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PREFACE. 



Perhaps no book that has heen introduced into the school* 
of this country, has been more deservedly held in high esti- 
niatioD, than the English Reader. It is admitted to unite 
the most judicious plan, with an excellent selection o{ mat- 
ter; but as it has long been the principal reading book used 
in our schools, and as an occasional chttnge is believed to 
kave an enlivening and salutary effect upon the learner, I 
have ventured 10 offer this compilation to the consideration 
of those, to whose hands the instruction of youth may have 
been committed. * 

Confidence in the favorable reception of this offering arises 
from the circumstance^ that it presents a selection of matter, 
a portion of which is from American authors. A jas^pride 
for the literary reputation of our own country, denies thai* 
necessity, or teven the propriety, of withholding from our 
youth, in the books of our primn^ schools, speciml*ns of our 
own literature — none of w^ich l»eing found in the English 
Reader. 

Of the character of the pieces best calculated for the im- 
provement of learners in reading, a divttsity of opinions may 
' be' entertained. Should a want of aaaptation to juvenile 
r taste be urged, I would reply only, that I have designed i 
F principally for the first class of learners in our common 
I schools, whose taste it is hoped it may have a tendency to 
f mature. In making the seieption^, an avoidance of what is 
[ ludicrous, and a rejection of what if unchaste^ immoral, or 
offensive to the eye or ear of the most re&ied taste, have 
been strictly observed. 

With a view of aMing efientially to the mine o£ this vol 
Qme, not only in the hands itf the learner, but in 4he hands 
of the community, I hav^ added a concise history of onr 
cauntry at a most interesting period, — the Deolaratioa oi' Ih- 
dependence — a document which is justly esteemed ou| na- 
tion's boaet, — and the Constimtion of th^ United States ; 
with all which Americans neither in vouth nor» mature age 
can be too familiar. Should the third part of this book, 
however, in which these are embraced, be thought not t" 
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afibrd profitable lessons for the exercise of young and inex 
perienced readers, it may be reserved for them, with undi- 
minished value, when in a greater state of advancement. 

Several modern writers on the subject of school education, 
whose opinions are entitled to much regard, have expressed 
their belief that no rules for the management of the voice in 
reading can be i)f any value. This opinioti, so far as it re- 
lates to the younger classes of learners, is undoubtedly cor- 
rect : but as many of the first principles of elocution can be 
clearly illustrated, and applied to practical use by a little 
effort on the part of the more advanced learner, it appears 
to me that books of this kind, desigjied for tlie benefit of 
schools, musffbe deficient without them. Could every school 
in the, country be under the instruction of a master of Elocu- 
tion, the necessity would in a measure cease to exist. But 
this, unhappily, is n#t the case. Many of those who engage 
in th« instruction of youth, require themselves the instruction 
they are expected to give, and have perhaps no other means 
of acquiring it, than from these elementary books from which 
it would b#withheld. 

In this stereotype edition, some few alterations have been 
made ; but the book contains as much matter as the former 
editiofi, and its Use with it will not be found very inconve- 
riliient. It is now offered to the public in a permanent shape; 
and from the very favorable reception of the first edition, it 
will, I truit, continue to refllive a patronage commensurate 
with its' value. 

M. S. 



RExMARKS 



UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD READING 



An ability to re&d in a correct and interesting manner has become 
indispensably requisite for all who would hold a reRpevtable station in 
society ; and not only should its acquisition be oonsioered as a polite 
accomplish men t, but as a talent eubservient to the purposes of busmesa^ 
'and of rational emiovment. 

There are, indeed, but few persons in this country, who are unable 
to read with some decree of corni^iness } i^et these who may be called 
good readers are less frnqiently met with than is generally ima- 
gined. Perfection in the art of rcadins;, requires a natural talent, joined 
to the most persevering industry : and althons:h it is a point to which 
ft'w if any are ever able to arrive, yet every approach to it is of compa- 
rative vniue, and worth the efTurt required for its attainment. 

Perhaps there cannot be a more unerring standard fixed for reading 
than to Hdopt the same easy and natural mode that we Would in com- 
mon conversation. In the latter our object is to comniunicate oUrown 
:hou:;hts ; in tlie former to communicate the thoup^ts of others ;— and 
in both we wif«h to do it in the manner CRlcolnted to make tis best 
iinderstoofl. By this remark we do MM design to rscommmd to those^ 
who have adopted a can-lcss manner of conversation, the adoption ox 
a similar tine m rending ; but the same rules which serve to improve 
lheon€, may, by their applica 'ion, have the same happy effect upon the 
other. But let it be distmctly understood, thftt no rules can be given 
f»)r the management of the voice in reading, which indepsbdent ofjeei- 
ina^ can insure the object dt^s'reil. "Emotion," says a distinguished wri» 
ter, " is the thing. One dush o£ passion on the cheek, one beam of feel- 
ing from the eye, one thrilling note of sensibility from the tongue, have 
a thousnnd times more value than any cj(£mpIification of mere rules, 
whfre feeling is absent." - 

The observations which we shatt make upon the principles of read- 
ina, or manner of delivery, wWbe comprised under, the following 
hearts : ARTtcrtATiON*, Accent, Emlphasic, Inflection, Monoto.nb. 
iiid Modulation, with a few remarks upon the Rcadikq of Yessx 

' 1. Ariicalatum. 

9 

m 

A«ooD articulation consists in ^ clear and dittmA utterance of the 
diiTerent sounds of the lansruaee; and is one of fhe miai imports^ 
particulars to be con.sidcrcd. No matt^ upon whaf s^bjiect or upon 
what occiision a man may read or speak to hie f(;Irow men, he iever 
will be listened to for any length of time, unless l^e.be distinctly heard, 
and that without effort on the part of his hearers. No interest of tli« 
sul^ect c^n excuse a rapid and indistinct utterance. Mauy there are 
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dfiitrtt atlAeiiO-^to conjure, to conjure, &.c. The accent also distinguish- 
es between the same word \xscd nak& noun and an adjective ; as, min- 
ute, nmtuU 9 coTnpact, comjxict ; and it also dtatinguishea between the 
noun (U)d tile veri) ; as. tvuduct, to conduct i insult, to wmlt^ (&c. Ac- 
cant is Bometimcs controlled by emphasis; and in words which have a 
iinmentss of form, but are contrasted in sense, it frequently falls upon 
syllables to which did not the emphasis require it, it would not belong ; 
as, He shall increase^ but I shall c/ccrease; there is a difference be- 
tween giving, ai<d forgiving. Although the meaning of comparatively 
but lew word»i9 atfeeted by the accent, its proper use tends to pro- 
mote riie harmony of utterance, and should be governed by the most 
l^iovod iM&ge and taste. 

IIL Emphasis, 

Emphasises tne forcible, and peculiar utterance of those words of a 
sentence, upon which the meauing depends. On the nght use of em- 
phasia rest rhc whole beauty and hiteihgcnce of delivery. When it is 
not used at j()ll, dtscoufte becomes heavy and insipid; and if it be used 
wroi^, it ntuat oc at the expenee of the taeaning of the author, whose 
ideas It is the object^of reading tQ attain. \ 

To give rules by^ivhich Hie proper use of emphasis may be learned, 
without entering intd the mf«ntng and spirit oi tlie composition,' is not 
possiiijie. It is governed l)y the seDiimciit, and is inseparably associated 
with tnooght nnd ernotiott. The right use of emphasis indeed requires, 
not only an undcrstaj)diit^ of the author's meaning, but a corri'spond- 
V\g,ficll7tt( on tne part of ilie reader: for, althuuch by an understand- 
ing of the tneanmg of a sentence we may be abfe to point out tlie em- 
phatic words, yet \vithout eiibring, to a certain extent, into the same 
lecling wliK-h dictated the setiiimciU, that peculiar modulation of em- 
l^iasis which cunsgtues the beanty of delivery, and which alone can 
express the trui* meaning, and the lolioTe meaning of the author, can- 
not be exercised. 

i^trongvempluisia is sd^etiroes required upon words in consideration 
of their absoitUe importance ; but its printipal use is to enfiirce partic- 
ular ideas, in contradistinction from oihers.4vhich are supposed to have 
beeii hitherto entertaijied, or which) it is feared, may be at present 
received. The learner will observe that in* almost every ease, where n 
word rtiquiies emphasis, there is some other idea, suggested in oppo- 
sition to ihut expressed by the word emphasized, ana from which the 
emphasis invites the pariimiiar distinction, in some sentences 
this opposite or antithetic idea ui expreatrd in words, but more frequent- 
ly it is not. Wiiien it is expressed, the words forming both partsof the 
antithesis receive the emphasis, and tWe can be no dilficiilty, in dis- 
covering them,— as in the following couplet from Pope !•*- 

*T!s hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in *ntfnf, or \ajudgis^\^ 

But when the word or words in opposition vr^ not expressed, reliance 
is placed upon the tmderstanding to Suppi v them. Brutus, in Slrnks- 
petares Julius Cesar, says to Cassms, — " Vou wronged yourself to 
write in such a case.''— Here but one part of the antithesis is expressed, 
and the judcrment of the reader must discover the other by the sense^ 
or the eiBoliasis will not be 'tiirhtlv placed. Let n« look for the mean- 
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mg. BrntuB in mnking this aseertion, did it tmdtr the irainietsfon timt 
Cassius thought WimaKlt mjnTtfi hyfJRtyme other pe^'son. Taking ibia^ 
then, for the aniitheiic idea, and the one which lirutu*vwiahpd to qon* 
trovert, tfaeenipiiaais is invoUintahly throivn upon yourtel/^ and tbii 
Biakes the Mntenca expreM its trtie meaning,— thus : 

YoQ wronged fowrttlfXo writs in aiicha caaa. 

The tbllowing short sen tenne may be the ftpproprinte answer te either 
of five diflercDt qHcsiions ; and cunrnmuently be made lu express so 
many dii^ieai ideas by tb« emphasis alone : 

ThomaB will walk to Geneva |aKlaj. 

If the question be, viko will walk to Geneva to-daf , it is determined 
by placing the emphasis in this sentence on TTumuia. If it is doubtful 
' whether any one go, it is decided by placing the emphasia on v>ill. If 
the question be how will he go, it is answered by placing ilie empliHsis 
on icalk ; and, in the same manner it will be seen tltat the emphasis, 
placed upon either of the remaining words of fhe seigence» makes it 
the appropriate answer to thsmtestion touching place or time. 

This example wjU fiirihcr !llu8tratp the biilyect, by so transposinff 
it as to make it interrogative. The eharactcr of th^ tuawer will aepend 
wholly upon the emphasis. 

WHJ Thomas walk to Oeiieva to-day 1 
An*trer—^o\ lie will no/. • 

Will Tfimntu walk lit (;«>iTevtt IohIhv 1 

' Ans. No ; lint JuUn will. 

Will Ttioiiuis wdlk lo Oeiteva lO'day I 
An*. No ; he will ridr.. 

Will Thomas v»alk lo Otnera to-day 1 
An*. No. lie wi!l (rnlo Lyon^. , , 

Will Tliomas waflllo (Teneva hhdny9 
Ann. So ; luti he will to-morrow. 

Althoneh the emphasis moreoommonly falls upon the moffe impor- 
tant words of a aentenre, the following example is one, in which It is 
requirtxl upon a eiicct'ssion if small words. Ha^sanio, in Shifkspeare's 
Merdiant of Venice, had received a ring from \\\a wifi;, wliioh he had 
promised never to part with, nut which, forgetting his promise, he gave 
to an officer as a reward for the preservation of his friend's life. The 
example is his apology to his wife; but without the proper emphasis it 
is hardly intelligible :^ 

** If you ilid kaow /o whom I cave the rim;, 
If you «lul know-yor whom I Jtave Jhe ring. 
Anil W'oiijti C'mrtMv<» for ichat 1 gave the iinfi 
AihI how HtittflUnglu 1 leli the riiiij. 
W«»en n<Mi«hf woul(rb«arre|>te«t/m/the riri|r, 
' Vou#rouklabiiie the streiigUi of yourdi:s4ileatfura.'* 

Tlinfl far our remarkp on empliasis have been confined to what may 
oe catltrd ainsle emphasis; that is, where rhe emphasis is absolute, and 
aives from the importance of the won! in itself considered ; oi^ where 
the two words in anttlhesis are expresisod ; or, where but one is ex- 
pressed and the other understood— the most common case. Thereare 
also mstances where two emphanc words are opposed to two others; 
laCfSometimee where three words are opposed to three others in the 
Bam^ sentence. We will give ati example of cAch of these cases. 
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Ut ** Wkere and tohtU art thou, execrate abape 1" 
^ Arm ! warriors, artn for fixhfr i" 

"Wo unto you, Phariseea !" 

^AngtlSf nd ministers of grace^ defend us P 

fin tlie above examples the coiphaais ia absolute, thers b^ng no ■«*fthf}f 
expressed or necessarily implied.] 

ft 

2d. ** 1 that denied thee gold^ will give my heart** 

(In tMs sentence the antithesis is expressed ; and we can hardly do oClMl^ 
wise than place the euipliasis upon both gold and het»Tt.\ 

3d. ^ Exercise and temperanee strengthen even an ind^erent conatttntlon.** 

[In this the antithetic ideaja underdtood :— it is, th^ not a good eon»titution 
mereli/, ia «trengikeued by exercise and temperance, bat even an indifferent 
one] 

t 

4tli. " The pleasures of the Imagination are not so groat as those of eena^ 
nor so r^nedvis tltose of tlie understanding." 

[Here are two antitheses ; ^oss and r^ned forming one, and eenee and «m« 
dtrstmnding tfie ether.] 

6th. ''If his principles are/oZte, no «|K>lo|^ from himeelf can malce them 
right ; if founded in 4ruf A, no cea£|urn ftoiu^hers canjnake tlieui icrong.** 

[In this example,^a^ suuada oppoa^d to truth, himeetf- to e/Aera, and righi 
to unung.] 

"In order to acquire the poper manaeenient of the emphasis," sa^ 
Murray, "thegi^eat rule to De given is, inat the reader study to attain 
a just concefition of the force and spirit of the seniiinents which he is 
to pronounce. For to lay the erapnasis with exact propriety, reqairea 
a constant exercise of good, sense and attention, it re one of the moat 
decisive trials of a true and just taste, and must aiiapfrom feeling dcli* 
cateiy ourselves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike 
the feelings of others." . 

IV. InJUctumM, 

Tnplkctiovs are bendings or slides of the voice from one key to 
another.' They may be divided into ihcTising inJUetion, the /ailing 
infUclion^ and the circum/Us* In the i|pc of the rising inflection, we 
Btrilte the word to which it belongs, upon a note, on the scale of musical 
sounds, a little below the general key upon which we are speaking, 
and tcrminote npon a note about as much higher, turning ttie wora 
with our voice in this direction, {y^). The ikiling inflection is the 
reverse of this, (\) striking the word upon a key a httle above, and 
terminating a little below tne general speaking key. — By the general 
key we mean that souad of the voice which preponderate and 
which would be heard at a distance too great to distinguish one word 
from another. The cireuinfiex is a bending of the voice downward, 
and returning with it in a curve, thus, ( o ) to the flune key upon the 
same word. 

Although the infleotiona are a distinct property of elocntion, they 
are yet to intimately conneeted with emphaaia, that in oar remarks 
we shaU consider them mostly as but a quality of it The rising iti- 
fiection is indeed often used without any emphasis ; as at the suspend- 
ing pause which occurs in'Compoimd sentences, to denote the sentence 
is unfinished ;— the falling is used at the close of sentences ;— and both 
the rising and falling often occur wl)ere there should be but little or no 
emphasis, and conU.biue in no ■mall degree to the beauty of dehVery* 
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But we shaJI now coniider only the more hnportant^-^e asiiificant 
iiiflectioiia ; those upon the i-urrect use of which the meaning amt 
force of couipoaitioD depend; — ieaving ihe learner, uiiiiicunibered by 
rules which perplex nithtr tlinn Uistruct, to make a practical applica- 
tion Of tiiein to the i«88 unportaiit parts of composition as liis jitd^nicat 
may direct. 

Falling InJUciion. 

The falling inflection is used where the'lanjviiageis hold and energe- 
tic ; where a positive assertion is made ; or where an indirect question 
IS asked. 

KZAMPLES. 

Who first sedOred them to that fuul rcvolll 

The mferaa! sCrpeot. 

Where is bdastitt;! then 1 It li cxcIOded. 

But Jcsua said, why tdiupt^e mc, ye Hypocrites I 

I insist upon this poiot ; 1 urge you to it ; press it; require it ; nay, demind 
k of yt)u. J, 

Wnat, Tiibero, did that naked swOrd of yours mean, at tlic battle ofTliarsiU 
lia? At whotie broast was it Kiiitedl Wiiatwas the roeaiiiug of your aruisl 
your spirit, yourx^yes, your hindii, your ardor of sdul 1 

Rising Jr^fiedioTL. 

The rising inflection accompanies the weaker emphnsis, where the 
CDuuciatign of thought ia tender, conditional, or incomplete. 

KKAIIPLSS. 

And he lifted up hie eyes and saw his brother IkFnjamin, his niotner s 86n| 
•n<t said, is ihisyt»ur younger brother of wlioiii you hpake to tiif I 

Ii'suiiy* of the bt-Hochtis be broken 6(Cy and th<Su, boiug a wild ulive tr^e, wort 
gfafed in among them, and witl) tliuui partake uf the rootaud faiut-JiH ol the 
oiivfi ir^e ; Lioast not again:>t the branches. 

The bcatity uf a plain, thegreattess of a utduntain, the omatiients of a biuld- 
ing, the expiessiuit uf a pfcLuro^ the composition ofa disctiuiKc. tlie cotKluct of 
athird person, iheprop«iHtesufdilTereiit quaiilities and uuinbers.— all iIm> ec* 
aeral subjects of seteacc and taste.— are wrial we aud our cofi^paiiions ro^aixl. 
fti tiaviug BO peculiar rctoiiuu to either of us. 

This infUHstion is also iMed with the dircd quesHoff, or that which 
admits of yta or no for the answer ; as, — Are you going to Geneva? 

Do you go to-day 1 — But if the same Question oe repeated, as if at 
first not h^rd or understood, it takes in the repetition the more forci- 
ble einpha»»is of the fiiUins inflection ; as— Are you going to Geneva 1 
Are you going to Geneva!— Is this your book 1—" Sir T --la this your 

bdakl 

When the disjuj^tive or connects words or phrases, it has the rising 
inflection before, and the fidling after it. 

CXAMFLBS. 

Did he act courS.jreoii»"l7, or cOwardly t 

I)(t you ^o to New V6rk, or to K0«ttin1 

Woukl you be hafipy. or tlniiappy} 

U it lawful on the ^bba^ti dsiy to do gCiod, or to do ^vil 1— to save life, or to 

defltfdy HI 

Mm Oo<t forsaken the works o{ bis owa hands T—or does he always gractou» 
I7 pres&r^e and kdep, and guide them. , 
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'But when or n used eonjunctivtly^ it has the satnc inflection after 89 
before it ; as, 

Would a hftlief of divine revelation eontributeto make rulers li^ss tyrinnlcal, 
or subjects lusa governable 1 — He is a iitah of wisilom ; er, al least, of great 
learning. 

When affirmation and ne^tion are opposed to each other, that which 
affirms has generally the tailing, and that which denies the rising in- 
liecti(NfL 

BXAMPLCS. 

I Spoke of his integrity, not of his talent 

1 ain Koing to Rdchester, not to B i.talo. 

He was act esteemed for his wealth, biit for Iiis wisdom. 

I have n4lt beea reading Milion, but Hdtner. 

Tliink not that the intlueno« of devotion is confined to the retirement of the 
cltfset, and the assomblv of the saints: Imafrine not, thar, unconnected wKh the 
duties of life, it is suitetfonly to tiioi^e enraptured stiuis, whose feelini^s perhiapa 
you deride as romantic au<i vfsionary : — it is the guiirdian of Innocence— it is 
ttie instrument of virtue— it is a uieiurby which every good affection may be 
formed and improved. 

7%« CircumJUx, 

Tlie circumfler is used to express ideas ironically, hypothcticallj, or 
compwattvely ; or wlien soraeiliing is rather insinuated than strongly 
expressed. 

BXAMFLEB. 

They tell lis to be moderate ; but tli8y, i\\ty are to rerel in proA]8i<)n. 
If uien,see our faults tiiey will talk ainoug tltemselves, though we refuse to 
let tlM.un talk to um. 
lie lias uiore irt than science. 

You were paid to fljfht a^rainst Alexander, not to rSI! at him. 
It may tca«h us pr&lence, if we derive from it no dtiier benefit. 

Were wo to nsk a pbyeieian concerning a sick person, and receive in 
yeply— "He is b?tter^'— we might suppfee him to be yet dangerously 
sick,— the circttmflex giving us an idea only of a sight, or comparative 
amendment.— but were he to say— He is better— our anxiety for hie 
safety would Ue at once removed. 

The folloi^ing example will more clearly show the controlling influ- 
ence which the^flHection has upon tlie sense, without changing the 
seat of tlta empllasis :— 

In churcl^ I am unable to suppress evil thongtits. 

The idea, which this senl^^e is intended to convey, is, tliat the person 
making the assertion is subject to evil thouehts, which, not only mqst 
places of resort, but even the sacredness of a church does not enable 
nim to suppress. Hence it should be read with the strong emphasis 
and the falung inflection upon church ; thus—" In cnilrch lam uniftle 
to suppress evil thoughts." — But if the circumflex be used with the 
emphasis, a different idea will be conveyed— it will be, that the person, 
atthoutrh in most places vol subject to evil thoughts, is in church pecu- 
liarly atHicted by, and uiinble to suppress them ; thus— In chiirch I am 
tinable to suppress evil thoughts. — We will take another example. 
Horatio in tht Fair Penitent says: 

* I will not turn aside from my loose pleasure, thoq^h aU tlty force be amied 
Id bar my way." 



\ 
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The drcumilex upon tk^ impUet that Hontio looked^ipan the eppo 
miff force with contempt ; and is equivalent to saying, " I might turn 
sfltae for a respectable opposition, out thy force is not worth regard* 
mg." But place the falling inflection upon t4y, and it makes it a mat* 
ter of great moment :— while it compliments the opposing force, it de» 
dares a determination to resist it, great as it is. 

In examining the principles of yocal inflection, the ingeifious tcholaff 
will find both amusement and instruction. Without beiiig understood, 
they are practiced by all, intuitively, when the stronger emotions are 
excited; and if persons could strictly pursue the dictates of nature in 
these respects, they would never err.* But the force of habit is almost 
irreabtible ; and wnen this ia formed on the side of error, nothing but 
the strongly excited emotions can disenga^'its bonds. It will be in 
vain, therefore, to depend upon the dictauon of thes^emoiions ; for 
they will be found unerring only in the expressions of original thought, 
— and then only under circumstances as above deschbNed. It becomes 
necessary, then, that the doctrine of inflections be studied, that they 
may be applied in unimoossioned discourse, and to the composition of 
other? — studied, not under the impression that the principles of nature 
ire to be subverted, but discovered, and strictlv followed. 

Porter, in speaking of tlie importance of a knowledge of theprinci* 
pies of inflection, says : ^'Analysis of vocal inflections bears the same 
relation to oratory, that the tuning of an instrument does to music. 
The rudest performer in this latter art knows, that his first business is 
to regulate the instrument be uses, when it is so deranged as to pro- 
duce no perfect notes, or to produce others than those which he in- 
tends. The voice is the speaker's instrument, which, by nejelect or 
mismanagement, is ^ften so out of tune as not to obey the will of him 
who uses it. To cure bad habits is the first and hardest task in elo- 
cution. Among instructors of diildren, scarcely one in fifty thinks of 
carryhiff bis precepts beyond correctness in uttering words, and a me- 
chanical attention to pauses ; so that the child who speaks the words of 
a sentence distinctly and fluently, and " minds the stops," as it is called, 
is without scrupla pronounced a good reader. Hence, among the 

Ititude who consider themselves i;ood readliv, there are so few that 

e by their voice that just expression of sentiment, which constitutes 
e spirit and soal of delivery. 



y. MmiatoM. 

• « 

HoivoTQNs is a sameness of sound upon a succession of •syllables, 
like the repeated strokes upon a bell. It has the peculiar property of 
rendering composition either sublime or ridicidous, according as it may 
bejodiJeiousiy or injudiciously used. Nothing is more disgusting than 
a All repetition of sounds upon the same pitch of the voice, resulting 
b^a dullness 4%the reader or speaker, and applied in common dis- 
course. It is notwithstanding used with the most happy effect, in grays 
debvery, m the exiwession of sublime and reverential emotions, and in 
debated description. The following examples will illustrate it as 
ased with propriety t 

' If a man should dlscnver his own house on fire, he would not, Itks • dis* 
tat and disinterested observer, cry fire'i fireM fice'i— but we sbouici Usar his 
ta» expressive e^clamaiioB of /ire 7 /iW / /ire I 
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■^Sball an VaftihT maglitnto, a governor, who tioldt bis irbolft power of th« 
Roman people, in a Roman province, within siglit of Italy, bind ecoane, torture 
with red hot plates of iron, and at last put to thejin&mouji death of (he ciosa, a 
Rouiaii citiaen !" ' 

"High onV throne of roval state, which ftr 
Outshone the wealth of Ormns and of Inde ; 
^ Or where the g5r|;eou8 Eist, with richest hind| 
Showers ou her kinga bari>aric pearl and f oM^ 
Satan exalted saL" 

In the foregoing, the monotone adds much to the dignity of the com- 
position.— The examples which follow present a strikuig contrast : — to 
read tiiem with the monotone would make them insipid and dis^at- 
iBg:— 

*< What the weak head with stroMest bias rulefli 
Is pride, the never failing vice ofrools.*' 

** With paaaiona unruffled, untainted by pride, 

By reason, .my life let me square : 
Thu wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 

And the rest are but folly and care." 

VI. Modulation, 

* 

By Modulation is understood that pleasinff ▼ariety in the manage- 
aoeiiHof the voit;e, ^hfch constitutes a graceful deKvcry. It is one of 
the most important acquisitions of a good speaker, and at the same 
time the most difficult to define.— In an extended sense, it may be un- 
derstood as including every modification of which the voice is capable. 

it is easier to point out the defects in modulation than to define the 
constituehis of its excellence : — Of those we shall notice a few. But 
in order to be fully understood, we will caution the learner against 
confounding high with loud^ and low with $qfi sounds. A person may 
pronounce a word in a voice hardly audible, and again very loud, upon 
t^ie same key, or equally low. He may do the same upon a keyequalljr 
high. This distinction between pHck and v<^:ume of sound, must l^ 
clearly understood, 'het the following Jine, 

** Shall Rome be taken while I am Consul 7*' 

be read on a low key note, and with a small voice. -Let it be repeated 
several tin^s in succession, a little louder each time, without varying 
the pitch of kef note, and the difierence will be very apparent. 

fhis distindnon being understood, the first prominent defect ia 
modulatiSn that we shau notice, consists in inflatmg the lungs at the 
beginnin^of each sentence, and pouring out a volume of sound, whictx 
in every stage of progression is graduated by the stock of breath on 
hknd. The first part of the sentence, therefore, is uttered with a loud 
voice, and generally upon a high key; but terminates in a low and 
feeble close. This manner of reading, which ia common, is illustrated 
by the fo)l(^ing example.— The bapital letters represent the greatest 
strength of sound, which gradually falls away to the italic: — 

*'t;^ENTLENESS IS THE 0IIEAT AVENUE io wnnvAL enjoyment 
AMIDST THE STRIFE OP INTERPERINa INTERESTSi 
IT TEMPERS THE VIOtENCE OF CONTENTION, akd kbbps ALivm 
ike 8t^ qf h/wmony. IT.S0FTENS ANIMOSITIES, RENEWS 
ENDfiARMfiNTS^ AND bbmpbbs tbb oomnsHAiRa of mam a refre^kmmi 
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Another great defect in modulation ariaaa from an nmkillAil eflbrt 
to avoid the monotone. It oonaists in a periodical elevation of the 
Toiee, both in pitch and volume, on one or more words in every aen- 
tence ; while it sentiy undulates upon the rest, varyins but little from 
the monotone. Xet the words in small capitals in the foUowiiy ex* 
ample, be pronounced with a fuller voice, aud on a hig||er \i/ff than 
the rest, and thia manner of reading wdl be exhibited. 



"Our 8i«:ht is the iibsT perfect, the most deUghtAil of stt our senses. U IDts 
the miDd with the larfeat varibtt of idea«. converaes with its objects at 
mxATSST distance, anrl conihiuea t^ longest in sctisn withom being Tiaao' or 
stUaied with its proper cnjoymenis.^ 

There is one other manner of reading deservmg of notice. It is 
sometimes adopted in the pulpit, from the mistaken noiion 4iai it adds 
solemnity to the subject matter. It consists in adopting two tones of 
voice, generally two or four notes distant from Cjpch other, and pro- 
Bouncing everyword upon these notes changing alternately from one 
to the otner. The difference between this mawier, and that exhibited 
in the last example, is, that in this, seferal words «re often sounded 
upon the l|igher note in succession, and on the remaining words there 
is no vkrianon from the monotone. This manner may be exhibited 
by r!^ading the words in Roman letters, m the example folK>wine, in 
a strictly monotonous manner, and the words in Itahc a dibor third, 
or tone and semitone above t]|!em : — 

'^ I tdl you thong h you, though all the world thoucb an angel /rmn ktaten^ 
riiooid eleclare the truth of it, 1 would not believe u.'* . 

The learner will find much benefit m practicing upon examples like 
the foregoing : by doins it undcfatandingly, he will oe led to the dis- 
covery of his own pecuuarity of manner, if be have any, ^nd ^ able 
to apply the conective. 

VII. 77l« reading qf Feree. 

The eame rules may m genemi be observed in the reading of verae, 
that apply to prose. There is, however, a peculiar charm m poetry, 
which entitles it to a few addiuonal remarks. 

First — Although the beauty of poetry consists in the sinoothnesa 
and harmony of its numbers, the poetic measure shoftid not be permit- 
ted to destroy the sense by usurping the proper enutiiaflll or Bcoent. 
We sometimes hear sentences like the following, read tkus :— 

*< False elo-fiMnee, like the prismach*. gtassL 
Its gaudy colon apreadscHi every place." 
** And felt, from lov'd cmea fiir away 
An exile from Amerl-ca.'* ^ 

Ift some cases, when the metrical and the customary accent do not 
un^ upon one syllable^ they can both be indulged, as in the fdlow 
ing:— 

« Our «tt*pr<me foe in thne may much releot" 

It is a general rule^ however, that neither the rights of the customary 
aeeent, nor the emphasis, should be infringed. 

There are two kinds of pauses which Mong to pt>efry t li^e ooisA* 
lal penee, which fiills abont the middle of the hne, and the pause et the 
snaof it. In poetry in which the cssural pause unites with a divis.* 
WB made by the s^mae^ the Ime is hatmonious, as in the following >— 
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** Warms in the sun, Irefireshes in the breeze^ 
Glows in the stars, I and blossoms in ttie trees. 
Lives throu&h all life, I extends tlurough ail ejcten^ 
spreads uucuvided, I operates unspent." 

But iMiien the caesural pause requires a place which the sense denies to 
it. a diflfcultf occurs. The only alternative in such cases is to regard 
the sense, and let the poet' be answerable for the consequences. Tlx 
foUowkig presents a case of this kind :— 

" 1 sit, with sad civility I read." 

Here the sense requires the pause after sit^ and it would do it viol^ce 
not to observe it, although the melody would require it after sad, 
where the eenst denies the'least suspension of the voice. 

In reading blank verse, the sense often requires no pause at the end 
of the line; but the best writers on this subject agree^ that however 
intimately connectea one line may be with the next followmg m senses, 
there should be a suffidfenfluspension of the voice at the end to ena> 
ble a hearer to distinguish one %ie from another. The following wi i 
illustrate it : — , « 

" O ! blest of Heaven, whom dot the languid songs 

-Of luxury, thr svrcn ! not the bribes . . 

Of sofdid weaiui, nor ail the gaudy spoils .. 

Of pageant honcr, can seduce to 4eave . . 

Those ever blooming sweets, which, from the store •• 
■ Of Nature, fair Iravigination culls, 
* To charm tlie eniivened/Soul." 

Walker, in speaking of this pausiifsays, — '^ The affectation which 
most writers of blank verse have of extending the sense beyond the 
line, is foHowed by a similar affectation in the printer, who will 
often omit a pause at the end of a line in verse, when he would have 
inserted one lit prose ; and this affectation is carried still farther by 
the^ reader, who will run the sense of one line into another where 
there is the least opportunity for doing it, in order to show that he- is 
too sagacious to suppose that there is any conclusion in the sense, be- 
cause the line concludes." 

When the vowels « and o in poetry are apostrophized, their sounds 
should not be entirely omitt^ *, but should be spoken in a manner so 
light, f s eaiHy to unite with the following syllable. The following m 
an example :— 

" But of the two less dangerous isth* offense, 
Who durst defy th' omnipotent to amis.'* 
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PART I. 

PIECES IN PBOSE. 
CHAPTER I. , 

I 

BELfeCT SENTENc4L - 
SECTION 1. 



The great busiDess of man, is, to improre his miad and 
govern his manners. 

The whole universe is his library; conversation living 
studies ; and remarks upon them are nis best tutors. i 

Learning is the temperance of youth, the comfort of old 
age, and the only sure guid»lo honor and prefernien^* , 

Aristotle^ says, that to become an able man in any pro- 
fession whatever, three things are necessary, — which are, 
nature, study, and practice. 

To endure present evils with patience, and wait for ex- 
pected good with long suffering, is equally the part of the 
christian and the heto. 

Adversity* overcome, is the highest glory ; and willingly 
undergone, the greatest virtue: sufferings are but the trials 
of gallant spirits. 

It is a Spanish maxim** — he who loses wediiii. ^^etn 
mncb ; he who loseth a friend, losech more ; but Ite who 
loseth his spirits, loseth all. 

There is no man so contemptible, but who, in distress, re- 
quires pity. It is inhuman to be altogether insensible* to 
another's misery. 

Eovy^ is fi^ed only on merit ; and, like a sore-eye, is of- 
• fended with every thing that is bright. 

Never employ yourself to discern the faults of others j but 
be careful to amend and prevent your own. ,. 

a Pre-fer'-raent, advancement to office, d Mttc'-invi an establiffHed prmcipFe, 
* Ar-is-to'-lle, a wise man of Greece. e Irisifts'-i-ble, deslrtwie of feeling. 
c Ad>TeTBM-t7i affliction, calaaattjr. /En'-vy, pain excited by another*! 

prosperity. 
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There is an odious* spirit in many persons, who are better 
pleased to detect a fault, than commend a virtue. 

The \vt)rthiest people are most injured by slanderers ; as 
we usually lind that to be the best fruit, which the birds 
have bee%picking at. 

If some are refined, like gold, in the furnace of affliction, 
there are many more, who, like chaff, are consumed m it. 
Sorrow, when it is excessive,^ takes away fervor from piety, 
vigor from action, health from the body, light from reason, 
and repose from the conscience. » 

The expectation of future happmess, is the best relief of 
anxious thoughts, the most perfect cure of melancholy, the 
guide of life, and the comfort of death. 

Fear unraly^ passion^ more than the arrows of an enemy ; 
and the slavery of tifem more than the fetters of a conqueror. 

It is more prudent to 'pass by trivial"^ offenses, than to ' 
quarrel for them : by the kkst you are even with your adver- 
sary, l]% by the first above him. 

Kestraiu yourself from being too fiery and flaming in mat- 
ters of argument. Tr^th often suffers more from, the heat 
of its defender*?, than from the argument of its opposers. 
Nothing does reason more right, than the coolness of those 
who ofier it. 

^hen a man loses his integ^ty, he loses the foundation 
of his vimie. 

A contented mind is a continual feast; and the pleasure 
of the banquet is greatly augmented, by knowing that each 
xnhn naay become his own entertainer. 

Seneca** says, there is no difference between possessing a 
tliing, arid not desiring it." 

Be very cautious of speaking or believing any ill of your 
neighbors 5 but be much more cautious of makmg hasty re- 
pons of them to their disadvantage. ' 

Upon whatsoever foundation happiness is built, when that 
foundation fails, happiness must be destroyed; for which, 
teason, it is wisdom tC' choose such a foundation for it, as is 
not liable* to destructive accidents. 

We must never undervalue any person. The workmaa 
loves not that his work should be despised in his presence. 
God is present every where, and every person is his work. 

What good is it to the blind, that his parents could see ? 
What benefit is it to the dumb, that his grandfather was elo- 
quent ?f Even so, what is it to the mean, that their prede- 
cessors were noble 1 ' - 

A 0'-di-out> hateful, very offensive. d Scn'-e-ca, a Roman philosopher. 

t "Ex-cess'-ive, exceetiing just limits, e Li'-a-ble, subject, responsible. 

c Triv' -i-al, sioall, trifliug. / El'-o-queot, speaking with eleganc«^ 
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Man is born for society; without which, Yirtue would 
Dave no followers ; the world would be without aliuremeuta, 
and Hfe without pleasures. 

It is natural for us to contract the passions as well as the 
habits of those with whom we are (amiliar; to follow their 
vices as well as to imitate their virtues. 

Be sincere in all your wcrds, prudent in all your actions, 
and obliging in all your manners. * 

He who begins an affair without judgment, ought not to 
be Surprised if it end without success. 

If justice direct you in the pursuit of gain, tranquillity 
will attend you in the enjoyment of it. 

He who looks upon the misfortunes of othei^s with indiffe- 
rence, ought not to be surprised if they behold his own 
without compassion. 

S,eriousness is the greatest wisdom, temperance the best 
medicine, and a good conscience the best estate. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which exhihff her in 
fairest colors, are cheerfulness and gONod nature. 

He is truly wise, who can patiently endure evil, and ra- 
tionally enjoy good. 

We are more indebted to our parents than to all the world 
besides. To other persona. we may owe much, but to them 
we owe ourselves. If ingratitude* to others, therefore, be 
hateful, that which is shown to parents is mo^t horrid and 
detestable. 

The human soul is too noble in itself to be confined to the 
contemplation of earth, or the enjoyment of vanity. 

Make a proper use of your time; and remember that 
when it is once gone it can never be recalled. 

Attend diligently to thy business ; it will keep thee from 
wickedness, from poverty, and from shame. 

He who harbors malice in his heart, will find to his sor- 
row, that a viper has been noilirished in his bosom. 

Men make themselves ridiculous, not so much by the 
qualities they have, ashy the affectation^ of those they have n' t. 

To say little and perform much, is the characteristic ol a 
great mind. 

No preacher is so successful as time. It gives a turn to 
thought to the aged, which it was impossible to inspire 
while they were young. 

The injuries we do, and those we suffer, are seldom 
weighed in the same balance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favors tliey 
{)estow, than upon those they receive. 
In-grat'-i-tude, want of a due sease of b Af-fect^a'-tion, eonc«it, form^tr 
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He who is puffed up with the first gale of prosperity, will 
bend beneath the first blast of adversity. 

Indulge not desire, at the expense of the slightest article 
of virtue ; paas once its limits, and you fall headlong into vi<:e. 

SECTION II. 

TcTbe angry, is to punish myself for the fault of another. 

The most profitable revenge, the most rational, and the 
most pleasant, is, to make it the interest of the injured pet-^ 
son^iiot to hurt you a second time. 

Precipitation* ruins the best contrived plan ; patience ri- 
pens the most difficult. ' 

The pensionary De Witt being asked how he could tran 
i^ct such a variety of business without confusion, answer 
ed, that he never did but one thine at a time. 

Whea you descant ** on the faults of others^ considei 
whether ycu be not guilty of the same. To gam knowl 
edge of ourselves, the best wav is to convert the imperfec 
tions of others, into a mirror* for discovering our own. 

''The best practical rule of morality is, never to do but 
what we are willing all the world should know. 

No man is so foolish but he may give good counsel at a 
time : no man so wise but he may err, if he take no counsel 
but his own. 

He whose ruling passion is love of praise, is a slave to 
every one who has a tongue for detraction.^* 

Vile and obscene' expressions are the sure marks of aa 
abject and grovelling mind, and the corrupt overflowings of 
a vicious heart. 

Modesty in your discourse will give a luster to truth, and 
an excuse to your errors. 

Speak always according to your conscience ; but let it be 
done in terms of good nature, civility, and good manners. 

Comn\on swearing argues in a man a perpetual distrust of 
his own reputation, and is an acknowledgment that ha 
thinks that his bare word is unworthy of credit. 

From ill air we take disease ; from ill company, vices 
and imperfections. 

Sincerity of heart and integrity of life, are the great and 
indispensaolef ornaments of human nature. 

Useful knowledge can have no enemies except the igno- 
rant. It cherishes youth, delights the aged, is an ornameat 
in prosperity, and yields comfort in adversity. 

9 

a P(^*cip-i-ta'-tion, rash haste. e Cb-scene', otTensive to chastity aad 

b Des-cu.nt', discourse, comment* delicacy, 

c Mir'-ror, a looking glass. /In-dis*peus^a-ble, not to be spared. 

d Lie-irau -tion, ^lanUor, defamatioD. . 
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Socrates was esteem ea the wisest maa of his time, be- 
cause he turned his acquired knowledge into morality, and 
aimed at goodness more than greatness. 

Proud men never have friends ; neither in prosperity be- 
cause they know nobody; nor in adversity, because then 
nobody knows them. 

A good conscience is to the soul, what health is to the 
body ; it preserves a constant ease and serenity* withm us, 
and 'more than compensates for all the calamities and afflic- 
tions which can possibly befkll us. 

Knowledge, like patrimonial^ possessions, cannot be trans* 
mitted to successors. It is the purchase of application. 

True politeness is modest, unassuming, and generals. It 
appears as little as possible \ and when it does a polite act, 
would willingly conceal it. 

Let us survey the natural equality on which providenfe 
has placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 
mon to all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual 
offences be insufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least 
remember what we are in the sight of our Creator. Have 
we none of that forbearance to give one another, which we* 
all so earnestly entreat from heaven 1 Can we look for 
clemency^ or gentleness from our Judge, when we are so 
backward to show it tb oor brethren. 

Modesty^ always sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a 
multitude of faults, and doubles the luster of every virtue 
which It seems to hide: the perfections of men being like 
those flowers which appear more beautiful, when their leaves 
are a little contraeted and folded up, than when they are 
full blown, and display themselves without any reserve to 
the view. 

He who every morning plans the transactions of the day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which ww* 
guide him through the labyrinth* of the most busy life 
The orderly arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light 
which darts itself through all his anairs. But, where no 
plan is laid, where the disposal of time is surrendered 
merely to the chance of incidents^ all things lie huddled to- 
gether in one chaos,' which admits neither of distribution 
nor review. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now , 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their 
shining with proper luster. Feeble are the attractions of the 
fairest form, if it be suspected that Bothing within corres- 

a Se-ren'-i-t7, elearnem, calmnem. 'd Mod'w-tx, a lowly, untuwuminf t«m- 
^Pac-ri-mo'-ni-al, deiivttd by inhccii* per. ^ « , .* .. 

anc«. « Lab'-y-rinth, a place full of winding* 

« CUm'-ency, lenity, kindneat. / Cha'-oci a confuaed uiaai, disorder. 

- m A 
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ponds to the pUasing appearance without. Short are the 
triumphs of wit, whea it is supposed to be the vehicle of 
malice. 

As in {he succession of the seasons, each^ by the invaria- 
ble laws of nature, affects the productions ot wnat is next in 
course; so in human life, every period of our age, according 
as it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of that 
which is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings for- 
ward accomplished and flourishing manhood; and such 
manhood passes ofi* itself without uneasiness, into respecta- 
ble ai d tranquil old age. 



CHAPTER 11. 

XARRATprS PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

CkUharinc^ Empress of Russicu 

1. Catharina Alexowna, b<mi near Derpat, a lUtle city 
tn Livonia, was heir' to no ottt^ .^heritance* than the virtues 
and frugality of her pareucs. Her father iK/ng dead, she 
lived with her.ased mother, in her cottage covered with 
straw, and both, though very poor, were very contented. — 
Here, retired frogi the gaze of the world, by tne labor of her 
hands she supported her -parent, who was now incapable of 
supporting herself. 

2. Though Catharina's face and person were models^ of 
i^erfection, yet her whole attention seemed bestowed upon 
aer mind. Her mother taught her to read^ and an old Lu- 
liieran minister instructed her in the maxims and duties of 
'eligion. Nature had furnished her not only with a ready, 
out a solid turn of thought ; not only with a strong, but a 

ight understanding. 

3. Catharina was fifteen years old when her mother died. 
6he then left her cottage, and weal to live with the Luther- 
an minister, by whom she had 6een instructed from her 
childhood. In his house she resided in quality of governess 
to his children ; at once reconciling^* in her character, uner- 
ring prudence ^ith surprising vivacity .<* The old man, who 
regarded her as one ol his own children, had her instructed 

a In-lier'-U-ance, an hereditary eitate. r 1lec'-0B>eMicf , brinfing to u;r«eiDeiit. 
6 MoU'-eia, patteriMi i{ Vi-vac'-l-tj, Uvelinesa, aprigntUaesa. 
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m the elegant parts of female educatioii, by the masters wh 3 
attended the rest of his family. 

4. Thus she continued to improve until he died ; by which 
accident she was reduced to her former poverty. The coun- 
try of Liironia was at that time wasted by war, and lay in -% 
miserable state of desolation. Those calamities are ever 
most heavy upon the poor; wherefore, Cathanna, though 
possessed of so many accomplishments, experienced all tim 
miseries of hopeless indigence.* Provisions becoming every 
day more scarce, and her private stock being entirely ex- 
hausted, she resolved at last to travel to Marienburgh, a city * 
of greater plenty. ^ 

5. With the effects of her scanty wardrobe packed tip in 
a wallet, she set out on her journey on foot. She was tu 
walk through a region, miserable by nature, but rendered 
still more hideous'' by the Swedes and Russians, who, as 
each happened to become masters, plundered it at discre- 
tion : but hunger had taught ber to despise the danger and 
fatigues of the way. One evening upon her journey, as she 
had entered a cottage by the way-side, to take up her lodg- 
ing for the ni^ht, she was insulted by two Swedish soldiers. 

6. Thev might, probably, have carried their insults into 
violence, nad not a subaltern' officer, accidentally passing 
by, com* to her assistance. Upon his appearing, the soldiers 
immediaitely desisted;' hot her thankfulness was hardly 
greater than her surprise, when she instantly recollected in 
her deliverer, the son of .the Lutheran minister, her former 
instructor, benefactor, and friend. ^ 

7. This was a happy interview for Catharina. The little 
stock of money she had brought from home was by this time - 
quite exhausted ; her clothes were gone, piece by piece, in 
order to satisfy those who had entertained her in their 
houses: ber generous countryman, therefore, parted with 
what he could spare to buy her clothes ; furnished her with 

a horse ; and gave her letters of recommendation to a faithful 
friend of his Uither. the superintendent' of Marienburgh. 

8. The beautiful stranger was well received at Afiirien- 
burgh. She was immediately admitted into the superin- 
tendent's family, as governess to his two daughters ; and 
though but seventeen, lAuiwed herself capable of instructing 
hex sex, not only m virtue, but in politeness. Such were her 
good sense ana beauty, Uiat her master himself in a short 
time offered her his hand, which to his great surprise ^he 
thought proper to refuse. Actuated by a principle of grati- 

1 

a In'-di-gence, need, pOTertr. 'd I>»-ti8t'>ed, stopt from action. 

b Hid'-tf-oiu, filcrhtfal, homblB. • Sa-pcr-in-lend'-ent, an overaeer. 

• fttb-al'-torn, inferior, sobordbute. 
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tudc, she resolved to marry her deliverer only, though ht 
had lost an arm, and was otherwise disfigured by wounds 
received in the service. 

V, In order, therefore, to prevent further solicitations from 
others, as soon as the officer came to town u|)on dutv, she 
offered him her hand which he accepted with joy, ana their 
nuptials* were accordingly solemnized. But all the lines 
of ner fortune were to he striking. The very day on which 
thev were mtrried, the Russians laid siege** to Marienburgh ; 
ana the unhappy soldier was immediately ordered to an at- 
»ck from which he never returned. 

10. In the meantime the siege went on with fury, aggra- 
vated on one Me bv obstinacy, on the other by retenge.-^ 
The war between the two northern powers at tnat time was 
trul^r barbarous: the innocent peasant,* and the ^rroless 
virgin, often shared the fate or the soldier in arms. Marir 
enburgh was taken by assault; and such was the fury of the 
assailants, thai hot only the garrison,*^ but almost all the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children were put to the sword. 
At length, when the carnage* was pretty well over, Calha- 
rina was found hid jn an oven. 

11. She had hitherto been poor, but free ; she was now to 
conform to her hard fate, and learn Vhat it was to be a slave. 
In this situation, however, she behaved with piety*aiftl hu- 
mility ; #ad though misfortunes had abated her vivacity, yet 
she was cheerful. The fame of her merit and resignation^ 
reached even prince Menzikofi^ the Russian general. He 
desired to see her ; was pleased with her appearance, bought 
her from the soldier, her master ; and placed her under the 
direction of his own sister. Here she was treated' with ali 
the respect which her merit deserved, while her beauty 
every day improved with her good fortune. 

12. She had not been long in this situation, when Peter 
the Great paying the prince a visit, Catharina happened to 
come in with some dried fruits, which she served round with, 
peculiar modesty. The mighty monarch saw her, and was 
strudc with her beauty. He returhed the ne^ct day ; called 
for the beautiful slave ; asked her several questions ; and 
found the charms of her mind superior even to those of her 
{)erson. 

13. He had been forced, when young, to marry from mo- 
tives of interest : he was now resolved to marry pursuant' 
to JsLiB own inclinations. He immediately inquired into the 

a Nup'- tials, marriage. ^ Gar'.il-Boii, a body of troopa In a fort . 

|r Siege, the beaettUtg of a place with e Cai'^nafe, alaughter. 

troops. /Pur-au'>ant, done in eonsequtnee. 

Peaa'-ant, one who Uveaby rorallaixHT. 
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history of the fair Livonian, who was not y«t eighteen. He 
traced her through the rale of obscurity ; through the vieia- 
situdes* of her fortune ; and found her truly great in them 
all. The meanness of her birth was no obstructioii to his 
design. The nuptials were solemnized io private ; the prince^ 
declaring to his courtiers^ that virtue was the surest ladder 
to a throne. 

14. We now see Catharina, raised from the low, mud- 
walled cottage, to be Empress of the ^atest kingdom upon 
earth. The poor, solitary wanderer, is nfrw surrounded by 
thousands who find happiness in her smile. She, who for- ' 
merly wanted a meal is now capiMe of diffusing plent j 
upon whole nations. To her good Ibrtune she ow^ a p " 
of this pre-eminence, but to her virtues mora. She ever aft 
retained those great qualities which first placed her on a 
throne f 'and, while the eitraordinarv prince, her husband, 
labored for. the reformation of his male subjects, she studiea 
in her turn, the improvement of her own sex. She altered 
their dresses; introduced mixed assemblies; instituted an 
order of female knighthood ; promoted pietv and virtue ; and, 
at length, when she had greatly 'filled all the stations or 
empress, friend, wife, and mother, bravely died without re- 
gret — ^regretted by all. ■ Ooldamith 

SECnON ff. ^ ' n 

JB^teeuticm of Crawmtr^ Archbiahop* of CafUerbury. 

1. dnSEir Mart determined to bring Cranmer, whom she 
had long detained in prison, to punishment ; and in order 
mare fully to satiate** her vengeance, she resolved to punish 
bim for heresy,* rather than for treason. He was cited by 
the Pope to stand his trial at Rome ; and though he was 
known to be kept in close custody at Oxford, he was, upon 
his not appearing, condemned as contumacious. ^ Bonner, 
bishop of London, and Thirleby, bishop of Ely, were sent to 
degrade him ; and the former executed the melangholy 
ceremony, with ftll the joy and exultation which suited his 
savage nature. 

2, The implacable* sp^t of the Q,ueen, not satisfied with 
the future misery of Cranmer, which she believed inevitable, 
and with the execution of that dreadful sentence to which i) 
was condemned, prompted her also to seek the ruin of nis 

a Vi-cis'-si-tudec, regular chance*. • Her'.«-sy, errora tn doctrine. 

b Court'-icra, attendants on coung. /Conta-ma'-cioua, obstinate, peYf«n«b 

e Arcb-bish'-op, a chief bishop. g Impla'-ca-blt, not to be appeased. 
d Sa'liata, to fill, to satisfy. 
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honor, and the hifamy of his name.. Persons were employ- 
ed to attack him, not in the way of disputation, against which, 
he was sufficiently armed ; but by^ flattery, insinuation, and 
address ; hy representing the dignities to which his charac- 
* ter still entitled hj|n, if he would merit them by a recanta- 
tion ; by giving him hopes of long enjoying those powerful 
friends, whom his beneficent disposition nad attached to him 
during the cpurse of his prosperity. 

3. Overcome by the fon^ love r^ life ; terrified by th« 
prospect of thos9 tortures which awaited him ; he allowed, 
m an unguarded hour, the sentiment of nature to psevail over 
his resolution, and ag^Hd to subscribe to the doctrines of the 
Dartal^ supremacy, and of the real presence. The court, 
equally perfidious and cruel, was determined that this recan- 
tation should avail him. not' tng; and sent orders that he 
should be required to ackno^edge his errors in ch&irch, be ^ 
fore the whole people ; and that he should thence be imme- 
diately carrie4 to execution. « 

4.. Cranmer, whether he had received a secret intimation 
of their detign, or had repented of his weakness, surprised 
the audience by a contrary declaration. He said that he 
was well apprised** of the obedience which he owed to hi« 
sovereign and the laws ; but that his duty extended no far- 
ther than to submit patiently to their commands, and to bear, 
witho .. resistance, whatever ha^jKlships they shouM impose 
upon hih ; that a superior duty, the duty which he owed to 
his Maker, obliged him to speak truth on all occasions^ and 
not to relinquish, by a base denial, the holy doctrine which 
the Supreme Being had revealed to maUKind i that there 
was one miscarriage in his life, of which above all others he . 
severely repented, the insincere declaration of faith to whick 
he had the weakness to consent, and which the fear of deatjk 
alone had extorted*^ from him ; that he took this opportunity 
of atoning for his error by a sincere and open recantation/ 
and was willing to seal with his blood that doctrine, which 
he firmly believed to be communicated from heaven ; and 
that, as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it should 
first%e punished by a severe and just doom, and should first 
pay the forfeit of its oflenses. 

5. He was then led to the stake, »midst the insults of his 
enemies, and having new summoned up all the force of his 
mind, he bore their scorn, as well as the torture of his pun* 
ishment. with singular fortitude. He stretched out his hand, 
and, without betraying, either by his countenanoit or motions, 
the least sign of weakness, or even of feeling, he held it in 

• Pft'-paL belonfring to the Pape. e Hx-tor^-ed, exacted oppresiErivelr. 

h Ap-pri -sei^ inforniMi noti|S»d. tf lLecant-a'*Uofi, a retraicuon of opmioiu 
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the flames till it was entirely contuaied. His thoughls seemed 
whollf occupied with reflections on bis former faults ; and 
he called aloud several times, ^^ this hand has offended." 

6. Satisfied with that atonemenL he then discovered a se* 
realty in his countenance ; and when tl^ fire attacked his 
body, he seemed to be quite insensible of nis outward suSer* 
ings, and by the force of hope and resolution, to have col- 
lected his mind altogether within itself, and to i«pel the fury 
of the fiames.-i-He' was undoubtedly a man df merit, pos* 
sessed of learning and capacity, and adorned with candor, 
sincerity, and beneficence.^ and all those virtues which wef« 
fitted to render him useful and amiabte in society. — HuiM. 



SSGTIOlf m» 

The Voyage of lAfe-^an AUefforyfi 

1. ^^LirB," says Seneca, 'Ms a voyage, in the progress ««' 
which we are perpetually changing our scenes. We Grs' 
leave childhood behind us, then youth, then the years of n 
pened manbood, then the better, or more pleasing part of old 
age;^' The perusal of this passage having excited in me a 
train of reflections on the sfate of roan, — ui'e incessant fluc- 
tuation^ of his wishes, the gradual change of his diyosition 
to all extemai objects, and the thoughtlessness with which 
ne tioats along the stream of time, — 1 sunk into a slumber 
amidst my meditations, and, on a sudden, found my ears filled 
with the tumult of labor, the shouts of aliCcrity,' the shrieks 
of alarm, the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters 

2. My astonishment for a time suppressed my curicoity \ 
but soon recovering myself so far as to inquire whither We 
were going, and what was the cause of sueh clamor and con- 
fusion, I was told that we were launching out into the ocean 
of life ; that we had abready passed the straits of infancy, in 
which multitudes had perished, — some by the weakness and 
fragility of their vessels, and more by the folly, perverseness. 
or negligence of those who undertook to steer them, — and 
that we were now on the main sea, abandoned to the winds 
and billows, without any other means of security than the 
care of the pilot, whom it was always in our power to choose, 
• mong great numbers that offered their direction and assist- 

nee. 

3. I then looked around with anxious eagerness ; and, first 

a Be-ner-i'Cenee, generositj, goodnetf*. e Fluc-tu-a'-tioiif ungteadiness. 
^Al'-le-go-ry, a figuxsiive laoaaer of <lA-lac'*ri>ty,cheerfuliieu,Uirem'Mi 
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turning my eves behind me, saw a stream flowing through 
flowery islanos, which every one that sailed along seemed 
to behold with pleasure ; but no sooner touched them, than 
the current, which though not noisy nor turbulent was yet 
irresistible,* bor^Jiim away. Beyond these islands all was 
darkness ; nor could any of the passengers describe the shore 
at which he first embarked. 

4. Befofe me, and on each side, was an expanse of waters 
violently afitated, and covered with so thick a mist, that the 
most perspicacious^ eye could see but little way. It appeared 
to be full of rocks and whirlpools; for many sunk unexpect- 
edly whiU they were courting the gale witn full sails, and 
insulting those whom they had left behind. So numerous, 
indeed, were the 'dangers, and so thick the darkness, that no 
caution could confer secuHty. Yet there were many, who by^ 
false intelligence^betrayed their followers into whirlpools, or 
by violence pushed those whom they found in their way 
against the rocks. - 

5. The current was invariable and insurmountable : but 
though it was impossible to sail against it, or to return to th^ 
place that was once passed, yet it was not so violent as to 
allow no opportunities for dexterity or courage; since, though 
none could retreat back from danger, yet Siey mignt often 
avoid it by oblige* direction. 

6. It was. however, not very common to steer with much 
care or pruaenee ; for, by some universal infatuation.^ every 
man appeared to think himself safe, though he saw his con- 
sorts every moment sinking around him ; and no sooner had 
the waves closed over them, than their fate and their miscon* 
duct were forgotten ; the voyage was pursued with the same 
jocund* confidence^ every man congramlated himself upoa 
the soundness of his vessel, and believed himself able to stem 
the whirlpool in which hu friend was swallowed, or glide 
over the rocks on which he was dashed ; nor was it often ob- 
served that the sight of a wreck made any man change hts 
course. If he turned aside for a moment, ne soon forgot the 
rudden^ and left himself again to the disposal of chance* 

7. This negligence did not proceed fVom indifference, or 
from weariness of their present condition ; f(w not one of 
those who thus rushed upon destruction, failed, when he was 
sinking, to call loudly upon his associates for tnat help which 
could not now be given him; and many spent their last mo- 
ments in cautioning others against the folly, by which they 

a Ir-re-sisiM-ble} not to be resisted. e Joc'-uad, merrf, gsy. 

b Per-spi•ca^eious, quick sighted. /Rad'*der, the instrament by whkh 

e Ob-lique'^j^eviatiof from « rtcht line. a ship is steered. 

d In-iat-u-a 'tion, d«|VtTation«frcMoa. 
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were intercepted* in the midst of their coone. Their be* 
nevolence was sometimes praised, but their admonitions^ 
were unregarded. 

8. The vessels in which we were embarked, being confess* 
edly unequal to the turbulence of the straam of life, were 
visibly impaired in the course of the voyage ; so that every 
passenger was certain, that how long soever he might, bv 
favorable accidents, or by incessant vigilance, 1^ preservea, 
he must sinlrat last. 

9. This necessity of perishing might have been expected 
to sadden the gay, and to iutimidate* the daring ; at least to 
keep the melancnoly and timorous in perpetual torment, and 
hinder them from any enjoyment of the varieties and grati- 
fications which nature offered them as the solace of their 
labors ; yet, in effect, none seemed leas to expect destruction 
than those to whom it was most dreadful : they all had the 
art of concealing their danger from themselves ; and those 
who knew (heir mability to bear the sight of terrors that em- 
barrassed their way, took care never to look forward ; but 
found some amusement of the present moment, and general- 
ly entertained themselves by playing with Hope, who was 
4e constant associate of the Voyage of Life. 

10. Yet all that Hope ventured to promise, even to those 
whom she favored most, was, not that they should escape, 
but that they should sink last; and with this promise every 
one was satisfied, though he laughed at the rest fur seeming 
to believe it. Hope, indeed, apparently mocked the credu- 
lity** of her companions ; for, in proportion as their vessels 
grew leaky, she redoubled her assurances of safety ; and 
none were more busy in making provisions for a long voyage, 
than they whom all but themselves saw likely to perish soon 
by irreparable decay. 

11. In the midst of the current of Life, was the gulf of 
Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed* with rocics. 
of which the pointed crags were concealed under water, and 
the tops covered with herbage, oa which Ease spread couches 
ofTepose, and with shades, where Pleasure warbled the song 
of invitation. Within sight of these rocks, all who sailed 
on the ocean of Life must necessarily pass. 

12. Reason, indeed, was always at hand, to steer the pas^ 
tengers through a narrow outlet, by which they might escape ; 
but very few could, by her entreaties or remonstrances,^ be 
induced to put the rudder into her hand, without stipulating 
that she should approach so near the rocks of Pleastue, that 

a In-ter-ce^'-ted, stopt in its paMSge. .* In-tcr-spprs'-ed, scattered amcng. 

4 Ad-mo-ni'"-tion8, gentle reprooft, / Renion'-Btran-ccs, strong repreaea 
e In-tiiii'-i-datc, to frighten. latloM againat. • 

'Cr«*dtt'-U-t7, eaaiaesaof bclieC 
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they might solace* themselves with a short enji^/ment of 
that delicious y^gion : after which they^ always detennined 
to pursue their course without any deviation. 

13. Reason was too often prevailed upon so far hy these 
promises, as to venture her charge within the eddy of the 
gulf of Intemperance, where indeed the circumvolutioub 
was weak, but yet interrupted the course of the vessel, and 
drew it by ia$ensible rotations toward the center. She then 
repented her temerity," and with all her force endeavored to 
retreat ; but the draught of the gulf was generally too strong 
to be overcome ; and the passenger, having danced in circles 
with a pleasing and giddy velocity, was at last overwhelmed 
and lost. * ^ 

14. Those few whom Reason was able to extncate,** gen- 
erally suffered so many shocks upon the points which shot 
out from the rocks of Pleasure, that they wene unable to con- 
tinue their course with the same strength and facility as be- 
fore, but floated along, timorously and feebly, endangered bv 
every breeze, and shattered by every ruffle of, the water, till 
they sunk, by slow degrees, after long struggles and innu- 
merable expedients,* always repining at their own folly, and 
warning others against the first approach toward the gulf of 
Intemperance. 

15.. There were artists who professed to repair the breaches/ 
and stop the leaks, of the vessels which had been shattered 
on the rocks of Pleasure. Many appeared to have great 
skill ; and some, indeed, were preserved by it from sinking, 
who had received only a single blow ; but I remarked that 
few vessels lasted long which had been much repaired; nor 
was it found that the artists themselves •continued afloat, 
longer than those who had least of their assistance. 

16. The only advantage which, in the voyage of Life, the 
cautious had above the negligent, was, that they sunk later, 
and more suddenly ; for they passed forward till they had 
sometimes seen all those in whose company they had issued 
from the straits of Infancy, perish in the way ; and at last 
were overset by a cross breeze, without the toil ot resistance, 
or the anguish of expectation. But such as had often fallen 
against the rocks of Pleasure, commonly subsided by sensible 
degrees ; contended long with the encroaching waters ; and 
(harassed themselves by labors that scarcely Hope hersek 
could flatter with success. 

17. As I was looking upon the various fates of the multi- 
tude about me, I was suddenly alarmed with an admonitioa 

8or-ace, to.ccmfort. ** d Ex'-tri-cate, to set free: 

(n Cir-ctun-vo-lu'lioii, taming rouad. • jiljc-pe'-dl-ents, means to an end. 

4Te mer'-i-ty, rash boiduc^ 
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from some unknown power: '^Gaze not idly upon others, 
when thou thyself art sinking. Whence i9 this thoughtless 
tranquillity, when thou and Ihey are equally endanj^ered V^ 
I looked, and seeing the gulf of Intenaperance before m«, 
started and awaked. Dr. Johnson 



SBCTI^ IT. 

Death of Socrates. 

1. SocuATES, the famous Greek philosopher,* was bom at 
Athens, about 451 years before Christ. He gave early proofs 
of his valor in the service of his country, but chiefly applied 
hisLself to the study of philosophy ; and was a person of 

.irresistible eloquence, and accomplished virtue. His distin- 
guishing characteristic was a perfect tranquillity of mind, 
which enabled him to support, with patience, the most 
troublesome accidents of lite. 

2. He used to beg of those with whom he usually conver- 
sed, to put him on nis guard, the moment they perceived in 
him the first emotions of anger; and when tney did so, Ke 
instantly resumed perfect composure and complacency^ 
His wife, Xantippe, a woman of the most whimsical and 
provoking temper, afforded him sufficient opportunity of ex- 
ercising his patience, by the revilings and abuse wiln which 
she was constantly loading him. 

3. Socrates possessed, in a superior degree, the talent of 
reasoning. His principal employo^^nt was the instruction 
of youth — an object to which he directed all his care and 
attention. He kept^ however, no fixed public school, but 
took every opportunity, without regarding times or places, 
of conveying to them his precepts, and that in the most en- 
ticing and agreeable manner, liis lessons were so univer- 
sally relished, that the moment he appeared, whether in the 
public assemblies, walks, or feasts, he was surrounded with 
a throng of the most illustrious© scholars and hearers. The 
young Athenians quitted even their pleasures, to listen to the 
discourse of Socrates. 

4. He greatly exerted himself against the power of ths 
thirty tyrants, and in the behalf of Theramenes,** whom 
^ey had condeJEQned to death ; insomuch, that they became 
80 much alarmed at his behavior, that they forbade him to 
instruct the Athenian youth. Soon after, an accusation was 
formally exhibited against him by Melitus, containing in 

€ Phi-los'-o pher, one skilled in the bc4- *cTI*Ius'-tri-ous, emiaent, conspiciMas. 
ence of nature. d The-r«m^*e-iie8| an Atheniau geno- 

I CoBi-pia'-cen-cy, satisfaction ^fminct ml 
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substance, ^' That he did not acknowledge the gods of the 
republic, but introduced new deities in their room f and fur • 
ther, " that he corrupted the yii*th." He urged, in his de- 
fense, that he had assisted, as others had, at the sacrifices 
and solemn festivals.* ^ 

5. He denied his endeavoring to establish any new wor* 
ship. He owned, indeed, that he had received frequent ad- 
monitions from a divine voiei$ which he called his genius, 
that constantly attended him, and discovered to him future 
events, — that he had often made use of this divine assistance 
for the service of himself and his friends, — but, that if he 
bad been thus particularly favored by Hearen, it was owing 
chiefly tq the regularity of his life and conduct; and that the 
approbation of the Supreme Being, which was given him as 
a reward for his virtue, ought not to be objected to him as 
his crime. 

6. Then, as to the other article, wherein he was accused 
of corrupting the youth, and teaching them to despise the 
settled laws and order oi the commonwealth, he said he had 
no other view in his conversation with them than to regu- 
late their morals, — ^that as he could not do this with any 
public authority, he was therefore forced to insinuate'^ him- 
self into their company, aod to use, in a manner, the same 
methods to reclaim, which others did to corrupt tnem. 

7. How far the whole charge affected him, it is not easy to 
determine. It is certain, that amidst so much zeal and super- 
stition as then reigned in Athens, he never dare openly op- 
pose the received religion, and was therefore obliged to pre- 
serve an outward show of it. But it is very probable, from 
the discourses he frequently held with his Iriehds, that, ia 
his heart, he despised and laughed at their monstrous opin- 
ions and ridiculous mysteries, as having no other founda- 
tion than the fables<^ ot the poets ; and that he had attained 
to a notion of the one only true God, insomuch, that upoa 
the account of his belief of the Deity, and his exemplary** 
life, some have thought fit to rank lum with Christian phi- 
losophers. 

8. And indeed his behavior upon his trial was more like 
that of a Christian martyr* than an impious pagan,*^ — where 
he appeared with such a composed confidence, as naturally 
results from innocence ; and rather, as Cicero^ observes, as 
if he were to determine upon his judges, than to supplicate 
them as a criminal. — ^But how slight soever the proofs were 

a Pes'-tivals, feasta. e Mar'-tyr, one whole put to deaUi for 

b In-sin'-u-ate, to wind in, to hint • the truth. 

c Pa'-bies. instructhre fictions. /Pa'-gan, an idolater. 

d Ex-em'-plarry, worthy of unitatlon. g Cic -e-ro, a Roman orator. 
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a^inst ]iim, the factiogfr watrxwwcrful enough to find him 
gmlty. 

9. It was a pririlege, howei|^, granted him, to demand a 
mitigation^ of punishment, — to change the condemnation of 
death into banishment,^ impriaonment or a fine. But he 
replied, generously, that he would chooee neither of those 
ponisbments, becauseHhat would be to acknowledge himself 
guilty. This answer so ineeni^d his judges^ that they de- 
termined he should drink the hemlock,<i a punishment at that 
time much in use among them. 

10. Thirty days were allowed him to prepare to die ; do* 
nng which time he conversed with his friends with the same 
evenness and serenity of mind he had ever done before. And 
though they had bribed the jatler for his escape, he refused 
it, as an ungenerous violation of the laws, lie was about 
seventy years old when he suffered ; which made him say, 
he thought himself happy to quit life, at « time when it be- 
gan to be troublesome ; and that his death was rather a de- 
liverance than a punishment 

11. Cicero has described, with great eloquence, the lofty 
sentiments and magnanimous* behavior of Socrates. — While 
be held the fatal cup in his hand, he declared that he con- 
sidered death, not as a punishment inflicted on him. but as 
a help furnished him, ot arriving so much s^ner at heaven. 

12. His children being broueht before hun, he spoke to 
them a little, and then desired them to be taken away. The 
hour appointed for drinking the hemlock being come, they 
brought him the cup, which he received without any emo- 
tion, and then addressed a prayer to heaven. It is highly 
reasonable, said he, to offer my prayers to the Supreme Being 
on this occasion, and to beseech him to render my departure 
from earth, and my last journey^ happy. Then he drank oi! 
the poison with amazing tranquillity. ^ 

13. Observing his friends in this fatal moment weeping 
and dissolved in tears, he reproved them with great mildness, 
asking them whether their virtue had deserted them ; ^' for,'' 
added he, *^ I have always heard that it is our duty calml3r to 
resign our breath, giving thanks to God." After walking 
about a little while^ perceiving the poison beginning to work, 
he ]ay down on his couch, and, in a few moments after, 
breathed his last. Cicero declares, that he could never read 
the account of Ute death of Socrates without shedding tears. 

14. Soon after his death, the Athenians were convinced of 
his innocence, and considered all the misfortunes winch afler- 

a Fmc^-tioiXi a poiitical party. 4 Hem'-lock, a poisonous weed. 

b Mit-i-ffa'-tion, alleviation. I Mag-nan'-i-moua, great in iniod. 

eBan'-ish-cnent, expulsion from one's 
own countrj. 
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ward befell the republic, as a pwustenent for the injustice of 
his sentence. When the academy, and the other places of 
the city where he taught, presented themselves to the view 
of his countrymen, they coum not refrain from reflecting on 
the reward bestowed by tlMm, on on^ who had done them 
such important services. They canceled* the decree which 
had condemned him. — put Melitus H^ death, — banished bis 
other accusers, — ana erected to his memory a statue '^ of 
brass, which was executed oy the famous Lypippus. 

SECTION V. 

Interesting account of William Penn^s treaty with the In- 
diansy previous to his settling in Pennsylvania, 




rant to dispossess) the first proprietors of the land. He had 
accordingly appointed his commissionersj the preceding year, 
to treat with them for the fair purchase of a part of their 
lands, and for their joint possession of the remainder; and 
the terms of the settlement being now nearly agreed upon, 
he proceeded, very soon after his arrival, to conclude the set- 
tlement, and solemnly to pledge his faith, and to ratify and 
confirm the treaty, in sight both of the Indians and planters. 

^. For this purpose a grand convocation^ of the tribes had 
been appointed, near the spot where Philadelphia now stands ; 
and it was agreed, that he and the presiding Sachems'' should 
meet and exchange faith, under the spreading branches of a 
prodigious elm-tree that grew on the bank ©f the river. On 
the day appointed, accordingly, an innumerable multitude of 
the Indians assembled in that neighborhood, and were seen, 
with their dark visages^ and brandished* arms, moving, in 
vast swarms* in the depths of the woods which then over- 
sha^d the whole of that now cultivated region. 

*3. On the other hand, William Penn, with a moderate at- 
tendance of friends, advanced to meet them. He came of 
course unarmed, — in his usual plain dress, — without banners, 
or mace, or ^ard, or carriages ; and only distinguished from 
his companions by wearing a blue sash of silk net work, 
(which It seems is still preserved by Mr. K«tt, of Seething^, 
hall, near Norwich,) and by having in his hcnd a roll of 

a Qan'-ccl-ctl, obliterated, annulled. e Sa'-chems, chiefs of Indian tribes. 

h Stat-ue, an ima^c. /Vis'>a-^cs, faces, countenances. 

c Cl^ari'-er, a d^^ed, a grant ^ Brand -ish-ed, raised and reared ia 
d Cou-v(v-ca'-tion, an asfiemb^y. the air. 
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parchment,^ on which was engrossed** the confirmation of 
the treaty of purchase and amity.* 

4. As soon as he drew neaf the spot where the Sachems 
were assembled, (he whole mulutude of Indians threw down 
their weapons, and seated thevkselyes on the ground in 
groups, each under his own chieftain ; and the presiding 
chief intimated to W3liam Pcnn, that the nations were ready 
to hear him> Having been Ifcus called upon, he began: 
" The great Spirit," he said, " who made him and them, who 
ruled ^e heaven and the earth, and who knew the innermost 
thoughts of man, knew that he and his friends had a hearty 
desire to live in peace and friendship with them, and to 
serve them to the utmost of their power. 

5. '^ it was not their custom to use hostile weapons against 
their fellow creatures : for which reason they had come un- 
armed. Their object was not to do injury, and thus provoke 
the Great Spirit, but to do good. They were then met on 
the broad pathway ai good fiiith and good will ; so that no 
advantage was to be taken on either side, hut all was to be 
openness, brotherhood and love." 

6. After these and other words, he unrolled the parchment, 
and, by means of the same interpreter, '^ conveyed to them, 
article by article, the conditions of the purchase, and the 
words of tiie compact then made for their eternal union. 
Among other things, they were not to be molested in their 
iawfnl pursuits, even in the territory they had alienated ;* 
for it was to be common to them and the English. 

7. They were to have the same liberty to do all things 
therein, relating to the improvement of tneir grounds, and 
the providing of sustenance for their families, which the 
English had. If any disputes should arise between the two. 
they should be settled by twelve persons, half of whom should 
be Engli-h and half Indians. He then paid them for the 
land, and made them many presents besides, from the mer 
chandise that had been spread before them. Having done 
this, he laid the roll of parchment on the ground, observifig 
again, that the giound should be common to both people. 

8. He then added, he would not do as the Mary landers 
did, that is, call them Children or Brothers only : tor often 
parents "were apt to whip their childrein too severely, and 
brothers sometimes would differ; neither would he compare 
the friendship between him and them to a chain, for the raih 
might sometimes rust it, or "si tree might fall and break it*, 
but he shcoid consider them as the same Aesh and blood 

•Parch'-ment, skins dressed for wri- e Am'-i-ty, agreement, friendship . 

ling oja. d In-ter'«pret-er, one who erpounda. 

6ED-grosa'-ed, written in large letters, e A'-lien-a-ted, estranged, transferred. 
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with ^ Christians, and the same as if one man's body were 
to be divided into two parts. He then took up the parch- 
ment, and presented it to the Sachem who wore the horn in 
the chapletj^ and desired hixn and the other Sachems to pre- 
serve it carefully for three %enerations, that their children 
might know what had passed between them, just as if he 
himself had remained with them to repeat it. 

9. The Indians, in retur», made long and stately ha- 
rangues :^ of which, however, no more seems to have been 
^membered bnt that " they pledged themselves to live iu 
love with William Penh and his children, as long as Uie sun 
and moon shonld endure." And thus ended this famous 
treaty : — of which Voltaire hasxemarked, with so much truth 
and severity, that " it was the only one ever concluded be- 
tween savages and Christians that was not ratified® by an 
oath, — and the onlv one that never was broken." 

10. Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the negotiation** 
was entered into, and the corresponding settlement conduct- 
ed, that, for the space of more than seventy years, and so 
long indeed as the Cluakers retained the chief power in the 
government, the peace and amity which had been thus so- 
lemnly promised and concluded, never was violated ; and a 
great and most striking, though solitary example afforded, 
pf the facility with which they who are really sincere and 
friendly in their own views, may live in harmony, even with 
those who are supposed to be pec'uliarly fierce and faithless. 

Edinburgh Review, 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Superstition contrasted,* 

1. I HAn lately a very remarkable dream, which made so 
strong an impression upon me, that I remember every word 
of it ; and if you are not better employed, you may read the 
relation of it as follows ;-^I thought I was in the midst of a 
very entertaining set of company, and extremely delighted 
in attending to a lively conversation, when, on a sudden, I 
perceived one of the most shocking ngures that imagination 
can frame, advancing toward me. 

2. She was dressed in black, her skin was contracted into 
a thousand wrinkles, her eyes deep sunk in her head, and 
her complexion pale and livldf as tne countenance of death. 
Hef looks were filled with terror and unrelenting*^ severity, 
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aod het hands anned with whips and scorpions.* At soon 
as she came near, with a horrid frown, and a voice that chill- 
ed my very blood, she bade me follow her. I obeyed : and 
she led iQe through rt^ged paths, beset with briers and 
thorns, into a deep, solitary valley. 

3. Wherever shf passecl, the fading ordure withered be- 
neath her steps ; her pestilential*' breath infected the air with 
malignant vapors — obscured the luster of the sun, and in- 
volved the fair face of heaven in universal gloom. Dismal 
bowlings resounded through the forest : from every baleful 
tree the night-raven uttered his dreadful note ; and the pros- 
pect was filled with desolation and horror. In the midst of 
this tremendous scene, my execrable guide* addressed me 
in the following manner : 

4. '^ Retire with me, O rash, unthinking mortal I from the 
vain allurements of a deceitful world ; and l^arn that plea- 
sure was not designed as the portion of human life. Man 
was bom to mourn and to be wretched. This is the cond 
tion oi all below the stars ; and whoever endeavors to oppose 
it^ acts in contradiction to the will of heaven. Fly, then, 
from the enchantments of youth and social delight, and here 
consecrate thy solitary hours to lamentation and wo. Misery 
it the duty of all sublunary^ beings ; and every enjoy men 
is ao ofiR&nse to the Deity, who is to be worshiped only by 
the mortiiicaiion of every sense of pleasure, and the ever 
lasting exercise of sighs and tears." 

5. This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my spirits 
and seemed to annihilate* every principle of joy within m^ 
I threw m^rself beneath a blasled yew, where the winds blew 
cold and dismal dround my head, and dreadful apprehensions 
chilled my heart. Here i resoljved to lie till the hand of 
death, which I impktiently invoked/ should put an end to 
the miseries of a life so deplorably wretched. In this, sad 
situation, I espied on. one hand of oae a deep muddy river 
whose heavy waves rolled on, in slow, sullen murmurs. 

6. Here I determined to plunge ; and was just upoe tne 
brink, when I found myself suddenly drawn back, l turned 
about, and was surprised by the slgnt of the loveliest object 
I had ever beheld. The most engaging charms of youth 
and beauty, appeared in all her form ; enulgent glories spar 
kled in her eyes, and their awAil splendors were softened 
by the gentlest looks oi compassion and peace. 

7. At her approacli, the frightful specter,* who had before 

a Seor'-pi-oas, reptUet hiving ▼eBom> tflSabMu^na-iy, earthly, being under 

OQB sting*. the moos. 

b PeM-i-leu'-tial, oontuning conti^n. e Jun-nT -bUlate, to reduce to nothing 
e Ex'-e-cra-ble, deaerving to be earned./ In-vo'-ked, addreesed in prayer. 

g 8pec'*ter, an apparition, a ;bost. 
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torm^lled me, vanished away, and with her all the horrors 
she had caused. The gloomy clouds brightened into cheer- 
ful sunshine, the groves recovered their verdure, and the 
whole region looked gay and blooming as the garden of 
Eden. I was quite transported at this unexpected chan^e^ 
and reviving pleasure began to gladden «ay thougBfts, when, 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness, my beauteous deliv- 
erer thus uttered her divine instructions : 

8. " My name is Religion. I am the offspring of Truth 
and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, Hope, and Joy.— • 
That monster, from whose power I have freed you, is called 
Superstition ; she is the child of Discontent, and her folloinr- 
ers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus, different as we are, she 
has often the insolence to assume my name and character ; 
and seduees unhappy mortals to think us the same, till she 
at length driv'es them to the borders of Despair — that dread- 
ful abyss* into which you were just going to sink 

9. ^^ Look' around and survey the various beautieis of the 
globe, which heaven has destined for the seat of the humaa 
race, and consider whether a world thus ex<}aisiteiy>' framed, 
could be intended for the abode of misery and pain. For 
what end has the lavish hand of Providence diffused iiHit2>- 
m^rable objects of delight, but jtliat all might rejoice in the 
privilege of existence, and be filled with grati|ude to the be- 
neficent Author of it. 

10. " Tbus to enjoy the blessings he has sent, is Virtue ai^d 
obedience; and to reject them merely as means of pleasure, 
^8 pitiable ignorance, or absvrd permsenes*^^ Infinite good- 
ness is tbe source of created existence. The proper tenden- 
cy of every rational being, from the highest order of raptured 
seraphs^ to the meanest rank of men, is, to rise ineessantif 
from lower degrees of happiaest to higher. They have fa 
culties assigned them for various orders c^ delights." 

11. " What 1" cried I, " is this the language of Religion ? 
Does she lead her votaries* through flowery paths, and bid 
vhen^ pass an unlaborious life 1 Where are the painful toils 
of virtue, the mortifications of penitent^ and the selfnienyiag' 
exercises of saints and heroes ?" 

. 12. ^^ The true enjoyments of a reasonable being," an- 
swered she, mildly,/^do aot ffonaist in unboonded induigeace, 
or luxurious^ ease, — ia the tumnlt of passioas, the languor of 
mdulgence, or the flutter of light amusements. Yielding to 
unmoral pleasures eornipts the mind; living to Animal and 

a A-byss', a deep pit. d Ser'-aphs, aiif eli of the hiirbeM order. 

ftEx'^quia-iteay, nicelr^eompAetely. cVo'-M-riea, penotM detoted by vow 
e Per-verse'-aeifl^ troMuea% ummetar to aay aerviee. 

bleneaa. /Lux-u'-ri-oua, Toluptuoua^ •oft«nlns;. 
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trifling onms debases it : both m their degree, disqnsliljf it for 
Its genuine good, and const^ it over to wretchedness. 
Whoever would he really happT)iirast make the diligent and 
regular exercise of his superior powers his chief attention,^- 
ftdorin^ the perfections of his maker, expressing j^ood will 
to bis feUow-creatoves, and cultiratlng iftward rectitude.* 

13. *^ To his corporeal ^ faculties he must allow such grati- 
fications, as will, by refreshing, invigorate him for nobler 
pursuits. In the regions inha&ted hv angelic natures, na- 
mingled felicity forever blooms ; joy flows there with a per- 
petual and abundant stream, nor needs any mound to check 
Its course. Beings, conscious of a frame of mind originally 
diseased, as all the human race have cause to be, must use 
the regimen'^ of a stricter self-sovemment. 

14. " W hoever has been guilty of voluntary excesses, must 
patiently submit, both to the painful workings of nature, and 
needful severities of medicine, in order to his cure. Still he 
is entitled to a moderate share, of whatever alleviating^ ac- 
commodations this fair mansion of his merciful Parent af- 
fords, consistent with his recovery. And. in proportion as 
this recovery ad\ anees, the livelieat joy will spring from his 
secret sense of an amended and improved heart. — So far 
ftoAi the horrors of despair is the condition even of the 
guilty. — Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought of the gulf ij^to 
which thou wast just now goin?to plunge. 

15. " Wfcdle the most faulty have every encouragement to 
amend, the more innocent soul will be supported with still 
sweeter consolations under all its experience of human i&fir« 
mities — supported by the gladdening assurances, that every 
sincere endeavor to outgroW them, shall be assisted, accept- 
ed, and rewarded. To such a one, the lowest self-abasement 
is hut a deep-laid foundation for the most elevated hopes ; 
since they who faithfully examine and acknowledge what 
they are, shall be enabled, under my conduct, to become 
what thev desire. % 

16. '^ I'he Christian and the hero are inseparable.; alid to 
the aspirings of unassuming trust and filial* confidence, are 
set no bounds. To him who is animated with a view of ob- 
taining approbation from the Sofvereig[n of the universe, no 
difficiuty is insurmountable. Secure, in this pursuit, of eve- 
ry neednil aid, his conflict with the severest pains and trials, 
is little ntore than the vigorous exercises of a mind in health. 

17. "His patient dependence on that providence which 
looks through ail eternity, — ^his silent resignation, — his ready 

« 1lee''-ti-tDd«, uprifhtneM, jaatnewi. d AX-W i1-8-tinj{,inakine more tolexmblt. 
b Cor-jpo're-al, pertaining to the UkJt. • FQ-Kl, pcrUmint to a cliUd. 
e R6c^I•mell40Terameb^refuIaled <uet 
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ftcconnpodatioa of bis thoughts and beharior to its iascnita* 
ble ways, — are at once tbe most excellent sort of self-den ial, 
and a source of the most exalted transports. Society is tbe 
true sphere^ of human virtue. In social, active life, difficul-. 
ties will perpetually be met with ; restraints of many kinds 
will be necessary f'and studying to behave right in respect 
of these, is a dtsciplttie of tbe human heart, useful to others, 
and improving to itself. 

18. ^^ Suffering is no duty, but where it is necessary to 
avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor pleasure a crime, but where it 
strengthens^ the influence of bad inclinations, or lessens the 
^enerou% activity of virtue. The happiness allotted to man 
in his present stale, is indeed faint and law, compared with 
his immortal prospects, and j^ob^ capacities: but yet, what- 
ever portion of it the ctistributing hand of heaven oners to 
each individual, is a needful support and refreshment for tl^e 
present moment, so iar as it may not hinder the attaining of 
nis final destination. 

19. ''Return, th«;n, with me, from continued misery to 
moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity :^ — return, urooi 
the contracted views, of solitude, to the proper duties of a rela* 
tive and dependent being. Religion is not confined to cells 
and closets, nor restrained to siillen retirement. These are 
the glooDiy doctrines of Superstition, by which she endea-. 
vols to break those chains of benevolence and social afiec-- 
tion, that link the welfare of every particular witl\ tkat of the 
whole. Remember that the greatest honor you can pay the 
Author of your being is a benavior so cheeriuly as disco vcfrs' 
a mind satisfied with his dispensations." 

20. Here my preceptress paused ; and I was going to ex* 
press my acknowledgments for her diseoufse, when a ring- 
ing of bells from the neifi^hboring village, and the new rising 
stm, darting his beapas through my windows, awoke me. 

Jjir0, Carter* 
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CHAPTER IIL 

DIDA0TK3 PIECES. 
SEOTtON I. 

On the pleasure (^acquiring knowledge^ 

I 

1. In every period of life, the acquisition of knowledge is 
one of the most pleasing employments of th^ human mind. 

\ « Sphere, 1 ^obe, orb, circuit b A-iae'.rt.^, obterfulnMs, Uv»ttaeBa. 
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Bot in yotttb, there are ciieinnstaiices whick make it nodue- 
tive of higher eDJoymeot. It is then that every thing oas tht 
charm of noveUy ^ that curiosity and faacy ale awake ; and 
that the heart swells with, the aoticipatioiia^ of future emi- 
* nence and utility. Even in those lower hranehes of instrae* 
tion which we call mere accomplishmAts, there is som^- 
dung always pleasing to the young in their acqaisition. 

2. They seem to b^oroe erery well educated person ; they 
adorn, if thejr do not dignify humanity ; and what is far more, 
while they ^ve an ele^nt tmployment to hours of leisure 
and relaxation, they afford a means of contributing to the 
purity and innocence of domestic life. But in the acquisir 
tion of knowledge of the higher kind, — ^in the hours when 
the young gradually begin the study of the laws of nature, 
and of the faculties of the human mind, or of the magnift* 
cent revelations of the GoBpel,**-there is a pleasiire of a sub- 
Hmer nature. 

3. Th« doud, which in* their infant years seemed to cover 
nature from their view/ begins gradually to resolve.* .The 
w(Nrld in which they are placed, opens with all its wonders 
upon their eye $ their powers of attention and obsiervation 
seem to eil^and with the «eene before them ; and while ther 
see, for the first time, the immensity of the universe of God, 
and mark the Qiajestic simplicity oi tliose laws by which its 
operations are conducted, they feel as if they were awakened 
to a higfher species of being, and admitted into nearer inter* 
course with the Author of Nature. 

4. It is this period, accordingly, more than all others^ that 
determines oor hopes or fears ^ the future fate of the young. 
To feel no. joy in such pursuits, — ^to listen carelessly to the 
voice which brti^s such magnificent instruction, — to see the 
veil raised which conceals the counsels of the Deity^ and to 
show no emotion at the discovery, — are symptoms or a weak 
and t(Mrpid<* spirit— of a mind unworthy of the advantages 
it possesses, and fitted only for the humility of sensual and 
ignoble pleasure. 

5. Of those, on the contnrv, who dtstinguiih themselves 
by the loye of knowledge,-^wlu> follow with ardor the career 
that is open to them, — ^we are apt to form the most honorable 
presages.' It is the character which is natural to youth, and 
which, therefore, promises well of their maturity. We fore* 

. see ifor them, at least a life of pure and virtuous enjoyment : 
aad we are willing to anticipate no common share ot future 
usefulness and si^ndor. 

a Nov'el'ty, BewD«fl% i*ocentne9S. ^ITor^'pid, destitute of feelinf, dulL 
b An-tic-tfta'-tione, foretaste*. a Pjt0'-i»-fe% Mgai fi>re«iK>irai(«Tniti^ 

c ae-fli^e', dijMoIve, deicirmine in nund. 
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6. In the second pkce, the porsnits of knowledge lead not 
only to happiness, but to honor. " Length of days is in her 
right hand, and in her ieft are riches and honor. It is hon- 
orable to excel, even in the most trifling species of knowl- 
edge — in those which can amuse only the passing hour. It 
id more honorable #f eicel in those difierent branches of sci- 
ence, which ^re connected with the liberal professions of life 
and which tend so much to the dignity' and well-being of 
humanity. 

7. It is the means of raising 4he most obscure to esteem, 
and attention ; it opens to the just ambition of youth some of 
^e most^4i^^"?u^^^<I ^^^ irespedted situations in society l 
and it places them there, with the consoling reflection, that it 
is to iheit own indUstrvand labor, in the providence of Grodj 
that they are alone indebted fbr them. * But, to excel in th« 
higher attvinments of knowledge,-<^to be distinguished in 
those greater pursuits which have commanded the attention, 
and exhausted the abilities of the wise in every former age, — 
iS) perhaps, of all the distinctions of human understanding^ 
the most honorable and grateful. 

8. When we look back Bpon the great men who have gone 
before us h) every path of glory, we feel our eye turned from 
the career* of war and of ambition, and involuntarily rest 
upon those who have displayed the great truths of religion,— 
who have investigated the laws of social welfare, or extend- 
ed the sphere of human knbwledge* These are honors, we 
feel, which have been gained withotit a crime, and which 
can be enjoyed without remorse. They are honors also 
which can never die, — which can shed lustre even upon the 
humblest head, — and to which the young of every succeed- 
ing ase will look up, as their brightest incehtive^ to the por^ 
auit (» virtuous fame. 

SECTION H. 

On the uses of knout edge. 

1. The first end to which all wisdom or knowledge ought 
to be emfitoyed, is, to illustrate' tke wisdom or goodness of 
the- Father of Nature. Kvexy science that is cultivated by 
men leads naturally to religious thought— ^from the study 
of the plant that grows beneath our feet, t^ that of the Host 
of Heaven above us, who perform their stated revolutions in 
majestie silence, amid the expanse of infinity. When in the 
youth of Moses, " The Lord appeared to hmi in Horeb^*' a 
voice was heard, saying, "draw nigh hither, and put off thy 

• Carreer', « eourie, a no*. c n4us'>tn(te, to explain, make olear. 

h Iii-cen'-tives, IncUeaieiita. 
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^oes from thy feet ; for the place where thou etandest ii 
holy grooBd." 

§L It is with rach reTerential awe that erery great or ele- 
cted miikd will approach to the stady of nature ; and with 
9itch feelings of adoration and mtitode, that he will receive 
the illumination that gradually opens upon hit souL It is 
not the lifeless nass of matter, he will then feel, that he is 
examining; it is the mighty machine of Eternal Wisdom,-* 
the workmanship of Him, '4n whom every thing lives, and 
moves, and haa its bemg." 

3. Under an aspect of this kind, it is impossible to pursue 
knowledge without mingling with it the most ^ievalea senti^ 
m^ts of devotion ; it is impossible to perceive the laws of 
nature, without perceiving, at the same time, the presence 
and the Providence of the Lawgfiver ;**-and thus it is, that, 
in eresy age, the evidences of. religion have advanced with 
the progfess id true philosophy ; and that science,* in erect- 
ing a monument td herself, has at the same time erected an 
altar lo the Deity* 

4b The knowledge of nature is not exhausted. There are 
many great discoveries yet awaitiv^ the labors of science ; 
and with them there are also awaiting 4o humanitv, many 
additio&al proofs of the wisdom and benevolence ^^of Him 
that made us." To the hope of these great discoveries, few 
indeed can pretend ; yet let it be ever remembered, that he 
^ wko can tmce any one new fact, or can exemplify^ any one 
new instance of divine wisdom or benevolence in tiie sys- 
tem dT nature, has not lived in vain,-^Hhat he has added to 
the sum of human knowledge,*-^nd, what is far more, that 
he haa added to the eviden<H> of those ^ater truths, upon 
which the happiness of time and eternity depends. 

5. The second great end to which all knowledge ought to 
be employed, is^ to the welfare of hunuinity. Every science 
is the foundation of some art, beneficial to men ; and while 
the study of it leads us to see the beneficence of the laws of 
aamre, it calls upon us also to follow the great end of 4be 
FatW of Nature, in their employment and a|^lication. I 
need not ,0ay what a field is thus opened to the benevolence 
of knowledge : I need not ^tell you that in every department 
of leamiag there is. good to be done to mankind ; I need not 
remind you, that the a^ in which we live has given us the 
noblest examples of this kind, and that science now finds its 
highest glory, in improving the coadttion^ or ia allaying the 
miseries of numahity. 

aSci'-enee, lmoifleH|e 6ep«n^lni on b Et-^m'-pII*fy,to Ohntnto by etau^ 
■peeuutivtt priucipleB, rather tksa pie. 
practice. 
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6. But there is one thing of which it is proper ever to 
remind you, — because the modesty of knowledge often leads 
us to forget it, — aod that is, the power of scientifio benevo- 
lence is far greater than that of all others to the welfare o£. 
society.. The benevolence of the opulent,* however epii- 
nent it may be, perkhes with themselves. The benevolence, 
even of sovereigns, is limited to the narrow^boundary of hu- 
man life ; and not unfrequentlv is succeeded bv aiffereot 
and discordant counsels. But the benevolence of4:nowledge 
is of a kind as extensive as the. race <^ man, and as perma- 
jient as the existent^ of society. 

7. H^ in whatever situation he 4nay be, who in the study 
of science has discovered a new means of alleviating paiix, 
or of remedying disease, — who has described a wiser method 
of preventing poverty^ or o( shielding misfor^ane,— rwho has 
su^^ted additional means of increasing or Improving the 
beneficent pioductions of nature,*— has- left a memorial of 
himself which can never be fbrgotten, — which will commit- 
nicate happiness to ages yet unborn, — and which, in the em- 
i^atie language of scripture, renders him a " fellow-worker" 
with GodTkim^lf, in the improvement of his Creation. 

8. Tbe third great end of all knowledge is the improve- 
meat and exaltation of our own minds. It was the voice of 
the apostle, — '^ What manner of men ought ye to be, to whom 
the truths of the Gk)spel have come ?" — It is the voice of na- 

^ ture also,*—'^ What manner of men oi^ht yjs to be, to whom 
the treasures of wisdom are opened ^''^-^Of ail the spectacles, 
indeed, which life ean offer us, there is none more painful, or 
unnatural, than that of the union of vice with knowledge. 
It counteracts the great designs of Ood in the distribution of 
wisdom; and it assimilates^ man, not to the usual charaet«: 
of human frailty, but to those dark and malignant sjNrits who 
fell from heaven, and who excel in knov^edge only that 
they may enif^oy it ip malevolence. 

d. To the wise and virtuous man, on the contrary ,r*-to him 
whose moral attainments have kept pace with his intellec- 
tual, and who has eniployed the great talent with which he 
is intrusted to the glory of Qod, and to the good of humani- 
ty, — is presented the sublimest prospect that mortality can 
know. ^' in my father's bouse," says ma Savior, " are many 
mansions f^ — ^mansions, we may dare interpret,' fitted to the 
difietent powers that lite has acquired, and to the uses to 
which they have been applkd. 

a Op'-Q-Icot, reiy w«ttlthir, rich. f la-ttf^ prtt to esplain, 

k A«-tia'-i-Iates, makea skt. 
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8I0T10N IIL 

Integrity^ the gtdde of lift* 

1. Evert one "who has be^n to make any progress m th^ 
world, will be sensible, that to conduet himself in human af- 
fairs with wisdom and propriety, is often a matter of no small 
difficulty. Amidst that Tariety of characters, of jarring dis- 
positions, and of interfering intflrests, which tace place among 
those with whom we h^ve intercourse, we are ireqiiently at 
a stand as to the part most prudent for us to choose. Igno- 
rant of what is [Assinff in the breasu of those around us, 
we can form no more than doubtful conjectures concerning 
the events that are likely to happen. 

^, They mav take some turn altogether different from the 
course in whicn we have imagined they were to rui^ accord- 
ing to which we had formed our plans. The slightest inci- 
dent often shoots out into important consequences, of which 
we were not aware. The labyrinth, becomes so intricate,^ 
that the most sa^cious* can lay hold of no clue to guide him 
through it : he nods himself embarrassed, and at a loss bow 
to act.— In public and in private life, in managing his own 
concerns, and in directing those ^ others, the doubt started _ 
by the wise man frequently occurs; IVho knoweth what is 
good for man in this life ? 

3. While thus fatigued with conjecture, we remain per- 
plexed and undetermined in our choice ; we are at the same 
tune pulled to different sides by the various emotions which 
belong to our nature. On one hand, pleasure allures us to 
what is agreeable; on the other, interest weighs us^own 
toward what seems gainful. Honor attracts us to what is 
splendid ; and indolence inclines us to what is easy. In the 
consultations which we hold with our own mind concerning 
our conduct, how often are we thus divided within our- 
selves, — puzzled by the uncertainty of future events, and 
distracted by the contest of different inclinations ! 

4. It is in such situations as these, that ^e nrinclple of in- 
tegnty interposes to give light and direction. While worldly 
men nuctuafie in the midst of those perplexities which I have 
described, the virtuous man has one oracle*^ to which he re- 
sorts in every 10 iibious case, and Vhose decisions ke holds to 
be infallible. He consults his own conscience ; he listens to 
the voice of God* Were it only on a tew occasions that this 

a In-teg'-ri-fj, uprightness. c 8a-«'-clou8, wise, decerning . 

b lo'-U i-cate, cotaogled, inTolved. d Or -a-cle, a PBgao deity. 
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oracle could be consulted, its value would be less. But 9t is 
a mistake to imagine that its responses" are seldom given. 

5. Hardly is there any material transaction wliitever in 
human life — any important question that holds us in suspense 
as to practice — but the difFerfence between right and wrong will 
show itself; and the principle of integrity will, if we Tislen 
to it impartially, give a clear decision. Whenever the mind 
is divided in itself, conscience is seldom or never neutral.** 
There is always one scale of the balance, into which it 
throws the weight of some virtue, or some praise ; of some- 
thing that is just and true, lovely, honest, and of good report. 

6. These are the forms which rise to the observation of 
the upright man. By others they may be unseen or over- 
looked ; but in his eye, the luster ot virtue outshines all 
other brightness. Wnerever this pole-star directs him, he 
steadily holds his course. — Let the issue of that course tje 
ever so uncertain ; — ^let his friends diflTer from him in opin- 
ion ; — let his enemies «lamor ; — ^he is not moved ; — ^his pur- 
pose is fixed. 

7. lie asks but one question of his heart, — ^hat is the 
part most becoming the station which he possesses, — thfe 
character which he wishes to bear, — the expectations which 
good men entertain of him ? Being once decide as to this, 

. he hesitates no more. He shuts his ears against every solici- 
#. tation. He pursues the direct line of integrity without turn- 
ing either to the right Hand or to the left, "It is the Lord 
who cailelh. Him I follow. Let him order what seemeth 
good in his sight." — ^It is in this manner, that the integri- 
ty of the upright acts as his guide. Blair. 

^ SECTION IV, 

The happiness of animals a proof of ditine benevolence. 

1. The air, the earthy the water, teem with delighted ex- 
' istence. In a spring noon or summer evening, on which 

ever side we turn our eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd 
Upoa out view. " The insect youth are on the wing." 
Swarms of nevt b^prn flies are trying their |unionsr in the air. 
Their sportive motions, — their gratuitous^ activity, — their 
continual change of place, without use or purpose, — testify 
their joy, and the exultation which they feel in their lately 
discovered faculties. * ** 

2. A bee, among <be (lowers in spring, is one of the most 
cheerful objects that can be looked upon. Its life appears to 

« Raspon«'.et, answeri. c Gratu'-i-tous, free, without reward 

6 Neu ual, uklog no part liv a conteat. 
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be all enjoyinent^-^so busy aod »o pleased, — ^fet it ia only a 
specimen of insect life, with which, by reason of the animal's 
being h^M domesticated,^ we happen to be better acquainted 
than we are with that of others. The whole wingfiiioaect 
tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their proper em* 
pl#ynients, and under every variety of convtitation, gratified, 
and perhaps equally gratified, by the offices which the Au< 
thor of their nature nas assigned to them. 

3. But the atmosphere is not the only scene of their en^ 
joyment. Plants are covered with little insects, greedily 
sucking their juices. Other species are running about, wfto 
an alacrity in their motions, which carries with it every mark 
of pleasure. Large patches of ground are sometimes half 
covered with these brisk and sprightly natures. 

4. If we look to what the wa^rs produce, shoals of fish 
fapuent the margins of rivers, of lakes, and of the sea itself. 
'fVese are so happy, that they know not what to do with 
themselves. Their attitudes,^ — their vivacity — their leaps 
out of the water^-their frolics in it — all conduce to show 
their excess of spirits, and are simply the effects of that ex- 
cess. Walking by the seaside, in a calm evening, upon a 
sandy sh<^e and with an ebbins; tide, I have frequently re- 
marked the appearance of a dark cloud, or rather very thlek 
mist, hanging over the edge of the water to the heignt per- 
haps of half a yard, and of the bre&dth of two or three yards, 
stretching along the coast as far as the eye could reach, and 
always retiring with the water. 

5. When this cloud came to be examined, it proved to be 
so much space filled with young shrimps, '^ in the act of 
bounding into the air from the shallow margin of the water, 
or from the wet sand. ^ any motion of a mute animal 
could express delight, it was this: if they had designed to 
make signs of thi^ir happiness, they could not have done it 
more intelligibly. Soppaee, then, what there is no reaa^ 
to doubt, each individual Of this number to be in a state of 
positive enjoyment, — what a sum, collectively, of gratifica- 
tion and pleasure have we here before our view ! 

6. The ^oung of all animals appear to receiv% |Jea«are, 
simply from the exercise of their limbs and bodily laculties, ' 
without refer^ce to any end to be attained, or any use to be 
answered by ^e exertion. A chil(l^ without knowing any 
thing of the usa of language, is in a high degree delighted 
with being abM to speak. Its in^ssant repetition 4f a few 
articulate sounds, or perhaps of a single word which it haa 
learned^ prcmounce, proves this point clearly. 

a Do-mes^-U'ca-tQd, made tame. c Shrimps, small shell fisb. 

b at'*t^tades, postores, gei^oies. 
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7. Nor is it less pleased with its iirst syccessfal eBdeawrs 
to walk, although entirely ignoratit of the importance of the 
attainment to its future life, and even without applying it to 
anyrpptaent purpose. A child is delighted with speaking, 
without having any thing t(/say,-*~and with walking, without 
knowing whither to go. And previously to both these, it* is 
reasonable to believe, that the waking hours of mfanpy'are 
agreeably taken up with the exercise of vision, or perhaps 
more properly speaking, with learning to see. 

8. But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent of 
Cfftation has provided. Happiness is found wuh tne puiting 
cat, no less than with the playful kitteu, — m the arm-ctanr 
of dozmg a^e, an well as in the sprightliness of the dance, os 
the animation of the chace. To novelty, ^o acuteness ot 
sensation, to hope, to ardor of pursuit, succeeds, what is in 
no inconsiderable degree an equivalents for them all, "p^ 
ception of ease." 

9. Herein is the exact difference between -the young and 
the old. The young are not happv but when enjoying plea- 
sure; the old are happy when free from pain. And thit 
constitution suits wftlt- tne degrees of animal powef whicl 
thejf respectively p<$ssess. The vigor of youth was to b 
stimulated to action by impatience of rest; while to the im 
becility^ of age, quietness and repose become positive ppratif 
cations. In one importani^respect the advantage is with th 
old. A state of ease is, generally speaking, more attainab] 
than a state of pleasure. A constitution, therefore, which ca 
enjoy ease, is preferable to that which can taste only pleasur 

10. This same perception of ease oftentimes renders o 
age a condition or great comfort ; especially when riding 
its aiichor, after a busy or tempestuous life. It ia well d 
scribed by Rousseau^ to be the interval of repose and en jo 
tnent, between the hurry and the end of li4ie. How far t 
same cause extends to other animal nafhres, cannot 
judged of with certaij^y. The Uppearance of satlsfacti 
with which most animals, as their activity subsides,*^ sc 
and enjoy rest, affords reason to believe, that this source 
giftfificattoil is appointed to advanced life, under all, or m 
of its various ibrms. 

11. There is much truth in the following ^presentat 
given by Dr. Percival, a yery pious writer, as well as ex« 
lent man : — " To the inteUigent and virtuous^ old age j 
tents a seene of tranquil enjoyments, of oKedient appeti 
of well regulated amctions, ot maturity in Jcnowledge, t 
of calm preparation for immortality. In this serene jUludi < 

a B-qaW-a-lent, what is equal m worth, e Rons-aeau', a French pbilosopbe 
b liii-be>cir-i-t7, weakiMaa d Sub>aides', siniUi ceases, ends. 
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Dified sta$9, placed a^ it were on the confines of the tW( 
worlds, the mind of a good man reviews what S past witl 
the comoMFcency of an approring conscience; and looks for 
ward, witH hamble mercy m the confidence of God^ a4il mitl 
devoat aspirations,* towards his «ternal and ever-mcreasin^ 
fikvor.'* Palef. 

8ECTf02f r. 

The Seasons^ 

J, Persons of reflection and sensibility, contemplate witl 
jiterest the scenes of nature. The changes of the year imnar 
a color and character to their thoughts and feelings. Whei 
the seasons walk their round, — when the earth buds, th< 
ootn ripens, and the leaf falls — not only are the sens^ im 
pressed, but the mind is instructed ; the heart is touchec 
with sentiment, the fancy amused with visions. To a lorei 
of nature and oi wisdom, the vicissitudes of the season con 
vey a proof «nd exhibition of the wise and benevolent con* 
trivance of the Author of all thingp. 

2. When sufiering the inconveniencea of the ruder mru 
of the year, we may be tempted to wonder why this rotatimi^ 
is necessary -^why we could not be constantly gratified witl 
▼ernal^ bloom and fragrance, or summer beauty and profusion 
We tmagij|ii that, in a world of our creation, there would al- 
ways be a blessing in the air, and flowers and fruits on the 
earth. The chilling blasts and driving snow, — the desolated 
field, withered foliage,<* and naked tree, — should make nc 
part of the 5cenery which we wottld produce. .A little 
thought, however, «s sufficient to show the folly, if not im- 
piety, of such distrust in the appointments ot the greal 
Creator. / 

3. The succession and^ntrast of the seasons, give scope 
to that care and foresight, diligence and industry, which arc 
essential to the dignity and enjoyment of human bein^^s. 
whose happiness is connected with the exertion of their fa- 
culties. With our present constitution and state, in wfaaah 
impressions on the senses enter so much nxtXi our^easuret 
and pains, and the vivacity of our sensationa is atected by 
comparison,— ^the uniformity and continuance of a perpetuaJ 
spring, would greatly impair its pleasing effect upon our feel- 
ings. 

4. The present distribution of the aeveral JW^ of the 
year, is^evidently connected with the welfare of th^ whole^ 

o As-pi' ra'-fions, ardent wishes. e Vern'-al, belonginirto spring. 

* Ro-U'-tion, turning as a wheeL • d Fo'-U-age, leaves ofirees^ 
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aad tixepxoductlon of the greatest sum of beios and enjoy* 
ment. That motioa in the earthy and change of place in th^ 
sun, which cau&e one region of the globe to be cui\|igned to 
coU^^cay, and barrenness, impart to another heat and life, 
fertility and beauty. Whileiin our climate the earth is bound 
' with frosty and the " chilly smothering snows" are falling^ 
>the inhabitants of another behold the earth planted with ve- 
getation and appareled in verdure^ and those of a third are 
rejoicing in the appointed weeks of a harvest. 

5. Each Reason comes, attended with its benefits and 
pleasures. All are sensible o^ the charms of spring. Then, 
the seotes are delighted with the feast that is furnished on 
every field, and on every hill. Thie eye is sweetly delated 
on evtrjf ooject to which it turns. It is grateful to nerceive 
bow widely, yet chastely^ nature has mixed her colors and 
painted her robe,r-how bountifully: she has scattered her 
olossoms and flung her odors. We listen with joy to ike 

^ melody she has awakened in the groves^ and catch health 
from the pure and tepid* gales that blow from the mountains. 

6. When the summer exhibits the whole force of active 
nature, and shines in full beauty and splendbr,— ^when the 
succeeding season offers its ^^purple stores and golden grain,*' 
or displays its blended and softened tints^ — when the winter 
puts on Its sullen aspect, and brings stillness and repose, 
affording a respit from the labors which have occupied the 
preceding months, inviting us to reflection, and compensa- 
ting for Uie want of attractions abroad, by fireside delights, 
and home-felt joys, — in all this interchange and variety, we 

- find reason to acKnowledge the wise and benevolent care of 
the God of seasons. 

7. We are passing from the finer to the ruder portions of 
the year. The sun emits^ a fainter beam, and the sky is 
frequently overcast. The garde As and fields have become a 
waste and the forests have shed their verdsdit honors. The 
hills are no more enlivened with &e Bleating of flocks, and 
/the woodland no longer resounds with the song of birds. In 
these changes we see evidences of om own instability, and 
images of our transitory^ state. 

8. Our life ia compared to ft falling leaf. When we are 
disposed to count on protracted years, — to defer any serious 
thoughts of futurity, and to extend our plans through a long 
succession of seasons, — the spectacle of the "fading many- 
colored woods," and the naked trees, affords a salutary ad- 
monitioi^of our frailty. It should teach us to fill the short 
year of Our life, or that portion of it which may be allotted 

aTep'-id, Aioderately warm. p Traitt'-i-to-ry, floetinc* " 

6 E-oiit', to vend <^ ^ 
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to US, with useful employments and kannl^s pUaturet,— to 
practice that industry^ activity, and order, which the cootm 
of the natural world is constantly preaching. 
V. 9. Let not the passions blight the intellect in the spring of 
its advancement ; nor indolenea nor rice canker the promise 
of the heart in the blossom. Then shall the summer of life 
be adc^ned >vith moral beauty, — the autumn yield a harresl 
of wisdom and virtue, — and thf winter of- age be cheeied 
with pleasing reflections on the past, and bright hopes of the 
future. Monthly Anthology* 

OTCTIOIf YL 

On the 8vnflnt88 of Time, 

1. The natural adyan^e% which arise from the position 
of the earth we inhabit, witb respect to the other planets, af- 
ford much employment to mathematical speculation, — by- 
which it has been discovered, that no other conformation of 
the system c<mld have given such commodioyis distr^utions 
of light aild beat, or lave imparted fertility and pleasure to 
so great a part of a revolving sphere. 

2. It may perhaps be observed by the moralist, with efual 
reason, that our globe seems particularly fitted Tor the resi- 
dence of a being, placed here only ibr a short time, whose 
task is to advance himself to a higher and happier state of 
existence, by imremitted Tigilanee of caution, and activity 
of virtue. 

3. The duU^s required of man, are such as human nature 
does not willingly perform, and such as those are inclined to 
delay, who yet mtend, at some time, to falfill them. It was 
therefore necessary, that this universal reluctance should be 
caunteracted,* and the drowsiness of hesitation wiEdcened into 
resolye, — that the danger of procrastination^ should be always 
in Nv^^vA the fallacies* of security be hourly detected. 

4. To this end all .the appearances of nature uniformly 
conspire. Whatever .we s^e, on every side, reminds us of 
the lapse of thne and the flux of life. The day and night 
succeed each other ; the rotation of seasona diversifies the 
year ; the sun r^s, attains the meridian, declines and sets; 
and the moon, every night, changes its form. 

5. The day has been considered as an ima^fe of the year, 
and a year as the representation of life. The morning an- 
swers to the spring, and the spring to childhood ^d youth. 
The noon corresponds to the summer, and the summer to 

« Coui>tar'act'-ed) acted ia oppo8lti<m. c Far-la-oiei, &lse appearance^ 
h Prt^cBts-ti-Da'-tioii, dela/. deceits. ^ 
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», the Strength of manhood. The evenings au emblem* of 
autumn, and aotumii of declining Hfe. The night, with its 
silence aiid darkness, shows the winter, in which all tlie pow- 
ers of vegetation are benumbed ; and the winter ^spints out 
the time when life shall cefise^ with its hOpes and pleasures. 

6. He that is carried forward, however swiftly, by a mo- 
tion equable and easy, peweives not the change of place but 
by the variation of oojects. If the wheel of life which rolls 
thus silently along, passed on with undistinguishable uni- 
formity, we should never mark its approaches to the end of 
the course. If one hour were like another, — if the passage 
of the siti did fioi show that the day is wasting,— if the 
change of seasons did not impress upon us the flight of the 
year, — qfdantities of duration, equal to days and years, would 
glide unobserved. 

7. If the parts of time wer^ noti variously colored, we 
. should never discern their departure or succession ; b<u 

•hould live, thoughtless of the past, and car^iless of the fu- 
ture,— without will, and perhaps without power to compute 
the periods of life, or to com^parcthe type which is already 
lost with that which may {>robably remain. 

8.' But the (?ourse of time is so visibly marked, that it is 
even* observed by the passage,— and by nations who have 
raised their minds very little above animal instinct: there 
,are human beings, whose language does not su];^ly them 
with words by which they can number five ; but I have read 
of none that nave not names fen: day and night, for summer 
and winter. 

0. Yet it is i^ertainthat these admonitions of nature, how- 
ever importunate,^ are too often vain ; and that many, who 
mark with such accuracy the course of time, appear to hare 
little sensibility of the decline of life. Every man has some- 
thing to do which he neglects ; every man has faults to con- 
quer which he delays to combat. 

iO. So little do we accustom oufselves to eoRside^1!|te ef- 
fects of time, that things necessary a6d certain, often surprise 
us like unexpected contingencies.^ We leave the beauty in 
her bloom, and, after an absence of twenty years, wonder at 
our return to find bet faded. We meet tnose whom we left 
children, and can scarcely persuade ourselves to treat them 
as men. The traveler visits, in age, those countries through 
which he rambled in his youth, and hopes for merriment at 
the old place. The man of business, wearied with unsatis- 
factory profjperity, retires to the town of his nativity, and ex- 

a Em'-blem, a representation of aom«' b Im-por'-tu-nate, pressing With solici- 
thing. tation. 
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pects to play away his last yeai's with the c^mimaions of his 
childhooci, and recorer youth in the fields where he once 
was youog. 

1 1. From this inattention-r-iO general and so mischieroua 
— let it he every man's study to exempt himself. Let him 
that desires to see others happy, make haste to gire while 
his ^ift.can be enjoyed; and remember, that every moment 
of delay takes away something from the value of his benefac- 
tion ;* and let him who proposes his own happiness, reflect, 
that while he forms his purpose the day rolls on, and "the 
night Cometh when no man can work." Dr, J^nmnu 

SECTION Til. 

The unhapptnesB reMtingfrom unTtstraintd panionB. 

1. The passions are those strong emotions of the mind, 
which irapMel it to desire and to act with vehemence. When 
directed toward proper objects, and kept within jast-bounds, 
they possess a usefal place in our frame, — they add vigor 
and energy to the mind, and enable it, on great occasions, to 
act with uncommon force and success : but they always re- 
quire the government and restraint of reason. 
. 2. It is m the mind just as it is id the body. Every mem 
her of the body is useful, and serves some good purpose. But 
if any one swell to an enormous size, it presently becomes a 
disease. Thus, when a man's passions ^o on in a calm and 
moderate train, and no object takes an inordinate^ li^d of 
any of them, his spirit is in this part sound, and his life pro- 
ceeds with tranquillity. But if any of them be so far indul 
ged and left without restraint as to run into excess, a danger 
ous blow will then be given to the heart. 

3. Supposing, for instance, that some passion, even of the 
nature of those which are reckoned innocent, shall so ftr 
seize a man, as'to conquer'and overj>ower him ; — his tranqui. 
lity will be destroyed.- The balance of his soul is lostj he is 
no longfcr his own master, nor is capable of attending prop 
eriy to the offices of life which are incumbent* on him, oro* 
turning his thoughts into any other directign than what nas- 
sion points out. He may be sensible of the wound, — may lee . 
the dart that is fi.^ed in his breast^ but is unable to extract it. 

4. But the case becomes infinitely worse, if the passion 
which has seized a man be of the vicious and iQaligiiant<* kind. 
Let him be placed in the mo<«t prosperous situation of life. — 
give hidi external ease and affluence to the full, and let nis 

. a B«n'e>iae''tioi^ clMritebl* gl(t t Tfi-eiMn'.bent impoaed uk doty. 
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character be h^fh and applauded by the world, — yet, if itita 
the heart of this maa there has stolen some dark, jealous sus* 
picion, — some rankling envy, some pining discb»tent,—that 
mstant his tamper is soured, t£nd poison is scattered over all 
his joys. He dwells in secret upon his vexations and cares ; 
and while the crowd admire his prosperity, he enries the 
more peaedful oonditioo of the peasant and the hmd. 

5. If his passions chance to be of the more fierce and out- 
rageous nature, the-painful feelings they produce will befltill 
more inteofteaod acute. By violent passions the heart is not 
only wounded, but torn and rent. As long as a man is under 
the workins^s of ragin? ambition, disappointed pride, and 
keen thirst lor revenge, he fe.aains under immediate torment. 
Over his dark and scowling mind, crlobmy ideas continually 
brood* His tr^n^ienf^ "fits of merriment and joy, are like 
beams of light, breaking occasionally from the black clouds 
that carries the thunder. 

6. What greatly aggravates the misery- of such persons, is, 
that th«y dare make no complaints. When the body is di^ 
eased or wounded, to oujp fri^ds we naturally fly ; and from 
their sympathy or assistance expect relief. But the wounds 
given to the heart by ill-governed passions, are of an oppro- 
brious'' nature, and must be Stifled in secret. The slave uf 
passion can unbosom 'himself to na friend ; and, instead qf 
sympathy ,<^ dreads meeting with ridicule or contempt. 

Blair. 

SECTION vra. 
' Ofcut'ioaity concerning the affoirs of others. 

1. That idle curiosity, — that inquisitive** and meddling 
spirit, which leads men to pry into the affairs of their neigh- 
iKirs, — is reprehensible* on three accounts. It interrupts the 
gooa order, and breaks the peace of society. It brings for* 
ivard and nourishes several bad passions. It draws men aside 
from a proper attention to the discharge of their own duty. 

2. It interrupts, I say, the order, and breaks the peace of 
society. In this world we are linked together by many tics. 
We are bouod by duty, and we are prompted by interest, to 
give mutual^' assistance, and to perform friendly offices tp 
each other. But those friendly offices are performed to the 
most advanta^^ when we avoid to interfere, unnecessarily, ia 
the concerns dr our neighbor. Every man haft his own part 

« Tran'-flfem. poMtng, hatttf. d In-quii'-l-CiTtt, given lo Uiqiiirv. 

b Op-pro' •bri*oui, reproachftil, dlsgncA* e Ren-re hen'-sl«ble, censurable, 
ftil. /Mu^tihAl, ■cUng in raturn. 
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to aet — has his own interest to omisvU— ba& affairs of his 
own to manage — which his nei^hhor has no can to scrutinize.^ 

3. Haman life then proceeds in its most natnral and orderly 
train, "when every one keeps wi^in the bounds of his proper 
n^vince, — when, as long as his pursuits are fair and lawlul, 
he his allowed, without distuf^ance, to conduct them in tfis 
own way* 7nat ye stwhj to be quiet and do yakr own busit 
ness, is the apostolic rule, and indeed the great n»ie for th^ 
prescrration of harmony and order. 

4. But so it i«t, that m erery age a «e|-«f men have existed, 
who, driven by an unhappy activity of spilll, oftcner, per- 
haps, than by any settled design of doinff ill, or any Inotivea 
of ambition or interest, love to intermeddle where they have 
no concern, — to inquire into the private affairs of others, ^pd, 
from the imperfect information they colleet, to form conclu- 
sions respecting their circumstanfces and character. These 
are they who, hi- Scripture, are characterized as tattlers and 
bnsy bodies in oth<>r men^s matters, and from whom w^ ara 
called to turn away. 

5. Though persons of this description should be prompted 
by nothing but vain curiosity, they are, nevertheless, danger- ' 
ous troublers of the world. While the^ conceive themselves 
to be inoffensive, they are sowing dissension and feuds.* 
Grossing the lines in which others move, they create confu- 
sion, and awaken resentment.— For every man conceives 
himself to be injirred, when he finds another intruding into 
his a'flairs, and, without any title, taking upon him to exam- 
ine hts conduct. Being improperly and unnecessarilr dis- 
turbed, he claims the rightof disliirbiDg, in his turn, thoae who 
have wantonly troubled him. 

6. Hence many a friendship has been broken ; the peaca 
of many a family has been Overthrown 5 and much bitter and 
lasting discord has been propagated through soelety. While 
this spirit c^ meddling curiosity, injures so eonsiderably the 
peace and good orderV Ae world, it also noorishes, among 
indiTidt!ials who are addicted to it, a multitude of bad passions^ 
Its most frequent source is mere idlenest) which, in itself a 
vice, nevet fails to engender many vices more. The mind of 
man cannot be long withoat acne food to Boorish the activity 
of its thoughts. 

*r. The idt\e who have no nourishoMnt of this sort withm 
themselves^ feed their Uiotoghts with io^ries into the con- 
duct of their neighhors. The inquisitive and curious are al- 
waVJi talkative. What they learn» or fancy; themselves to 
have l^MO^ed. concerning others, they are generally m hasl^ 

« 8eni'4NiiM, WvnariM eloMir* * ^^^^ ipiarreto, ©onteoiloM. 
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to divulge.* ^ lale whkh the malkious have invenUd^ and 
tile creaulous have propagated, ''-rpa rumor, which arising 
among the multitude, and transmitlccd by one to another has 
in every jttep of iLs progress ptised fresh additions, — becomes 
in the end the foundation gf confident assertion, and of rdphr 
aftd seyeije judgmelit. » 

I ^, It is often bf a spirit of jealousy and rivalry^ that the 
%esearche|of such persons are prompted. TJie)r wish to dis- 
cover something that will brin^ down their neighbor's eha« 
*xacter, cireumstant)g% or reputation, to the level c? their own 
or that wili fl#er them with an opinipn of their own supe- 
riority; 1 . 

9. A secret malignity l^s at the bottom of their inquiries. 
It^ay be concealed by an affected show of candor and im- 
partiality. It may «ven b^ veiled with the appearance of a 
friendly concern for the interest of others, aftd with affected 
' apologies for their failings* But the hidden rancor is easily 
discovered.— While, thegrefore. persons of this description^ 
trouble the peace of ,$iOciety, tney at the same time poisoh 
their own minds wicft malignant passions. 
'^ 10. Their disposition is eoHtrely the reverse of that amia- 
*ble spirit of chanty, On which our religion lays so great a 
stress. Charity c&oereth th^ miUtiiuue of sins ; but this 
%* prying and meddling spirit^eiks to discover and divulge ihepi. 
Charity thinketh no eini / but this temper inclines us always 
to suspect the worst. Charity rejoicetk no$ in iniquitp j this 
.^ temper triumphs m thediscorery of errors and failings. Cha- 
^ rity , J ike the sun, brightens every object upon^wh ich it shines : 
a cetisorious disposiUon casts erery character into the dark- 
est shade it will bear. 

* 11. To be entirely unemployed and idle, is the prerogative 

of no one in any rank of lite. Bven that sc^x, whose ta«k i« 

not to mingle in the labors of public and activ^ business, have 

tlieir own part assigned them to act. In the quiet of'dome^ 

tie shade, there are a variety of virtues to be exercised, and 

-, ^ important duties to he discharged. Much depends on them 

, ^ for the roaiiytenance of private- fxronomy and order, — for the 

• ' education of the young, and for the relief and com£;»rt of those 

whose functions* engage them in the toils of the world. 
• ^ ,• 12. Even where no such female duties occur to be perfonxH 
; edi; the care of prepackig for fulure usefulness aud of attain- 
ing sueh accomplishments as procure jo^t esteem,, is laudable.' 
In such duties and cares, how far better is time employed, 
than in that starch into jnivate eoQceiDS, — that circulation of 

« tt IM-Tul^e', to di»c!o89, publish. e Fttne'Hiont, ofRctB, employmeota. 
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ffiinorB^— 'those dMcuabions of the conduct, and descents* on 
the character of others which eofross couversation so much, 
and which end, fur the mo«t part, in severity of censure. 

13. In whatever condition woiare placed, to act always in 
character should be our constant tule. He who acts in cha-* 
racier is above contempt, though his station be low. He who 
acts out of character is despic^le, though his station be ever 
so high. What is thai, to thee what this or that n|an does ? 
Think of what thou ought to do thyself, or what is suitable 
to thy character and place, — of what the world has a title to 
expect from thee. £very excursion of vain #anosity about 
others, is a subtraction from that time and thought which are 
due to ourselves, and due to God. ^ 

14. In the great circle of human afifairs^ there is no room for 
every one to be busy an^ employed in his own province, 
without encroacidng upon that of others. Art thou poor ?*-* 
Show thyself aetfve and industrious, peaceable and content- 
ed. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thyself beneficent and cha- 
ritable, condescending and humaue. If thou livest mucR in 
the world, it is thy duty to make the ligKt of I good example, 
ahine conspicuously before othars. 

la. There is, indeed, no man so seqCiesteredb from active 
life, hut within his own narrow sphere he may find some o}>- 
portunities of doing good, — of mUvaticg friendship, promo- 
ting peace, and discharging many of those lesser ofiices of 
humanity and kindness,, which are Vjthin the reach of every 
one, and which we owe to one another.— In all the various 
relattous which subsist among us in life, as husband and wif^ 
master and servant, parents and children, relations and 
friends, innumerable duties stand ready to be performed | 
innamerable calls to virtuous activity present themselves on 
every hi^ad, «u£GM;ient to fill up, with advantage and honor^ the 
whole time of man. Blaxr. 



sECTioii nc 
TThe Miseries of iitven moHty of their own procurinff. 

1. As fsU' as inward dis^jpxietnde iirises from the stings of 
conscience, and the horrors of suilt, there can be no douhtof 
its being self-created misery, which it is altogether impossi- 
ble to impute to HeaVen. But even when great crimes and 
deep reinorse are not the occasions of tormeivt, how often is 
poison kkfused into the most fiourishing conditions of £6rtune, 
by the fluies and the passions of the prosperous 7 
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2. We see them peevish and restless, — corropted with lux- 
ury, and enervated* by ease,— impatient of the smallest dis- 
appointment^ — oppressed with loxv spirits, and complaining 
of every -thing around the^i. Dare such men, in their most 
discontented moments, charge the providence of Heaven with 
miseries of their own procuring? Providence had put into 
their hands the fairest opportunity of passing their lives with 
comfort. But they themselves blasted every comfort that 
was aiforded, and verified** the prediction, that the prosperity 
of foots shall destroy them. 

3. As it istnan's own foolishness which ruins his prospe- 
rity, we must not omit to remark, that it is the same cause 
which Aggravates and imbifters Ws adversity. That you 
suffer from the external s^ictions of the world, may often be 
owing to God^s appointment ; but when in the midst off 
these you also suffer from the disorders of your mind and 
passions, this is owing to yourselvefl; and they are those in- 
v^rd disorders which add the severest sting to external af- 
flictions. 

4. Many are the resources of a gbod and wise man und^ 
the disasters of life. In the midst of them^ it is always ia 
his powpr to enjoy peace of mind and hope in God. He 
may suffer ; but under suffering he will not sink, as long as 
all is sound within. But When the spirit has been woended 
by guilt and folly, its wounds open and bleed afresh^ up«a 
every blow that is received from the world. The mmd be- 
comes sensible and sore to the slightest injuries of fortune; 
and a small reverse is felt as an insupportable calamity. 

5. On the whole, the farther you search into human life, 
and the more you observe the manners and the conduct of 
men, you will be the more convinced of^ this great troth-^ 
that of the distresses which abound in ^e world, we are the 
chief authors. Among the multitudes who are at this day 
l^e wailing their condition and lot, it will be found to hold of 
far the greater part, that they are reapii)g the fruit of their 
own doings. 

6. Unattainabie objects fQoU«hly pursued, intemperate pas- 
sions nourished, vicious pleasures and desires indulged,— 
these areihe great scourges of th^ world,*-^.he great causes 
of the life of man being 9f> embroiled and unhappy. Grod 
has ordained cv» stite on earth to be a mixed ana imperfect 
state. We ^av« ourselves to blame for its hecomitig an in- 
supportable one. If it faring forth to us nothing but vexatioa 
and vanity, we have sown the seeds of that vanity and vexa- 

.tion ; and as we have sown we must reap. , ^ 

• In-er'.vmHtd. deprhred of vifor. h V«c'-i-A'^iMKrratl to h% finia. 
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8BCT10N X. 
f 

1. We find ourselves in an immense nniverse,' where it is 
impossible for us, without astonishment and awe, to conteia- 
pUte the glory and the power of Him who created it. From 
the «^eateit to the least object that we behold ; — from tke atar 
that glitters in the heavens to the insect that creeps upon the 
ground ; — from the thunder that rolls in the «kies^ to the flower 
that blossoms in the fields ; — all things testily a iprofound 
and mysterious^ Wisdom, — a mighty and all powerim Hand, 
before which we must tremble and adore. 

2. Neither the causes nor the issues df the events which 
we behold, is it in our power to trace ; neither how we came 
into this world, wr whither we go when we retire from It. 
are we able of omrselvea to tell ; Dut,'in the meantime, fina 
ourselves sunounded with astonisliing magnificence onevery 
hand. We walk thmugh the earth as through the apart- 
ments of a vast palace, which fill every attentive spectator 
with wonder. All the works which our power can erect, — 
all the ornaments which our art can contrive, — are feeble and 
trifiing in oomparison with those glories, which nature every 
where presents to our view. 

3. Tne immense arch of the heavens, the splandor of the 
sun in his meridian^ brightness, df the beauty of his riskii; 
and setting hours,— ^the rich landscape of the fields, and the 
boundless expanse of the ocean.-*-are scenes which mock 
every rival attempt of human skill or labor. Nor is it only 
in the splendid appearances of nature^ but amid its rudest - 
forms that we trace the hand of the Divinity. In the soUta- 
ly desert and the high mountain, — in the hanging precipice,** 
tae roaring torrent, and the aged forest, — though there be 
nothing to cheer, there Is much to strike the mind with awe, 
to give rise to tnose solemn and subiirae sensations, ^vhich 
elerate the heart to an Almighty, All-creating Fowet*-^ Blair. 

8SCTION XI. 

7%e advamtag'ig of a iaatefor Natural Hittory. 

1. Wben a young person who has enjoyed the benefit of a 
liberal education, instead of leadinsr a life of indolence, dis- 
sipation, or rice, employs himself in studying the marks of 
infinite wisdom and goudoess, which are manifested in every 
part of the risible creation,-*-we know not which we ought 

• n'-oi-Tera&. Clio wliole ^item of creat- cMe-rid'-f-mi, mfdday, noon. 
•dMnfS. d Prfec'*f iHce, a tterp UetcenL 
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most to congratulate,* the publie, or the iDdiridual. Seli 
taught naturalists^ are often found to make no little progtes 
in knowledge, and to strike out many new ligiits, by the m€i 
aid of curiginal genius and patient application. 

2. But the well educated youth engages in these pursuiij 
with peculiar advantage. He takes more comprenensiT| 
vie^s, is aMe to consult a greater variety of authors, an^j 
from^he early habits of his mind, is more accurate ana mori| 
methodical* in all his investigations. The world at large, 
therefore, cannd fail to be bene^ted by his labors ; and The 
▼aloe of the enjoyments which at the same time he secures 
to himself, is beyond all calculation. 

3. No tedious, vacant hour ever makes him wish fur— he 
knows not what j— complain — he knows not why. Never 
does a restless impatience at having nothing to do, compel 
him to seek a momentary stimulus to his^ormant powers in 
the tumultuous pleasures of the intoxicating cup, or the agi- 
tating suspense of the game of chan^'e. Whejther he be at 
home or aoroad, in every different clime, and in every sea- 
son of the yelir, universal nature is before him, and invites 
him to a banquet, richly replenished with whatever can invig- 
orate'* his understanding, or gratify his mental taste. 

4. The eorth on which he treads, the air in Vhifeh he moves, 
the sea along the margin |^f which he walks, — all teem with 
objects that keep his attention perpetually awake— excite him 
t^healthflll activity — and charm him with an ever varying 

* succession of the beautiful, the wonderful, the useful, and the^ 
new. And iL in conformity with the diretSt tendency of such' 
occupations, he rises from the creature to the Creator, and 
considers the duties which naturally result from his own sit- 
uation and rank in this vast system of being, he will derive 
as much satisfaction from the anticipation of the future, as 
from the'ezperience of the present, and the recollection of the 
past. 

^ 5. The mind of the pious naturalist is always cheerful— 
always animated with the noblest and most benign* feelings. 
Every repeated , observation — every unexpected discoveiy — 
directs his thought to the great Source of all order, and'all 
good ; and harmonizes all his faculties 4rith the general 
voice of nature 

* ■ Tbapien 

Whom nature*! works can ch«nn, vith Ckxl hliaMlf 
( Bold copver ac - gi 'ww fiuniltftr, dar by fteyi 
With hla e<meeptM>n»~«ct upon m pten. 
Aiid form to hit the relleh of their •ovlt.'* 

« Gon-ffnutilate, to profeM Joy to. « Methodncd. refukr. 

k Nat -u-ral-istat peraoBi Teraed in aata- d la-Tte'or-ate, uf atrenfthaa. 
ftl hiatory. « 1I»*ii||B « Uad, f anerowb 
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tECnON XII. 



Necesmtf of iaduatry, even to Geniu^^ 

1. From the revival of learning to the nres'ent day, every 
thing that labor and ingenuity can invent, nas been produced 
10 facilitate* the acquisition of knowledge. But, nolwifh'stand- 
ing all the Introductions, the Translations, the Annotations,* 
and the Interpretations, I must assure the student, that indus- 
try, great and persevering industry, is absolutely nece^^ary 
to secYire any verv valuble and distinguished improvement. 
Superficial qualincations are indeed obtained, 'at tn easy 
price of time and labor ; but superficial qualifications confer 
neither honor, emolument,* nor satisfaction. 

2. The pupil may be introduced, by the judgment and the 
libmiltty of his parents, to the best schools, the best tutors, 
the best books ; and his parents may 4)e led to expect, from 
snch advantages alone, extraordinary advancement. Bat 
these things sfre all extraneous.* The mind of the punil 
must be accustomed to submit to labor, sometinnes to painful 

labor. 

Z. The poor and solitary student, who has never enjoyed 
any of these advantages but in the ordinary manner, will by 
his own application emerge to merit, fame, and fortune ; while 
the indolent, who has been taught to lean on the supports • 
which opulence supplies, will sink into insignificaUfce. 

4. I repeat, that the first great object is, to induce the mind 
to work within itself,— to think long and patiently on the 
same subject, and to compose in various styles, and in vari- 
ous meters. It must be led, not only to.bear, but to seek oc- 
casional solitude. If it is early habituated to all these exer- 
cises, it will find its chief pleasure in them ; for the energies 
of the mind affect it with the finest feelings. 

5. But is industry, such industry as I require, necessary to 
genius ? The idea that it is not necessary, is productive of 
tbegreatest evils. We often form a wrong judgment in deter- 
mining who is, and Ivho is not endowed with this noble priv- 
ilege. °A boy^who appears lively and talkative, is often suppor 
sed by his parentsjto be a genius. He is sufiered t* be idle, for 
he is a genius ; and genius is only injured by application. 

6. Now it usually happens, that the very lively -and talka- 
tive boy is the mos't deficient in genius. His forwardness 
arises from a defect of those fine sensibilities which, at the 
same time, occasion diffidence, and constitute genius. He 

ttFa<ia'-i-tate. to make easy. c E-mol'-u-ment, profit, gain. 

» An^o-Ui^a?n^ S^laaatory notes. d Ex-tra'-aeo^s, foreign, not intrinsic. 
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ought to be inured^ to literary labor ; for. without it, he will 
be prevented, by levity and stupidity, from receiving any 
valuable impre99ions. 

7. Parents and in«tractOTsmust be very cautious how they* 
dispense witj|i Aligence, from an idea that the pupil possesiiea 
genius sufl^cient to compensate^ for the want oi it. All men 
are liable to mistake in deciding on genius at a very early age^ 
but parents more than all, from their natural partiality. 

8. On no account, therefore, let them dispense wttn close 
application. If the pupil has gebius, this will improve and 
adorfi it; if be has not, it is confessedly requisite to supply 
the de^fU. - Those prodigies*^ of genius which require tiot 
instruction, are rare phenomena :<* we read, and we hear of 
such ; but few of us have seen and known such. 

9. What is genius worth without knowledge ?— But is a 
man ever born with knowledge 1 It is true that one man is 
born with a better capacity than another, for the reception 
and retention of ideas; but still the inind must operate ia 
collecting, arranging, and discriminating those ideas whiclL 
It receives with lacuity. And I beHeve the mind of a genius 
is often very laboriously at work, when to the common ob- 
server it appears to be quite inactive. 

10. I most anxiously wish that a due attention may be paid 
to my exhortations, when I recommend ^reat and exemplary 
diligence. All that is ozcelient in learning depends upon ic 
And hoT^can the time of a boy or a young man be better 
employed ? It cannot be more pleasantly ; for I am sure, 
that industry, by presenting a constant succession of various 
objects^ and by precluding the listlessness' of inaction, rea- 
ders lite at all stages of it agreeable, and particularly so ia 
the restless season of youth. 

11. It cannot be more innocently ; for learning has a con- 
nejpion with virtue: and he, whose time is fully engaged, 
will escape many vices and much misery. It cannot be more 
usefully ; for he who furnishes his mind with ideas, and 
strengthens his faculties, is preparing himself to become a 
valuable member of society, whatever pluce in it he may ob* 
tain ; — and he is likely to obtain an exalted plaos, — Knox. 

I SECTION XHI. 

Religion the only Basis^ vf Society. 

1. Religion is a social concern ; for it operates powerfully 
en society, contributing, in various ways, to its stability and 

« In-o^'rod, hardenwl by qm. d Phe-nom'-O'ii*, appeannoes. 

b Gom'-pen-flate, to make amenda. e List'-lesa-neaa. indtfference, iaattentloa. 

• rrod'-i-glet, sarprliliig Uunfti /fia'sia^ feondatioi^ oupport. 
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pro6|^eritf . Reli^^ioii is not merelf a prtTate aflair ; tha coiq* 
maQity is deeply interested in its difiusion;^ ^r it is the best 
support of the rirtaes and principles, oa which the social 
order re^ts. Pure and undenled religion is, to do good ; and 
it follows Tery plainly, that if Qod be (he Atrthor and Friend 
of society, then the recognition^ of him most enforce all so- 
cial duty, and enlightened piety must ^ive its ^dkole strength 
to public order. 

2. Few men suspect^perhaps no man comprehends — the * 
extent of the support gif en by religion to every virtue. No 
man perhaps is aware^ how much our moral and socia^ sen- 
timents are fed from this fountain, — how powerless conscience 
would become, without the belief of a God, — how palsied 
would be human benefolence, were there not th^ sense of a 
higher benevolence to quicken and sttstain it, — how suddenly 
the whole social fabric would quake, and with what a fearfin 
crash it would sink into hopeless ruin,<r-were the ideas of a 
supreoae Being, of accountableness, and <^ a future life, to be 
utterly erased* from every mind. 

3. And, let men thoroughly believe that tbey are the work 
and sport of chance, — that no superior iutelligence concerns 
itself with human aifairs, — that the weak have no guardian, <* 
and the injured no avenger, — that there is no recompense for 
sacrifices to uprightness and the public good, — that an oath 
is unheard in heaven, — that secrer crimes have no witness 
but the perpetrator,* — that human existence has no purpose, 
and human virtue no unfailing friend, — that this brief liTe is 
every thing to D$,and death is total, everlasting extinction, — 
oace let them thoroughly abandon leb'gion, — ^and who cau 
conceive or describe the extent of the desolation which would 
follow ! 

4. We hope, perhaps, that human laws and natural sym- 
pathy would hold society together. As reasonably mighl we 
believe, that were the sun quenched in the heavens, our tor- 
ches would illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize the 
crealioa. What is there in human nature to awaken respect 
and tenderness, if nan is the unprotected insect of a day ?*- 
And what la he more if atheism' be^true? 

5. Erase all fear and thought of God from a community, 
and selfishnesa and sensuality would absorb the whole man. 
Appetite, knowing no restraint, and suffering, having no so- 
lace or hope, would trample in scorn on the restraints of hu- 

« Dif 4u-sioiv spreadios, dimcTCion. « Per'«pe-tm>tor, one wIm> doea, ar eon» 
b Kb-cog-ai' 'tkm, aajwisnoviedgak&aL mlu. 
cE-ra'-«ed, scratched oat, eflkced. / A'-the-lun, ^MbtiM kk Ctod. 
d Guard' -i-an, one who haa the care 
ofaaotlier. 
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•man law*. Virtue, duty, principle, would be mocked and 
spurned As unmeaning sounds. A sordid self-interest would 
supplant every other feeling; and man would become in fact, 
what the theory of atheism declares him to be, — a compan- 
ion for brutes. Charming'. 

SECTION Xir. 

On the reasonablenMS cf Devotion. 

1. True devotion is rational, and well founded. It takes 
its rise from affections which are essential to the human frame. 
We are formed by nature to admire what is great, and to 
love what ia amiable. Even inanimate* objects have power 
tQ excite these emotions. The magnificent prospects of the 
natural world, fill the mind with reverential awe. Its beau- 
tiful scenes create delight. When we survey the actions and 
behavior of our fellow creatures, the affections glow with 
greater ardor ; and if to be unmoved in the former case, ar- 
gues a defect of sensibility in our powers, it discovers in the 
latter, an odious^ hardness and depravity in the heart. 

2. The tenderness of an affectionate parent, the generosity 
of a forgiving enemy, the public spirit of a patriot or a hero, 
often fill the eyes with tears, and swell the breast with emo- 
tions too big for utterance. The object of these affections is 
frequently raised above us in condition and rank. Let us 
suppose nim raised also above us in nature. Let us imagine 

' that an an^el, or any being of superior order, had conde- 
scended to he our friend, our guide, and patron : no person, 
sure, would hold the exaltation of his benefactor's character, 
to be an argument why he should love and revere him less. 

3. Strange ! that the attachment and veneration, the warmth 
and overflowing of heart, which excellence and goodness on 
every other occasion command, should begin to be account- 
ed irratii nal, as soon as the Supreme Bem^ becomes their 
object. For what reason must human sensibility be extiAt 
toward him alone? Are all benefits eirti tied to gratitude, 
except the highest and the best? Shall goodness cease to he 
amiahle, only because it is perfect? 

4. It will f>erhaps be said^ that an unknown and invisible 
being is not qualified to raise affection in the human heart. 
Wrapt up in the mysterious obscurity of his nature, he es- 
capes our search, and affords no determinate object to our 
love or desiie* We go forward, but he is not there,— and 
backward, but we cannot perceive hiro,^ — on the left hand, 

a In-an'-i-mate, Vbid of life. b O^-di-oBS, Terr offensive, IwteftiL « 
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where he worketh, tmt we cannot beho.d lim : lie nidelh 
himself on the right hand, that we cannot see him. 

5. Notwithstanding this obscurity, is there any being in the 
nnirerse more real and certain, than the Creyorof the world, 
and the Supporter of all existence ? Is he in whom we lire 
aod move, too distant from us to excite deroiiojl ? His form 
and essence^ indeed, we cannot see; but to Se unseen' and 
imperfectly known in many other instances, precludes^ nei- 
ther gratitude nor love. It is not the sight so much as the 
strong conception, or deep impression of an object, which 
aiSects the passions. 

6. We glow with admiration of personages who have li- 
Ted in a distant age. Whole nations have been transported 
with zeal and affection for the generous hero, oi pub fie de- 
liverer, whom they knew only by %me. Nay, properly 
speaking, the direct object of our love is in every case invi- 
sible ; for that on which affection is placed is the mind, the 
soul, the internal character of our fellow creatures, — ^which, 
snrely, is no less concealed than the Divine Nature itself is 
from the view of sense. 

7. From actions, we can ohly infer the dispositions of men ; 
from what we see of their behavior, we collect what is invi- 
sible; but the conjecture which we form is at best imperfect ; 
and when their actions excite our Uve, muck of their heart 
remains still unknown. 

8. I ask, then, in what respect God is less qualified than 
any other being, to be an object of affection? Convinced 
that he exists ; beholding his goodness spread abroad in his 
works — exerted in the government of the world-vdisplayed 
in some measure to sense, in the actions of his Son Jesus 
Christ, — are we not furnished with every essential requisite 
which the heart demands, in order to indulge the most warm, 
and at the same time the most rational emotions. 

9. If these considerations justify the reasonableness of de- 
votion, as expressed in veneration^ kwe, and gratitude, the 

justiff it 



train of thought will equally juitiff it when appearing 
m the forms of detire, delight, or resignation. The latter 
are indeed the consequence of the former. For we cannot 
but desire some communication with what we love ; and will 
naturally resign ourselves to one, on whom we have placed 
the full confidence of affection. The aspirations of a devout 
man after the favor of Gk)d, are the effects o/ that earnest 
wish for happiness which glows in every breast. 

10. All men have somewhat that may be called the object 
of their devotion— reputation, pleasure, learning, riches, or 

a Pre>chuiBf', hinders, prevents. 
5 
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whaterer apparent good has strongty attached their heart. 
This becomes the center of attraction, which draws them to- 
wards it,-^which quickens and regulates all their motions* 
While the men of the world are thus influenced by the ob- 
jects which th^ severally worship, shall he only, who directs 
all his devotion toward the Supreme Being, be excluded froai 
ft j^ace iu tlte system of rational conduct ? Blaar 



CHAPTER IV. 

DBSCRIPnVE PIBGE8. 
SECnOIl t. 

Character of WaMngUm, 

1. It is natural that the gratitude of mankind should be 
drawn to their benefactors. A nuipber of these have succes- 
sively arisen, who were no less distinguished for the eleva- 
tion of their virtues, than the luster of Qieir talents. Of those^ 
however, who were born, and who acted through life as it 
they were born, not for themselves, but for their country, and 
the whole human race, how few, alas ! ane recorded on the 
long annals* of ages, and how wide the intervals of time and 
space that divide them« 

2. In all this dreary length of way, thev appear like five 
or six light-houses on as many thpusand miles of coast : tbey 
gleam upon the surrounding darkness with an inextinguish- 
able splendor — like stars seen through a mist; but they are 
seen like stars, to cheer, to guide, and to save. Washin qton 
is now added to that small number. Already he attracts cu- 
riosity like a newly discovered star, whose benign^ li^ht 
will travel on to the world's and time's farthest bounds. Al- 
ready his name is huB£ up by history, as conspicuously as if 
it sparkled in one of ui% constellations^ of the sky. 

3. The best evidence of reputation is a man's whole life. 
We have now, ala«! all Washington's before U3« There has 
scarcely appeared a really great man, whose character has 
been more admired in his life time, or less correctly under- 
stood by, his admirers. When it is comprehended, it is no 
easy task to delineate** its excellencies in such a manner, as 
to give to the portrait both interest and resemblance : for it 
requires thought and study to understand the true ground of 

* Aii'*nala, histories digesUKl under c Oon-steMa'-tions, clusters of «tai« 

Tears. d De-Iin' e-ate, to descrioe. 

ft Be-aign' kindi f eneroBS. 
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the supericHrity of his character, over many others whom he 
lesembled ia the principlea of actiooi and even in the man* 
ner of acting. 

4. But perhaps he excels all the great men that ever liyed* 
la the steadiness of bis adherence to his maxims of life, and 
in the uniforn^ity of all his conduct to the same maxims. 
These maxims, though wise, were yet not so remarkable for 
their wisdom, as for their authoritjr over his life: for if there 
were any errors in his judgment, we know of no blemishes 
in his virtue. He was the patriot without reproach : he loved 
his country well enough to hold his success in serving it an 
\ ample recompense. 

' 5. Thus far, self-love and love of country coincided :* but 
when his country needed sacrifices that no other inan could, 
or perhaps would be willing to make, he did not even hesi- 
tate. This was virtue in its most exalted character. More 
than once he put his fame at hazard, when he had reason to 
think it would be sacrificed, at least in this age. 
6. It is indeed almost as difiScult to draw his character, as 
\ the portrait of virtue. The reasons are similar : our ideas of 
moral excellence are obscure, because they are complex,'' and 
we are obliged to resort to illustrations. Washington's ex- 
ample is the happiest to show what virtue is ; and to deline- 
I ate his character, we naturally expatiate* on the beauty of 
Tirtue : — much must be felt, and miHlh imagined. His pre- 
! eminence is not so much to be seen in the display of any one 
I virtue as in the possession of them all, and in the practice of 
I the most difiScult. Hereafter, therefore, his character must 
\ be studied before it will be striking ; and then it will be ad- 
' mitted as a model — a precious one to a free republic ! 
I 7« It is no less difficult to speak of his talents. They were 
adapted to lead, without dazzling mankind ; and to draw 
forth aod employ the talents of others, without being misled 
, by them. In this he was certainly superior, that he neither 
mistook 'nor misapplied his own. — His great modesty and 
reserve would have concealed them, if great occasions had 
not called^ them fort]|>and then, as he never spoke from the 
afiectation to shine, nor acted from any sinister motives, it is 
from their efifects only that we are to judge of their greatness 
and extent. 

8. In public trusts, where men acting conspicuously are 
eautious, and in those private concerns where few conceal or 
resist their weaknesses, Washington was uniformly great, 
i»ursuLng right conduct from right maxims. His talents were 
inch as assist sound judgment, and ripen witfa^it. 

ft Co-in-eK-ded, \greeo, concurred e Ez-pa'-ti-ate, to wander,' enlarfs. 

6i<^flai'.oi X, compounded compficated 
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9. His prudenpe was consummate,* and seemed to ta\ 
i^e direction of his powers and passions; for, as a soidie 
he was more solicitous to avoid mistakes that would be fata 
than to perform exploits that were brilliant ; and, as a states 
man, to adhere to just principles, however old, than to pursue 
novelties ; and therefpre in both characters his qualities were 
singularly adapted^ to the interest, and were tried in the 
greatest perils of the country. His helbits of inquiry were 
so far remarkable, that he was never satisfied with investi 
gating, nor desisted from it, so long as he had less than all 
the light that he could obtain upon a subject; and thea he 
ma^e his decision without bias. ^ 

M). This command over the partialities that#o generally 
stop men short, or turn them aside in their pursuit of truth, 
is one of the chief causes of his unvaried course of fight 
conduct in so many difficult scenes, where every human 
actor must be presumed to err. If he had strong passions, 
he had learned to subdue them, and to he moderate and naild. 
If he had weaknesses, he concealed them, — which is rare, — 
and excluded them from the gov^nment of his tamper and 
conduct, — which is still more rare, 

11. If he loved fame he nev,er made improper compliances'"^ 
for what is called popularity. The fame he enjoyed is of th6 
kind that will fast for ever; yet it was ralj^er the effect, than 
the motive of his coaduct, — Some future Plutarch*^ ^vill 

.search for a parallel to his character. Epaminondas* is per- 
haps the brightest name of all antiquity. Our Washington 
resembled lum in the puritv and ardor of his patriotism j 
and, like him, he first exaltea the glorv of his country. 

12. There, it is to be hoped, the parallel ends : for Thebes" 
fell with Epaminondas. But such comparisons cannot !>« 
pursued far, without departing frgm the similitude. For ivc 
shall find it as difficult to compare great men as great rivers 
some we admire for the length and rapidity of their currerxit 
and the grandeur of yjeir cataracts; others for the majesti< 
silence and fullness ot their streams: We cannot bring thecr 
together to measure th# difference of Iteir waters. 

13. The unambitious life of Washington, declining faoxe 
yet courted by it, seemed, like the Ohio, to choose its lor\ < 
way through solitudes, diffiising fertility; or like his owt 
Potomac, widening and deepening his channel as he af» 
proaches the sea, and displaying most the usefulness a.a.« 
serenity of his greatness toward the end of his course. Sue J 

aCon-sum'-mate, complete, accom< cPIa'-tarch, a celebrated Greelt 

pUsned. torian. 

b Compli'-an-ceii, yielding to what is dE-pam-i-non'-das, a Rrfician gene 

desired. $ Tlijgbes, a city in Greece. 
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a citizen would do bonor to any country, and the constant 
feneration and affection of his country, will show that U 
was worthy of such a citizen. Amet, 

8BCTJ0N lb 

The Grave of Jefferson, 
1. I ASCENDED the windiDgf road which leads from Char- 
loitsyille to Monticello, up the miniature* mountain to the 
farm and the grave of Jefferson. On entering the gate 
which opens into the enclosure, numerous paths diverge^ 
in yatious directions, winding through beautiful groves to 
the sumxnit^rf the hill. From the peak on which the lM>use 
stands, a grand and nearly unlimited view opens to the 
thickly wooded hills and fertile .valleys which stretch out on 
either side. The University with its dome, porticos, and 
colonnade, looks like a ihir city in the plain : Charlottsville 
i seems to be directly beneath. 
I 2. No spot can ie imagined as combinin|f greater advan* 
\ ta^es of grandeur, healthfulness, and seclusion. — The house 
i<; noble in its appearance : two large columns support a dot* 
tico, which extends from the winces, and into it the front aoor 
optf n^. T he apartments are neatly furnished, and embellish* 
ed with statues, biflts, portraits, and natural curiosities. The 
grounds and uuthouses have been neglected; Mr. Jefferson's at- 
tention having been absorbed from such personal coni^rns, by 
the cares attendant on the superintendence of the University. 

3. At a short distance behind the mansion, in a quiet, 
shaded spot, the visitor sees a square enclosure, surroundeu 
by a low, unmortared stone wall, which he enters by a neat 
wooden gate. This is the family burial ground, containing 
ten or fifteen graves^ none of them marked by epitaphs, and 
only a few distinguished by any memorial. On one sine of 
tbi<t simple cemetery,* is the resting place of the patriot and 
philosopher When I saw it, the vault had just been arche « 
and in ««dine88 for the plain stone which was to cover it. 

4. May it ever coMftnue, like Waghington's, without any 
adventitious^ attractions or conspicuousness ; for when we 
or our posterity need any other memento* of our debt o' 
honor to those names, than their simple inscription on pa^er 
ITorgeous' tombs would be a mockery to their memories. 
When gpratitude shall cease to concentrate their remembrance 
m the hearts of oar citizens, no cenotaphf will inspire the 
•everence we owe to them. 

• Min'4-»>ti]re, rnnall ltk«ne«i, tUt'Vawk'-Xo, a hint to Mimk«n meQi> 

tlN-ver^e', to deput from apoifit ory. 

eCem'-e-te*rT, a pUc« for tite burtal /Gor'-fe.«oa, ahowy, gttaei1n|'. 

. oi'diedieAd. j" 0«n'<o-tRph, a monumciU tor Mis 
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SECTIOM III. 

m 

4 

The la^ days of Herculdneum,*- / 

1. A OREAT city, sitaated amidst all that natare could 
create of beauty and profusion, or art collect of science and 
magnificence, — the growth of many ages, — the residence of 
«nl]ffhtened multitudes, — the scene of splendor, and festivity , 
and nappiness, — in one moment withered as by a spsll,^ — 
its palaces, its streets, its temples, its gardens, "a^lowm^ 
with eternal spring," and its inhabitants in th^ fdll enjoy- 
ment of all life's blessings, obliterated^ from their very place 
m creation, — not by war, or famine, or disease, or any of the 
natural causes of destruction to which earth had been accus- 
tomed, — but In a single ni^ht, as if by magic, '^ and amid the 
conflagration, as it were, ofnature itself, — presented a subject 
on which the wildest imagination might grow weary, without 
even equaling the grand and terrible reality. 

2. The eruption^ of Vesuvius, by which Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were overti^helmed, has been chiefly described 
to us in tne jtetterj of Pliny the younger to Tacitus, giving 
an account of his uncle's fate, and the situation of the writer 
and JmI mother. The elder Pliny had just returned from 
the bath, and was retired to his studv, when a small speck 
or cloud, which seemed to ascend irom Mount Vesuvius, 
attracted his attention. 

3. This cloud gradually increased, and at length assumed 
the shape of a pine tree, the trunk of earth and vapor, and 
the leaves, "red cinders." Pliny ordered his gaUey,f and, 
urged by his philosophic spirit, went forward to inspect the 
phenomenon. In a short time, however, philosophy g^ave 
way to humanity, and he zealously and adventurously em- 
ployed his galley, ia saving the inhabitants of the various 
Deautiful villas whidh studded thstt enchanting coast 
Among others he went to the assistance of. his friead 
Pompon ian us, who was then at SKrabis. 

4. The storm of fire, and the tempest of earth, increased' 
and the wretched inhabitants were obliged, by the con tin u a 
rocking of their houses, to ru^h out into tne fields with pi 
«ows tied down by napkins upon tbeir heads, as their so' 
defense against the shower or stones which fefl on theii 
This, in the course of nature, was in the middle of the daif 
but a deeper darkness than that of a winter night had cios^ 

• Her-en-U'-ne-Qini a city in Ita!/. dMag'-io, dealing iHth qrirtts. \ 

h Spelt, a ctiarm. e E-rup'^ion, a breaking forth. 
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around the ill-fftted inmates of Herculaneum. This artificial 
darkness continued for three days and nights, and when, at 
length, the sun again appeared over the spot where Hercula- 
neum stood, his rayrs fell upon an ocean of )iva ! 

5. There was neither tree, nor shruh, nor field, nor house, 
Bor liv-in^ creature; nor visible remnant of what human 
hands had reared, — there was nothing to be seen but one 
Mack extended surface, still streamiuff with mephitic* vapor, 
and heaved into calcined^ waves by the operation of fire, ana 
the undulations'' of the earthquake ! Pliny was found dead 
QpOA the 9ea*shore, stretched upon a cloth which had been 
Rprettd for him, where it was conjectured he had perished 
early, his corpulent and apoplectic habit rendering him an 
easy prey to the suffocating atmosphere. 

SECTION IV. 

Passage of the PoUymac and Shenandoah Rivers through 

the Blue Ridge. 

1. The passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge, 
is perhaps one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. ' 
You stand on a very high point of land.^ On your right 
comes up the S^nandoah, having ranged Uong the foot of 
the mountain* a nund red miles to seek a vent. Oi^ your left 
approaches the Potomac, in quest of a passage also^ In the 
moment of their junction they rush together against the 
mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off to the sea. 

2. The first glance of this scene hurries our senses into 
the opinion, that this earth has been created in time ; that the 
mountains were formed first; that the rivers began to flow 
afterwards ; that, in this place particularly, they have been 
dammed up by the Blue Ridge of mountains, and have form- 
ed an ocean which filled the whole valley ; that^ continuing 
to. rise, they have at length broken over at ihis spot, and* 
have torn the mountain down from its summit to its base. 
The piles of^ rock on each hand, particularly the Shenan- 
doah, — the evident marks of their disrupture and avulsion' 
from their beds, by the most powerful agents of nature, cor- 
roborate this impression. 

3. But the distant finishing which nature has given to the 
picture, is of a very different character. It is a true con- 
trast to the foreground. That is as placid and delightful, 
as this is wild and tremendous. The mountain being cloven 
asunder, presents to your eye, through the cleft, a small catch 

a Ma-phit'^le, poiaoiiotM, tioxtom. « D^da-b'-thms, wwHiif motlmia 

h Ckl'-etn-ecl, reduced to a powder by d A^vul^gioii, a ptillinc one from enotlier. 
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of smooth blue horizoa,* at an infinite distance in the plain 
Qoui^try, inviting you as it were from, the riot and tumult 
roaring round, to pass through the breach, and participate of 
the calm below.. 

4. Here the eye ultimately composes itself; and that way, 
too, the road happens actually to lead. Yon cross the Po- 
tomac above 'the junction,^ pass along its side through the 
base of the mountain for three mile8,-^it8 terrible precipices 
hanging in fragments over you. This scene is worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic; yet here, as in the neighborhood 
of the Natural Bridge, are people who have passed their Irres 
within 'half a dozen miles, and have never been to survey 
thesQ monuments of a war between rivers and mountainsi 
which must have shaken the earth itself to its center. 

JeJ^ermm. 

SECTION V. 

T^e Egyptian PyramidB. 

1. The pyramids of Egypt are well entitled to a place, 
among the most interesting curiosities in the world. The 
principal ones sllnd opposite Cairo,' on the west side of the 
river Nile. They are built of stones, which everleap each 
other, and thus form steps from (he bottom to the top. The 
perpendicular height of the largest is about 500 feet, aad 
the area<* of its base contains nearly 500,000 square feet, or 
something more than eleven English acres of ground. 
&ome idea may be formed of the cost and labor in the struc* 
ture of this pyramid, from the fact that thirty ^ears lvere 
spent in building it, and tluit 100,000 men were constantly 
employed on the work. 

2. Such were the famous £gy|)tian pyramids, which by 
their figure as%eU as size have triumphed over the injuries 
of time and the barbarians. But whatever efforts men make, 
their own nothingness.wiH always appear. These pyramids 
were tombs ; and there is still to be seen, in thellhiddle of the 
largest, an ^mpty sepulchre,* cut out of entire stone, about 
three feet deep and broad, and a little above six feet long. 

3. Thus, all this bustle, ail this expense, and all the labor 
of so many thousand men, ended in procuring a prince^ ia 
this vast and almost boundless pile of buildings, a little 
Vault six feet iOK length* Besides, the kings who built these 
pyramids had it not in their power to be buried in them, and 

• Ho-ri'-zoo, the Um wiikh boondt Vm e CA*l^n, » dty ta Bfypt. 

•ishL * dA'-re-a,th6fttpexftomieoiit«iu*. 

h Juiic'*Uan, act of joining union. • Bep'-iil-eher| a grave, a tomb* 
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batred 

eraehies to their subjects, in laying such heaTv tasks upon 

them, occasioned tbeir being interred in soiO obscure place. 

to prevent their bodies from being exposed to the fury ana 

rengeance of the populace. 

4. This last circumstance, of which historians hare taken 
particular notice, teaches us what judgment we ought to pass 
OB these edifices,* so much boasted of by the aivcients. It is 
bat just to remark and esteem the noble genius which the 
^' — ^tians had for architecture.^— a genius that \ prompted 

Ik from the earliest times, and before they eould nave any 
[els to Imitate, to aim in all things at the ^n^dk and mag- 
nificent; and to be ntent on real biMuties, without detiating 
in the least from a noble simplicity, in which the highesi 
perfection of the art consists. 

5. But what idea Dt]^ht we to form of those princes, who 
considered as something grand, the raising, by a multitude of 
kanda and by the help of money, immense structures, with 
the sole view of rendering their names immortal ; and who 
did not scruple to destroy thousands of their subjects to satis- 
fy their Tata glory ! They differed yery much from the Ro- 
mans, who sought to immortalize themselves by works of a 
magnificent kind, but at the same time of (public utility. 

6. Pliny gives uy, in a few Words, a just idea of these py« 
lamids when he calls them a foolish and useless ostentation* 
of the wealth of Egyptian kings; and adds, that by a just 
punishment their memory is buried in oblivion — historian^ 
aot agreeing among themselve% i^out the names of those 
who first raised those vain monuments. In a word, accord- 
ing to the judicious remark of Diudorus, the industry of the 
architects of those pyramids is no less valuable and praise- 
worthy, than the design of the Egyptian kings contemptible 
and ridiculous. ^ 

7. But what we should most admire in these ancient mo* 
numents, is, the true and standing evidence they give of the 
skill of the Bgyptians in Astronomy ;** that is a science which 
teems incapable of being brought to perfection but by a long 
series* of years, and a great number of observations. It has 
been found, that the <our sides of the great pyramid named, 
'were turned exactly to the four quarters of the World ; ana- 
e<ms€quently showed the true meridian of that place. 

8. As so exact a situation was in all probability purposely 

« Ed^ifl-re«, bufldfnrt. d Aatron'-o-my, th« •cieae« of the 

&Arch'-i«teet*tve, ti)esei»nc«ofbiiilcJHiic. iicAvenly btxtlev, 
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pitched upor by those who piled up this hu^e mass of stones, 
above three thousand years ago ; it follows, that during so 
long a space of time tKere has heen no alteration in the hea«- 
vens in that respect, or, which amounts to the same thing, m 
the poles of the earth or the meridians. 

SECTION VI. 

Of .the FoTmm, and othef public Buildings at Home* 

1. The Roman Foram now lay extended before us — a seene 
in the ages of Roman greatness of unparalleled splendor and 
magnificence. It was bordered on both sides with temples, 
and lined with statues. It terminated in triumphal arches ; 
and was bounded, here by ti^e Palatine hill, with the imperi- 
al* residence glitteriog on its summit, and there by the Ca« 
pitol, with its ascending ranges of porticos and of temples. 

2. Thus it presented one of the richest exhibitions that 
, eyes could behold, or human ingenuity invent. Tn the midst 

cA' these superb monuments, — th^ memorial of their great- 
ness, and the trophies'' of their fathers,— the Roman people 
assembled to exercise their sovereign power, and to decide 
the fates of heroes, of kings, and of nations. 

3. Nor did the contemplation of such glorious objects fktt 
to produce a corresponding effect. Manlius, as long as he 
could extend his arm and fix the attention of the people on 
the Capitol which he had saved, suspended his fatal sentence. 
iPaius Gracchus melted the hearts of his audience, when, in 
the moment of distress he pointed to the Capitol, and asked 
with all the emphasis of despair, whether he could expect to 
find an asylum*" in that sanctuary, whose pavements stiH 
streamed with the blood of his brother. 

4. Scipio Africanus, when accused by an envious faction,' 
axid obliged tolippear before the people as a criminal, instead 
of answering the charge, turned to the Capitol, and invited 
the assembly to accompany him to the temple of Jupiter,** 
and to give thanks to the Gods for the defeat of Annibal and 
the Canhaginians. 

5. Such, in fact, was the influence of localitv, and such the 
awe, intierest, and even emotion, inspired by' the surroundings 
edifices. HeniCe the frequent references that we find in the 
Roman historians and orators, of the Capitol, the Forum, the 
temples of the gods ; and hence those noble addresses to the 
deities themselves, as appear in their respective sanctuaries* 

a Iin-n«'-rl-al, bekm|ln|r to an empqror. d F«c'-tton, & poUtical party. 

6 Tro phies, utemoriati vf Tietory. « Ju'-pi-ter, ono of the heathen deities. 

c A-sy-'lum, a relume- 
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6. But the glories of the Forum ai 9 now fled for ever ; its 
temples are fallen; its sanctuaries btre crumbled into dust; 
its colonnades encumber* its pavements, now buried under 
their remains. The walls of the Rostra,' stripped of thetr 
ornaments, and doomed to eternal silence, — a tew shattered 
porticos, and here and there ah insulated'' column, standing 
in the midst of ^broken shafts, — vast fragments of marble 
capitals and cornices, heaped tc^ether in masses, — remind 
th^ traveler that the tield which he now traverses was once 
1^ Roman Forum. % 

T A little farther on commences a double range of trees 
that leads along the Via Sacra, by the temples of Antoninus 
and of Peace, to the arch of Titus. A herdsma'n, seated on 
a pedestal* while his oxen were drinking at the fountain, and 
a few passengers, moving at a distance in difiereot directio4»d'. 
were the only living beings that disturbed the silen<!e and 
solitude which reigned around. 

8. Thus, the place seemed restored to its origital wild- 
ness described by Virgil, and abandoned once more to ilfr 
flocks and herds of cattle. So far have the modem Romans 
foi^otten the theater of the glory, and of the imperial power 
of their ancestors, as to degrade it into a common market 
for cattle ; and sink its name, illustrated by every page of 
Roman history, into the contemptible appellation of Campo 

Vqccino^^ 

9. Proceeding along the Via Sacra, and passing under the 
arch of Titus, on turning a little to the left we beht'ld the 
amphitheater* of Vespasian and Titus, now called the C(Mi- 
seum. Never did human art present to the eye a fabric, so 
^ell calculated, by its size and.form, to surprise and delight* 
Let the spectator first place himself to the north, and con- 
template that side which depredation, barbarism, and a^^es 
have spared, he will behold with admiration its wonderful 
extent, well proportioned stories, and flying lines, that retire 
and vanish without break or interruption. 

10. Next let him turn to the south, and examine those stu- 
pendous archesj which, stripped as they are of their external 
decorations^' still astonish us by their solidity and duration. 
Then let him enter, range through the lofty arcades,' and, 
ascending the vaulted^ seats, consider the vast mass of ruin 

. hat surrounds him — insu^1ted walls^ immense stones sus- 
pended ik the air, arcij^es covered with weeds and shrubs, 

« 1Sn-c am^ber, to embamss. • Ain-phi-the'-a-ter, on edifiee of & roand 

5ln'-au-la<ed, deUcheU. or oval ibrm. 

cPed-e»'-tal, t!i« base of a coYunm. /Dec-o-ra'-tiona. adornnrats. 
d Cam- DO Vac-ci-iWk cow pasture. f Arc'-adea, contiriutd archca. 
% "^ — 1 j^ A VauIt'.od, arched. 
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vaults (^eningupon other mins; in short, above, below, siiid 
around, one vast collection of magnificence and devastation, 
of grandeur and decay. 

] 1. The Coliseum, owing to the soliditykof its materials, 
survived the era* of barbarism, and was so perfect in the 
thirteenth century that games were exhibited in it, not for 
the amusement of the Roman only, but of all the nobility of 
Italy. The destruction of this wonderful fabric is to be as- 
cribed to causes more active in general in the erection^ than 
in the ckmolition^ of magnificent buildings — to Taste and 
Vanity?^ 

12. When Rome began to revive, and architecture arose 
from its ruins, every rich and powerful citizen wished to have, 
Bot a eommodiotis dwelling merelv, but a palace. The Coli- 
seum was an immense quarry at nand : the common people 
stole, the ghindees* obtained permission to carry off, its ma- 
terials, till the interior was dismantled, and the exterior half 
stripped of its ornaments. 

« 13. It is difficult to say where this system of depredation, 
so sacrilegious^ in the opinion of the antiquary," would have 
stopped, had not Benedict XIV., a pontiff of gre^t judgment, 
erected a cross in the center of the arena, and declared the 
place sacred, out of respect to the blood of the many mar- 
tyrs who were butchered there during the perseciitions.— 
This declaration, if issued two or three centuries ago, would 
have preserved tne Coliseum entire ; it can now only pro- 
tect its remains, and transmit them in their present state to 
p<|^terity. 

14. We then ascended the Palatine Mount^ after having 
walked around its base in order to examine its bearings.-— 
This hill, the nursery of inf^t Rome, and finally the resi- 
dence of imperial srandeur, presents now two solitary villas 
and a convert,' with their deserted gardens and vineyards. 

15. Its numerous temples, its palaces, its porticoa, and its 
libraries,— once the glory of Rome, and the admiration of the 
universe, — are now mere heaps of ruins, so shapeless and 
scattered^ that the antiquary aod architect are at a loss to dis- 
cover their site, their plans and their elevation. Of that win|^ 
of the imperial palace which looks to the west, and on the 
Circus Maximus, some apartments remain vaulted, and of 
fine proportions, but so deeply buried in ruins as to be now 
subterranean.^ ^ 

16. A hall of immense size was discovered about the be- 

A E^'-ra, a fixed point of timt. « An'-tl-qua-rT, one yersedln tnt1<inUiii» 

b I>e-mo-U'^t)oa, tct of OTerthrOwIn^. /Pon-lilTa hijjii priew. 
t Grand-ees', men of rank. g Con'.Tent, » re%ioua bousa. a iiiai* 

H Bac-ri-le -gioua, violatuic whiA la aa^ nery. 

cred. Sub*ter-r«'-neaii,nndergrouii4. 
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ginning of the last eeiuuryr. concealed under the ruins of its 
own maasite roof. T he pillars of Verde antico that support- 
ed its raults. the statues that ornamented its niches.' and 
the rich maroles that formed its navement, were found buried 
in rubbish, and were immediatelv carried away by the Far- 
nesian family, the proprietors ot the soil, to adorn their pa- 
laces, and furnish their galleries. x 

17. This hall is now cleared of its encumbrances, and pre- 
sents to the eye a vast length of naked wall, and an ar^ 
covered with weeds. As we stood contemplating its extent 
and proportions, a fox started from an aperture** at one end, 
once a window, and, crossing the open space, scrambled up 
the ruins at the other, and disappeared in the rubbish. 

18. This scene of desolation reminded me of Ossian's 
beautiful description: ''the thistle shook there its lonely 
bead; the moss wjiistled to the gale; the fox looked out 
from the windows ; the^nk grass waved around his head,"«— 
and almost seemed the accomplishment of that awful predic- 
tion — " There the wild beasts of the desert shall lodge, and 
howling monsters shall fill the houses ; the wolves shaH 
howl to one another m their palaces, and dragons in their 
Tohiptuoos* pavilions.*' Eustace. 

m 

SECTION VII. 

Description of EtnaJ 

1. At day break we set off from Catania, to vi^t Mount 
^tna, that venerable and respectable father of mountains. 
His base, and his immense declivities, are covered with a 
numerous progeny of his own ; for every great eruption pro- 
duces a new mountain ; and, p^aps by the number of these 
better than by any other method, the number of eruptions, 
and the age of ^tna itself mi{^h| be ascertained 

2. The whole mountain is divided into three distinct re- 
gions, called La Regione Cultra or Piedmontese, the fertile 
region ; La Regione Sylvosa, or Nemorosa, the woody re- 
gion ; and La Regione Deserta or Scoperta, the barren re- 

fion. These tliree are as different, both in climate and pro- 
uctions, as the three zones of the earth ; and perhaps with 
equal propriety mi§ht have been styled the Torrid, the Tem- 
perate, and the Frigid Zone. 

3. The first region surrounda the mountain,, and consti- 
tutes the most fertile coimtry in the world, on all sides of it, 

A Nich'-es, hollows fax a wall. d JEt'-na, a mountaia on the W1*pd of 

b Ap'-er-ture, an open place. IKcily. 

c Vo-lup'-tu-oua, luzurioua. 
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to th€ extent of foorteen^or fifteen milea^ where the woody 
region begins. It is oomposed almost entirely of lava, which, 
after a number of ages, is at last converted into the most 
fertile of all soils. At Nicolosi, which is twelve miles \p 
the mountain, we found the barometer* at 27 1-2 : — at Catfr 
nia it stood at 29 1-2. ' 

4. After leaving Nicolosi, in an hour and a halTs traveling 
over barren ashes and lava, we arrived on the confines of the 
Hegione Sylvosa, or temperate zone. As soon as we enter 
dd these delightful forests, we seemed to have entered another 
world. The air, which oefore was sultiy and hot, was now 
cool and refreshing; and every bYeeze was loaded with a 
thousand perfumes — the whole ground being covered with 
the richest aromatic^ plants. Many parts of this region are 
surely the most delightful spots upon earth. 

5. This mountain unites every beauty, and every horror; a^d 
the most oflposite and dissimilar objects in nature. Here you 
observe a ^If that formerly threw out torrents of fire, now 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetation ; and from an 
pbject of terror, become one of delight. Here* yo^ gather 
|he m«it delicious* fruit, rising from what was but lately a 
barren rock. Here the ground is covered with flowers ; and 
we wander c^^er these beauties, and contemplate this wilder- 
ness of sweevs, without considering that under' our feet, bat 
a few yards separite us from lakes ofiiquid fire and brimstone. 

6. but our astonishment still increases, upon raising our 
eyes to the higher region of the mountain. There we be- 
hold in perpetual union, the two elements which are at per- 
petual war— :an immense gulf of fire, for ev^r existing in the 
midst of snows which it has not power "to melt; and im* 
mense fields of snow and ice, for ever surrounding this gulf 
of fire, which they have not power to extinguish. The 
woody region of mtna ascends ror about eight or nine miles. 

• and forms A zone or girdle of the brightest green, all around 
the mountain. 

7. This night we passed through little more than half of 
it ; arriving some time before sun set at our lodging, which 
was a laise cave, formed by one of the most ancient and 
venerable lavas. Here we were delighted with the contr^iH 

glation of many beautiful objects, — the prospect on all siaes 
eing immense, — and we already seemed to have been lii\ed 
from the earth. After a comfortable sleep, and other refresh- 
ments, at eleven o'clock at night we recommenced our ex- 
pedition. 

8. Our guide now began to display his great knowledge ot 

• BMroin'-e>ter, an Instrament to show ft Ar-o-ou'-ao. ipicT, ftignat. 
J 9 weight of Um atmo^hare. 
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the mocitttali, and ve followed him ivith implicit* eonfidence 
where perhaps human fbot had never trod before. Some- 
times throogh gloomy forests, which by day were delightful, 
but nov^from the uniyersal darkness, the rustling of the 
trees/the heavy dull bellowing of the mountain, the vast 
.expanse of ocean stretched at an immense distance below 
ns, inspired a kind of awful horror. 

9. Sometimes we found ourselves ascending great toc)^ of 
lava, where, if our mules should make but a lalse step, we 
might be thrown headlong over the precipice. — However, by 
the assistance of our guide we overcame all these difficultiee, 
and in two hours we had ascended abo|e the region of vegeta- 
tion, and had left the forests of £tna far below, which now ap- 
peared like a dark and gloomy gulf surrounding the mountain. 

10. The prospect before us was of a very different nature: 
we beheld an expanse of snow and ice which alanned us 
exceedingly^ and almost staggered our resolution. In the 
centre of this we descried the high summit of the mountain, 
rearing its tremendous head, and vomiting out tonents oi 
tmoke. ^ 

11. The ascent for some time was not steeo, and%8 the 
surface of the snow sunk a little, we had tolerably good 
footing; but as it soon began to grow steeper, we found our 
labor greatly increased: however, we determined to per- 
seyere, calhng to mind that the emperor Adrian and the 
philosopher Plato had undergone the same ; and from a like . 
motive too— to see the rising sun from the top of ^tna. 

12. We at length arrived at the summit ;^ but here, de- 
i scription must ever fall short ; for no imagination has dared 
** to form an idea of so glorious, and so magnificent a scene. 

Neither is there on the surface of this globe, any one point,, 
that unites so many awful and sublime objects*-- 

13. The immense elevation from the surface of the earth, 
drawn as it were to a single point, without any iteighboring ' 
mountain for the senses and imagination to rest upon, ana 
recover from their astonishment in their way down to the 

' world;— this point, or pinnacle, raised on the tritik of a 
bottomless gulf, as old as the world, often discharging rivers 
of fire, and throwing out burning rocks, with a noise that 
shakes the whole island, — add to this, the unbounded extent 
of the prospectj comprehending the greatest diversity, — and 
the most beautiful scenery in nature, — with the rising sun 
advancing in the east, to illuminate the wondrous scene. 

14. The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled up, and 
ahowed^ dimly and faintly, the boundless prospect around, 

« iBrplie'-tt, tiday implied. b Sum'-mili top^ Ligheit point 
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Both sea aud land, Ibbked dark ^d co&fused^ as if only 
emerging from their original chaos;* and light and darkness 
seemed stiil undivided, till the morning, by degrees advan- 
cing, completed the separation. The stars are extiagui^ed, 
and the shades disappear. The forests, which nut now 
seemed black and bottomless gulfs, from which no ray was ■ 
reflected to show their form or colors, appear a new creatioa 
T^^i$g to the sight, and catching life and beauty from every 
increasing beam. 

15. The scene still enlarges, and the horizon seems to 
widen and expand itself on all sides, till the sun, like the 
great Creator, appears m the east, and with his plastic rays 
completes the mighty scene. All appears enchantment; 
and it is with difficulty we can believe we are still on earth. 
The senses, unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a scene, 
are bewildered and confounded ; and it is not till after some 
time, that they are capable of separating and judging of the 
objects that compose it. 

16. The body of the sun is seen rising from the ocean, im- 
mense^^racts both of sea and land intervening ;*> the islands of 
Lipan, Panari, Alicudi, Strombolo, and Volcano, with their 
smoking summits, appear under your feet: you look down 
on the whole of Sicily as on a map; and can trace every 
river through all its windings, from its source to its mouth. 

17. The view is absolutely boundless on every side ; nor 
is there any one object within the circle of vision to interrupt 
it; so that the sight is every where lost in the immensity; 
and I am persuaded it is only from the imperfection of our 
organs, that the coasts of Africa, and even of Greece^ are 
not discovered, as they are certainly above the horizon. 
The circumference of th« visible horizon, on the top of 
^tna,. cannot be less than two thousand miles. 

18. But the most beautiful part of the scene is certainly 
the mountain itself, the island of Sicily, and the numerous 
islands lying around it. All these, by a kind of magic in 
vision that I am at a loss to account for, seem as if they 
were brought close around the skirts of .^tna — the distances 
appearing reduced to nothing. 

19. The Regione Deserta, or the frigid zone of ^tna, is 
the first object that calls your attention. It is marked out 
by a circle of snow and ice, which extends on all sides to 
the distance of about eight miles. In the center of this 
circle, the great crater of the mountain rears its burning 
head; and the regions of intense cold and of intense heat 
seem for ever to be united in the same point. 

• Cha'-ois eonftwed mug. k In-ter-ve-nlng, 9owin$ between. 
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90. The Regione Detirta is immedidtelj succeeded by 
the SylTosa, or the woody region, which lorros a circle or 
girdle of the most beautiful green, surrounding the mountain 
on all ^es ; and it is certainly one of the most delightful 
spots on earth. This presents a remarkable contrast with 
The desert region. It is not smooth and even, like the 
greatest part of the latter; but it is finely Tariegated*^ bv an 
infinite number of those beautiful little mountains, that fmM 
been formed by the different eruptions of ^tna. 

21. All these have now acquired a wonderful degree of 
fertility, except a very few that are but newly formed, — that 
is, within these fire or six hundred years ; for it certainly 
requires some thousands to bring them to their greatest 
degree of perfection. We looked down into the craters of 
these, and attempted, but in Taiu^ to number them. 

22. The circumference of this zone or groat ckcle on 
^tna, is not less than 70 or 80 miles. It is everv where 
succeeded by the yineyards, orchards, and corn fields, that 
compose the Regione Cultra, or the fertile region. This 
last zone is much broader than the others, and exteftds on 
all sides to the foot of the mountain. Its whole circumfer- 
ence, according to Recupero, is 183 miles. 

23. It is likewise covered with a number of little conical^ 
and spherical' mountains, and exhibits a wonderful variety 
of forms and colors, and makes a delightful contrast with 
the other two regions. It is bounded by the sea to the 
south and south-east, and on all its other sides by the rivers 
Semetus and Alcantara, which run almost around it. The 
whole course of these rivers is seen at once, and all their 
beautiful windings through these fertile valleys looked upon, 
as the favored possession of Cere^* herself. 

24. Cast your eyes a little farther, and you embrace the 
whole island, and see all Its cities, rivers, and mountains, de- 
lineated in the great chart of nature, — all the adjacent islands, 
the whole coast of Italy, as far as your eye can reach ; — for 
it is no where bounded, but every where lost in space. On 
the sun's first rising, the shadow of tl^e mountain extends 
acrosS|the whole island^ and makes a large track, visible even 
in the sea and in the air. By degrees this is shortened, and, 
in a little time, is confined only to the neighSorhood of i^tna. 

25. We had now time to examine the tourth region of that 
wonderful mountain, very different indeed from the others, 
and productive of very aifferent sensations ; but which has 
imdoubtediy given being to all the rest ;^-I mean the region 

a Va'-ri-e-ga-ted, diversified. c Spher'-l-«a!, etobular, round. 

b Ck)a'-i-caL in the form of a cone. d (Je'-rea. goddess of ihc earili, 

6 
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of fire. The present crater of Ais immense volcanOj is a 
circle of about three miles and a half in circumference. It 
goes shelving down on each •side, and forms a regular 
hollow like a vast amphitheater. 

26. From many places of this space, issue volumes qf 
salphtireous smoke, which, being much heavier than the 

jgiroumambient^ air, instead of rising in it, as smoke generally 
ifloes, immediately on its getting out of the crater it rolls 
down the side of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to 

'that part of the atmosphere of the same specific gravity with 
itself^ it shoots off, horizontally, and forms a large track in 
the air, according to the direction of the wind, which, happily 
for us, carried it exactly to the side opposite to that where 

■ we were placed. 

27. The crater is so hot tliat it is very dangerous, if ifat 
impossible, to go down into it ; besides, the . smoke is very 
incommodious,'* and in many places the surface is so soft, 
there have been instances of people sinking into it, and pay- 
ing £pr their temerity with their lives. Near the center of 
the crater, is the great mouth of the volcano — that tremen- 
dous gulf so celebrated in all ages, and looked upon as the 
terror and scourge both of this and another life. We beheld 
it with awe and with horror, and were not surprised that It 
had been considered as the place of eternal punishment. 

28. When we reflect on the immensity of its depth, the 
vast cells and caverns whence so many lavas have issued. — 
the force of its internal fire, to raise up those lavas to so vast 
a height, to support as it were in the air, and even to force 
them over the very summit of the crater, — with all the 
dreadful accompanimenie, — the boiling of the matter, the 
shaking of the mountain, the explosion of flaming rocks, 
&c. — we must allow that the most enthusiastic imagination 
in the midst of all its terrors, hardly ever formed ad i^ea of 
a hell more dreadful. Brywne* 



CHAPTER V 

« PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tlie Widow and her Botu 

, 1. During ray residence in the country, I «sed frequently 
to attend at the old village church, which stood in a country 
filled with aneient families, and contained within its cold aa^ 

a Cir-cum-iin'-fii-ent, gurroundinf . b Xa'Com-mo'-di-ottfl^ incoDTonienfi. 
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silent aiiiles, the con^egfated dast of many noble generatjonfu 
Its shadowy aisles, itsmoalderingmonaments, its dark oaken 
panne|i|»g|aii rev^erend with the gioom of departed years, 
seemed io fit it for the htitint of solemn meditation. 

2. At Sunday, too, in the country, is so holy Id its repose; 
snch a pensive quiet reifnt over the face of nature, that every" 
restless passion is charmed down, and we feel all the natural 
religion of the soul gently springing up within us : 

'^Svwet day. wo pure, so calno, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky I—*' 

I do not pretend to be what is called a devout man, but there 
are feelings that visit me in a country church, amid the 
beautiful serenity of nature, which I experience no where 
else ; and if not a more religious, I think I aiQ a h0($3^ man 
on Sunday^ than on any other day of the seven. 

3. But in this church I felt myself continually thrown 
back upon the worldjjby the frigidity* and pomp of the poor 
worms around me. The only being that seemed thorooghly 
to feel the humble and prostrate piety of a troe Christian, 
was a poor decrepit** old woman, bending under the weight 
of years a^d infirmities. — She bore the traces of somethmg 
better than abject poverty. The lingerings' of deceit pride 
were visible in her appearance. Her dress, though humble 
in the extreme, was scrupulouslv clean. 

4. Some trivial respect, too, nad been awarded her ; for 
she did not take her seat among the village poor, but sat alone 
on the steps of the altar. She seemed to have survived all 
love, alt friendship, all society ; and to have nothing left her 
but the hopes of heaven. When I saw her feebly rising, and 
bending her aged form in prayir, — habitually conning* her 
prayer-book, which her palsied hand and failing eyes vould 
not jasrmit her to read, but which she evidently knew by 
heart, — I felt persuaded that the faltering voice ot that poor 
womnh arose to Heaven far before the responses of the clerk, 
the swell of the organ, or the chanting of the choir. «* 

5. I am fond of loitering about country churches, and this 
was so delightfully situated, that it frequently attracted me. 
It stood on a knoll, around which a stream ifiade a beautiful 
bend, and then wound its wa^ through a lo*g reach of soft 
meadow scenery. The church was surrounded by yew 
iTfces, which seemed almost coevfil* with itself, its tall 
Gothic spire shpt up lightly from amonf tkem, withr ro«its 
and crows generally wheeling about it. • 

a Frig^.id-f-ty, coldness. d Choir, pron. Qujre, a body of auifes. 

b Oe-crep'-it, worn by age. e Co-e'-Tal, of the same ^e. 

< Coa'-nin£. fixinc in the mind. 
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6 I waa seated there one still, sunny momiD«r, watching^ 
tU'o laborers who were digging a grave. — They had choseu 
one of the most remote and neglected corners of tlie church- 
yard, where, from the number of nameless graves around, it 
would appeaflhat the indigent and friendless were huddled 
into the earth. I was told that the new-made grave was for 
the only son of a poor widow. 

7. While I was meditating on the distinctions of worldly 
rank, which extend thus down into the very dust, the toll of 
the bell announced the approach of the funeral. They were 
the obsequies* of poverty, with which pride had nothing to 
do. A coffin of the plainest materials, without pall or other 
covering, was JixMrne by some of the villagers. The sexton* 
walked before with an air of cold indifference. 

8. J^iere were no mock mourners in the trappings of 
affected wu; but there was one real mourner, who feebly 
tottered after the corpse. It was the aged mother of th« 
deceased-^the poor old woman whom I had seen seated on 
the steps of the altar. She was stTpported by an humble 
friend, who;was endeavoring to comfort her. A few of the 
neigiiboring poor had joined the train, and some children of 
the village were running, hand in hand, now shouting with 
unthinking miith, and now pausing to gaze, with childish 
curiosuy, on the grief of the mourner. 

9. As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson 
If sued from the church porcn, arrayed in the surplice^** wirh.^ 
prayer-book in hand, and attended by the clerk. The ser- 
vice, however, was a mere act of charity. The deceased had 
been destitute, and the survivor was pennyless. It Wtas shuf- 
fled through, therefore, in form, but coldly and unfeelingly. 
The Veil-fed priest moved. but a few steps from the church 
door ; his voice could scarcely be heard at the grave ; and 
never did I hear the funeral service, that sublime and- touch- 
ing ceremony, turned into such a frigid mummery of words. 

10.' I approached the «;Tave. The coffin was placed on 
the ground. On it were inscribed the name and age of the 
deceased — "Gleorge Somers, aged 26 years.*' The poor 
mother had been assisted to kneel down at the head of it. 
Her withered hands were clasped as if in prayer ; but I 
could perceive, by a feeble rocking of the body, and a con* 
vuisive mption of the lips, that she was gazing on the last 
relics ofher son^ with the yearnings of a mother's heart. 

-,ll.»The seryiw being ended, preparations were made t6i 
deposit the co^n in the earth. T.hcre wa^that bustling stix 



« Ob'^Be-quiea, foneral solemnities, e Sar'-plice, a garment for clwgjmea. 
b Bcz'-U)n, oae whose baaiuess is to 
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which breaks so harshly on the feeliogs of grief and affec- 
I tioife'-^irectioDs given m the cold tones of business — the 
' sticking of spades into sand and gravel,^— which, at the grave 
of those lire love, is of all sounds the most withering. The 
bustl^^round seemed to waken the mother from a wretched 
fevery.* 8he raised her glazed eyes and lo^ed about with 
a faint wildnese* 

^ Id. As the men approached, with cords to lower the coffin 
into the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke into an agony 
oi grief. The poor woman who attended her, took her by 
the arm, endeavoring to raise her from the earth, and to 
whisper something like consolation j — she could only shake 
her head, and wring her haAda, as one not to. be coinforted. 

13. As tkey lowered the bod^ into the earth, the creaking 
of the cords seemed to agonize her ; but wnen, on some 
accidental obstraction, there was a just ling of the coffin, all 
the tenderness of the ootother burst forth ; as if any harm 

»could come to him who waa far beyond the reach of worldly 
aullenng. 

14. I could see bo more; — my heart swelled into my 
throat ;^r^y eyes filled with tears ; — I felt as if I were acting 
a barbarous part ia standing by, and gazing idly on this 

u'ficene of maternal^ anguish. I wandered to another part 
of the church-yard, where I remained until the funeral train 
had dispersed. • 

15. When 1 stwthe mother slowly and painfully quitting 
^ the grave, leaving behind her the remains of all that was 
I dear to her on earth, and retominff to silence and destitution, 

' my heart ached for her. What, thought I, are the distresses 
of the rich! — tli^ have friends to soothe,-— j^leasures to 
begsiie, — a world to divert and dissipate their griefs. What 
are the sorrows of the youn^l — their growing minfs soon 
close above the wound,^*- their elastic spirits soon rise be- 
neajj^ the pressure, — their greeft and ductile* affections soon 
twine around *new objects. 

l<3u But the sorrows of the #oar, who have no outward 
appliaJDces'^ to sootiie,— the sorrows of the nged, with whom 
life at best is but a wintry day^ and who can Icok for no 
after-growth of joy,— 4h« sorrows of &.widow, aged, solitary^ 
destitute, mourning over an only son, the last solace ol 
her years, — these an indeed aorrows which make us ieel 
the impotency * of consolation* 

17. It was some time before I left the cburehwArd. On 
my way homdward, I met with the woqoAft who liad a^ted 

« ReT'-e-ry, loose thonftht d Ap-plf -ftn-eei, Uilntt applied. 
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■^ as comforter: %he was just returning from aeeompanying 
the mother to her lonely habitation, and I drew from « her 

* some particulars connected with the affecting scene I kad 
witnessed. 

IS. The parents of the deceased had lesided in the^^illage 
from childhood- They had inhabited one of the neatest 
eottages, and by various rural* occupations^ and. the assist- 
ance of a small garden, had supported themselres, creditably 
and comfortabfy, and led a happy^ and a blatneless life. 
They had one son, who liad grown up to be the &taff and 
pride of their age. . 

19. Unfortunatelv, the soninras tempted, during a year of 
scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter into the service 
of one of the small craft, that plied on a neif hhoriog river. 
He had not been long in this employ, when he was entrap- 
ped by a press-gang, and carried off to sea. His parents 
received tidin'^s of his seizure, but beyond that they could 
learn nothing. It was the loss of their main prop. The 
father, who was already infirm, grew heartless and melan^ 
choly and^ sunk into his grave. 

20. The- \yidow, left lonely in her age and fefbleness, 
could no longer support herself, and^ame Iijkhi the parish.** 
Btill there was a kit^il feeling toward 'her throughout the 
viMage^ attd a certain respect* as behag one of the 'oidei^t 
inhabit^ ts. As no one applied for the cottage in which 
she had passed so many happy days, she^as permitted to 
remain in it, where she lived, solitary and almost hel|deMS. 
The- few wants of nature Were chiefly supplie4' from the 
scanty production^ of her Iklle garden, which the neighbors 
would now and then cultivate for her. 

21. It was but a few days before tie time at which Shese 
circumstances were told me, that she was gathering same 
veg^etables fot her repast, when she heard the cottage door, 
which faced the garden, suddenly open. A strangeriMcame 
out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and wildly around. 
He was dressed in seamen's clothes, was emaciated* and 

fhastly pale, 9M bore the air of ofte Ittdcen by sickness aad 
ardshtps. 

22. He saw her, and hasted toward hef, but his steps 
were jfaint and faltering \ be sunk on his knees before her, 
and sobbed like a child. The poor woman gazed urpon him 

\ with a vacant and wandering eye — *^Ob my dear, dear mo-' 
ther! doli't\you kno# your son! your poor boy George ! " 
•It Was ^indeed ^t wreck of her <Hice D<>ble iad, who, shat- 

" a R(f .ral, betohgiii^ tc th» tomrtry. e Ema^cU-te<i redtteed fan fleak 
t Hkr'.iMh dlvtrlcl of a Driest 
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lered hj wounds, by sickness, and foreign imprisonment, had 
at lei^h dragged bis wasted limbs Tiomeward, to repose 
among the scenes of his childhood. 

23. I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such a 
meetisf^, where joy and sorrow were so completely blended : 
•—still he was afire \ he had come home ! he might yet live 
to comfort and cherish her old age ! Nature, however, wai^ 
exhausted in him ; and if any Uang had been wanting fo 
finidli the j^'^ork of fate, the desolation of his native cottage 
would have been suHLcient. He stretched himself on the 
pallet, on which his widowed mother had passed many a 
sleepless night, and he never rose from it again. 

24. The villagers, when they heard that George Somers 
bad returned, crowded to see him, olTering every comfort 
and assistance that their humble means afforded.-^He was 
too weak, however, to talk — he could only look his thanks. 
His mother was his constant attendanl^ and he seemed 
unwilling to be helped by ajiy other bana. 

25. There is something in sickness that breaks down the 
pride of manhood^ — that softens the heart, and brings it 
nack tc the feelings of infancv. Who that has languished, 
•^-even in advanced life, in sicEness s^nd despondency,*— who 
that has jpined on a weary bed, in th^ neglect and loneliness 
of a foreign land, — ^but has tiiought of the miather '' that 
looked on his childhood," that smoothed his piUow and 
iidmioistered to his helplessness? 

96. Oh! there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a 
mother to a son^ that transcends ali the other affections of 
the heairt. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor 
stifled by ingratitude. She will sacnfiee every comfort to 
his convenience; she will surrender every pleasure to his 
enjoyment ; she will glory in his fame, and exult in his 
prosperity : and, it' adversity overtake him, he will be the 
dearer lo her by misfortune; and, if disgrace settle upon his 
name, she will still love and €hcri«in him ; and. if all the 
world beside cast him eS^ she will be all the world to him. 

27. Poor George Somers had Known well what i; was to 
be in sickness, and have none to sootne— lonely und in pri- 
son, and none to visit him. He could not endure his mother 
from his sight : if she movedf away, hi^ eye would follow her. 
She would sit for hours by his bed. watchipg him as he slept, 
Sometimes he would start hrom a feverish dream, and look 
anxiouslr up until he saw her veneraole form bending ever 
him ; wnetf he would take her hand, lay it on his bosom, 
and fall asleep with the tranquillity of a child : — in this way 
he died. 
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28. My fitst impulse on hearing this humble tale of afflic- 
tion, was to Tisit the cottage of the mourner, and administer 
pecuniary* assistance, and, if possible^ comfort. I found 
however on inquiry, that the good feelings of the villagers 
had prompted them to do every thing that the case admit- 
ted ; and as the poor know best how to console each other'i 
Iprrows, I did not venture to intrude. 

29. The next Sunday I was at the village church, when, 
to my surprise, I saw the old woman tottering down tne aisle 
to her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. She bad 
made an effort to put on something like mourning for her 
son ; and nothing could be more touching than this struggle 
between'«ious affection and utter poverty : — a black riband 
or t^r~a Jaded black handkerchief, and one or two more such 
humble'^ttempts to express, by outward signs, that grief 
which passes show. 

30. When I loc^d ai;ound upon the stoned monuments, 
the stately hatchments, the cold marble pomp, with which 
grandeur motlrned mtignificently over departed pride,'— and 
then turned to this, poor widoW, bowed down by a^e and 
sorrow at the aliar or her Qod, and offering up the prayers 
and praises of a piotls, though a broken heart. — ^I felt that 
this living momunent of real grief was' worth tnem all. 

31. I related her story to some of the wealthy members of 
the congregation, and tney were moved by it. They exerted 
themselves to render her situation more comfortable, and to 
lighten her aQlitttons. It was however but smoothing a few 
steps to the grave. . In the course of a Sunday or two after, 
she wa^missed from her usual seat at church, and before I 
left the neighborhood, J[ heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, 
Ihat she had quietly breathed her last, and gone to rejoin 
those she loved, in tnat world where sorrow is never known, 
and friends are never parted. - 

BECnON It. 

The Blind Preacher. • 

1. It was one Sunday, as I traveled throufi^h the county 
of Orange, in Virginia, that my eye was caught by a cluster 
of horses, tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house, in the 
forest, not far from the road side. Tlavinsf frequently seen 
such objects before, in traveling through these states, 1 had 
no difficulty in understanding that Ihis was a place of 
religious worship. 

8. Devotion alone should have stt)pped me, to join in the 

a Pe-cii'-Bi-«-r7, retalhii to moosf . 
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-dtities of the congregation ; bat I nrast confess, that curiosity 
to bear the preacher of such a wilderness, was not the least 
of my motives. On entering the house, I was struck wiik 
his preternatural appearance. He was a tall and very spare 
old man, — bis head, which was covered with a white lineik 
eiq>, bis sbriveied hands, and his voice, were all shaking 
under the influence of a palsy ; and a few moments asce^ 
tained to me that he was jplerfectly blibd. 

3. The first emotions wnieh touched my breast, were those 
of mingled pity and veneration. But how soon were all my 
feelings changed ! The lips of Plato^ were never more 
worthy of a prognostic* swarm of bees, than were the lips 
«f this holy man! It was a day of the administration of toe 
sacrament ; and his subject, or course, was the pfission of 
our Savior. I bad hea^d the ilubje<^t handled a thousand 
tunes : I had thought it exhausted long ago. little did I 
suppose, that in the wild woods of Amirica. I was to meet 
with a man, whose eloquence would |:ive, to tnis topic, a new 
and more subliipe pathos^ than I had ever before witnessed. 

4. As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the ihys- 
tic symlK)!s,* there was a peculiar^--^ more than human 
solemnity in his air and manner, which made my blood run 
cold, ana my whole frame shiver. He then drew a picture 
of the sufferings of our Savior, — his trial before Pilate, — l)is 
ascent up Calvary, — his crucinzion, and his death. I knew 
the' whole histoiy ; bat never, until thenjjiad I h^ard the 
cinmrnstatices so selected, so arranged, so colored! It was 
all new ; and I seemed to have beard it for the first time in 
my life. 

5. His enunciiition'' was so deliberate thaft his voice trem-' 
bled on every syllable ; and every heart m the assembly 
trembled in unison. His peculiar phrases had that force of 
description, that the original scene appeared to be at that 
moment acting before our eves. We saw the very faces of 
the Jews — the staring, frigbtfbl distortions of malice and 
vaffe. We saw the buflet : my soul kindled with a flame of 
indigBation ; and my hands were involuntarily and convul- 
sively clinched. 

6.. But when he eame to touch on the patience, the for- 
giving meekness of our Savior ; when he drew, to the life, 
—his blessed eyes streaming in tears to heaven,— his voice 
breatbiftg to God a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his 
eneniies,-*" Father, forgive them, for they know not what 

aPre-ter-iud'-u-ral, beyond what >it <fPA'4iio«.4h«t which aacettest»fb«liiig. 

natural. eSym'-bois, einblenii. 

b Pla'-to, a Grecian philosopher. / E-aun-ci-a'-tion, uueran^e of wordp* 

«Pref-no«'-tk, ferBOOdl&c. 
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they do ;" — the "9$^ of the preacher which had «lU along faW 
teredj grew feintw and fainter, until, his uttemnce being en- 
tirely obfttruQted by the force of bis ft»eltDgs, he raised his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and burs^tinto a loud and irrepres84-> 
Lie fioisd of grief. The effect was inconceivable. The whole 
Jioijse resounded with ih^ mingled groa^ and sobs, mnd 
!|Jirieks of the congregation. . , . 

7. It was some time before the tumult ^had subsided, so far 
as to permit him to pfoceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, 
but fallacious standard of my own w^eaknesSi I b^gan to be 
very uaeasy for the, situation of the preacher. For I could 
not conceive how he would be able to let hitt audience dowa 
from the height to which he had wou|d tlifem^ without im- 
}>airing the solemnity and dignity of hfs subject, or perhaps 
sliockin^ them by tlie abruptness of the fall. Butr7>no: the 
descent was as l>eautiful aud spblim«, as the ^lev^tion had 
been rapid and ei^^usiastic* 

8. The first sentence with which he Woke the awful si- 
lence, ivas a quotation^ from Rousseau i^-^" Sq^rates. died 
lik« a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a Grod !" — I desfvair 
of glvmg you any idea of the enect produced by this short 
seiiteoce, unless you could perfectly eoDceive tlie whole 
manner of the n>an, as well as the peculiar crisis in the dis- 
cour:se. Never beCare, did. I comnle^ety understand what 
Demosthenes meant, bv laying such, stxeas £>n delivery. 

9. You are to bring oefor^ you the venerable figure of the 
preacher, — liis blindness cons^ntlyr recalling to your reeol- 
l<^ction old Homier, Ossian and Milton, ^nd associate with 
lii«$ pttf^rmance the melancholy grandeur of their geniuses, 

' — y9U are to imegine that you heap.his slow, solemn, well- 
iiccented enunciation, and his voice of affecting^ trembliii|g^ 
ine]ody<^you are to remember tha pitch of passion and ejs- 
thu»ia$m to which the congregation were raised, — and then, 
the few minutes of portentous,^ deathlike silence which 
reigned througbout the house,*— to see the preacher,' removing 
his white hf^ndkerchief from his aged faee^eveny^t wetfrosoi 

. the recent torrent of his tears, and, slowly stretching forth 
the palsied hand which holds it, begin the sentence — '^ Soc- 
rates died like a pl>ilos»)pher7r~th«:i pausing,, raising his 
other hand, pressing them both, clasped top^ether, with 
warmth and en€|rgy to his ]t)reaat, lifting his sightless balls 
to Heaven, and pouring his whole soul into his tremulptts 
voice — ".hut Jesi^s Christ— like. a God!" — If he had been 
indeed and in truth an angel of li^t, the effect could 
scarcely hare been more divine. 

«^uo-ti^tion, ptMaftt cited. b Por>teBt'' oiMi omlnQiiS^ 
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10. Whatever I had been able to ecmeeii^ of the subtimUy 
of MassilloD, Of tlie force of Boardaloue, had fallen far short 
of the power which I felt, from the delivery of this simple 
sentence. The blood, which Jast before had rushed in a 
horricaoe upon my brain, and. m the violence and a^ony of 
my feeling, had held my wnole system in raspense, now 
ran back into my heart, With a sensation which I cannot 
describe— a kind of shodderin<| delicioas horror! The par- 
oxysm* of blended pity and indig^nation to which I had been 
transpcn-ted, satMided into the deepest self-abf sement, humil- 
ity, and adoration. I bad just been lacerated^ and dissolved 
by syni^athy for onr Savior, as a fellow creature ; but now, 
with fear and trembiing, I a^knred him as -«"a God ! '' 
- 11. if this description gives yo<r the ^mpre^sion, that this 
iiK^ompftrable minister had any thing of sd>allow, theatrical 
trick in hts manneir, it does him greaf injustice. I have 
never seen, in any other orator, such an union of sim|>lici(]r 
and majeaty. He has not a gesture, an attitude, o#an ac< 
eeat, to which he does not seem forced by the sentiment 
which he is expressing. His mind is too serious, too earnest, 
too solicitous,^ andj at the same time too dignified, to stoop 
lo attific^. . Although as far removed from ostentation as a 
man can be^ yet it is clear, from the train, the style and 
stfbstanee otr his thoughts, that he is not only a very polite 
scholar but a man of tery extensive and profound 6ri|ditioo.'' 
12. This man has been before my imagination almost ever 
\ since. ' A thousand times as I rode along, I dropped the 
\ Tdss o# my bridle, stretched iforth my hand, and tried lo 
imitate his .quotation from Rousseau *, a thousand times I 
aband<»ne4 the attempt in > despair, and feft persuaded that 
•his peouliar manner and power^ arose from an energy uf soal 
which nature could give, but v^iich lio human being could 
jtifetlf etq>y. 

' ' SBdTtOJf III. 

The Head Stone. 

1. The coffin was*^ let down to the bottom of the grave ; txie 
planks were remoye4 fropii the Jieaned-up brink; the first 
tattling clods had struck their kheli ; the quick shoveling 
was over; and the long, broad, skilfully cut pieces of turf 
were aptly joined togetlier, and Ujmly laid by t^e beating 
spade ; so that the newest mound in the church-yard, was 
I scarcely dlsting,uishable from those that were grown over 

* P«r''-ox- jam, periodical return of & fit. c Ro-lie'-it-ous, anxious, careful 
f*ft«'-e«m>teU| t»m»r«iit. d £-iu-i£'-tioSi faurnlat. .' 
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by the undisturbed' grass and daises of a luxariant spring. 
The burial was soon over ; and the ]kirty with one conseotp 
iDg motion, having uncovered their heads, in decent rever* 
ence of the plaqe and occasion, were beginning to separate^ 
and about to leave the church-yard. 

2. Here some acquaintances,^ from distant parts of the par 
rish. who had not had an opportunity of addressing ea4;h other 
in the house that had belonged to the deceased, ttot m tb« 
course of the few hundred yards that the little procession hii4 
to move over from his bed to hia grave, were shaking haod3j^ 
quietly and cheerfullf, aad inquiring after the welfare of 
each other's families. There, a small knot of neigbboors 
were speaking. witfai>iite3caggeration,oCtbe respectable cha* 
racter which tne deceased had borne^ aiid mentioning to one 
another, the little incidents of his bfe, some of them 89 re- 
mote as to be known only to the gray-headed persona of the 
group. * . 

3. While a few yards fieurtber removed from the spot, wen 
standing together parties who discussed* ordifiary conaein^ 
altogether unconnected with the funeral, such as the state of 
the markets, the promise of the season, or ehaoge of tena»t»s 
but stili with a. sobriety of manner and voice, that was iaaon* 
sihly produced by the influence of the simple ceremony now 
closed, — by the quiet graves around, and the shadow of Ihe 
spire and gray walls (A the house of €rod. 

.4. Two men yet stood together at the head of the grave^ 
with countenances of sincere, but miimpaasioned griel. 
They were brothers — the only sons of him who had been 
buried. And there waa something in. their situation that 
naturally kept the eyes of many directed upon thorn, for a 
iong time, and more intently than would have been the* case, 
had there been nothing more observable about them, than the 
common symptoms of a common sorrow. But tneee two 
brothers, who were now standing at the head of their father's 
grave,iiad for some years been totally estranffed^ from each 
other ; and the only words that had passed between theno^ 
during all that time, had been uttei^d 'within a few days 
past, during the necessary preparations for the old man's 
ianeraL : 

5. No deep and deadly quarrel was between these Ibrothera, 
and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of this 
uanatural estrangement. Perhaps dim jealousies of their 
father's icvor,— selfish thoughts thM Will sometimes force 
themselves into poor men'a hearts, respecting temporal ex* 
peetations— unaccommodating manners oil both aides— 

« Dto-CQif'^d, debated b Ea-tniif'^d, aUmatMl in 
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tBtinting* words that mean little when uttered, but which 
niiikle and fester in remembrance — imagined opposition of 
interests, that, duly considered, would have been found on« 
and the same-^ these, and many other causes, slight when 
stagle, but strong when ri^iing up together in one baneful 
band, had gradually, but fatally infected their hearts, till ac 
last, they who in youth had been seldom separate, and truly 
attached, now met at market, and, misefuble to say, at 
church, with dark and averted^ faces, like diferent claa^men 
during a feud. 

6. Surely if any thing could hare softened their hearts to- 
wards 4sach other, it must have been to stand silently, side by 
aide, while the eailh, stones and clods, were falling down 
upon tbeir father's coffin. And doubtless their heart!) were 
so softened. But phde, though it cannot prevent the holy 
afiections of nature from being felt, may prevent them from 
being shown ; and these two brothers stood there together, dje- 
teixnined not to let each other know the mutual tenderness 
that, in spite of them, was gushing up in their hearts, and 
teaching them the un confessed folly and wickedness of their 
causeless quarrel. 

7. A head-s tone had been prepared, and a person came for- 
ward to plant it. The elder brother directed him liow to 
place it — a plain stone, with a sand-glass, skull, and cross- 
bones, chiseled not rudely, and a few words inscribed. The 
younger brother regarded the operation with a troubled eye, 
and said, loudly enough to be heard by the by-standcrs, 
^William, this Was not kind in you; for you should have 
told me of this. I loved my father as well as you could love 
him. You were the elder, and, it may be, the favorite son^ 
but I bad a right in nature to have joined you in ordering 
this head-stone, had I not ?" 

8. Diu-ing these words, the stone was sinking into the 
earth, and many persons who were on their way from the 
ffrare returned. For a while the elder brother said nothing, » 
for he had a consciousness in his heart that he ought to have 
consulted his father's son, in designing this last becoming 
mark a€ affection and respect to his memory ; so the stone 
was plilnted in silence, and now stood erect, decently and 
fumpiv, among the other unostentatious memorials of the 
JimBble dead. 

9. The inscription merely gave the name and age of the 
deceased, and told that the stone had been erected ^^ by his 
affectionate sons.'' The s^ht of these words seemed to soft- 
en the displeasure of the angry man, and he said, somewhat 

upbraiding with worcta. b A-vert'-ed, turned awny 
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more mildly, ^^YeSfVre were hils affectionate sons, ai^ since 
my napae is on the stone^I am satisfied, brother. We hare 
not drawn together kindly of late years, and perhaps nevev 
may; but I acknowledge and respect your worth; and here, 
before our own friends, and before the friends of our father, 
with my foot above his head, I express my willingness to be 
on better terms with you ; and if we cannot eommaad love 
in oar hearts, let us, at least, brother, bar/out all unkinckiess." 

10. The minister, who had attended the funeral, and had 
something intrusted to him to say publicly before he left thft 
church-yard, now came forward, and asked the elder brother 
why he spake not regarding this matter. He saw that there 
was something of a cold, and suHen pi^de rising up in his 
heart ; for not easily may any man hope to dismiss from t^e 
chamber of his heart, even the vilest guest, if once cheriahed 
there. With a solemn, and almost severe air, he looked up- 
on the relenting man, and then, ebanglng his ^ountenaace 
into serenity, said gently,— 

"Behold how good a thing tt is, 
mid how becoming weH, 
Together such a? brethren are; 
In unity to dwell." 

11. The time, the place, and this beautiful expression of 
natural sentiipent, quite overcame a heart, in which many 
kind, if not warm aifections dwelt; and the man thus ap- 

Sealed to, bowed down his head and wept, — "Give me your 
and, brother j" — and it was given, while a murmur of satis- 
faction arose from all present, and ail hearts felt kindlier 
end nibre humanely toward each other. 

12. As the brothers stood, fervently but composedly, grasp- 
ing each ef^er's hand, in the little hallow that lay between 
the grare of their mother, long since dead, and of their fa- 
ther, whose shroud* was happily not yet still, from the fall 
of dust to dust, the minister stood beside them wiUi a plea- 

• sant countenance, and said, '^ I must fulfill the promise I 
made to your father on his death-bed. I must read to you a 
few words which his ha&d wrote, at an hour when his 
tongue denied its office. 

13. "I must not say that you did your duty to your old 
father; foi; did he not often beseech you, apart from one 
another, to be reconciled, for your own sakes as Chnstiatis, 
for his sake, and for the sake of the mother who bare you, 
and, Stephen, who died that you might be born ? When' the 
palsy struck him for the last time, you were both absent, nor 
was itlyour fault that you were not beside the old man whea 
he died. 

a Shroad, tiiinding sheet* 
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14. ^' As long t% sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two, and of yoa two alone. Tears were in his 
eyes, — I saw them there, and on his cheek too, when no 
breath came from his lips. But of this no more. He died 
with this paper in his hand ; and he made me know that I 
was to read it to you over his grave. I now obey him. — 
"My sons, if you will let ihy bones lie qutet in the grave, 
near the dust of your mother, depart not iVom my burial, 
till, in the name of God and' Christ, yoU promise to love 
ene another as you used to do. I^par boys, receive my bless* 
ing.» 

15. Some turned their heads/ away to hide the tears that 
needed not to be hidlcn ; — and when the brothers bad releas- 
ed each other from a long and sobbing embrace, many went 
«p to them, and in a sin^e word or two, expressed their joy 
at this perfect reconcilement. The brothers themselves 
walked away from the church-yard, arm in arm, with the 
minister to the manse.* 

16. On the following Sabbath, they were seen sitting with 
their families in the same pew, and it»waf observed^ that they-- 
read together from the same Bible when the minister gave 
out the text ; and that they sung tqgether, taking hold of the 
same psalm-book. The same psalm was sung, (given out at 
their own request,) of which one verse had l^en repeated at 
their, father's grave ; — a larger sum than usual was on that 
Sabbath found in the plate for the poor, — for love and charity 
are sisters. And ever after, both during the peace and the 
troubles of this life, the hearts of the brothers were as one, 
tnd in nothing were they divided. * Wilson, - 
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7%e iSultan> and Mr7 Hovardy thmPkilanthropiat: 
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Sultan* Englishman, you were invited hither ti9 receive 
public thanks, for our troops restored to health by your pre- 
scriptions.^ Ask a reward adequate* to your services. 

a Manse, the parsonage honse. d Pre-scrip'-floni^ medical dlrectioM of ' 

h fiul'-taiii a title of the Turkish em* remedies. 

Feror. e ▲d'.e-quate, 'equ<iJ^ mifficieiit* •« 

, hil-an^-thro-pist, » person of general * 

beneYolence* 
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Hovxtrd,. Sultan, the reward I ask, fi% leare to preserve 
more of your people still. 

Suit, iiow more 1 my subjects are ui health ; no contagioa 
visits tbjem. 

How, The prisoner fe your subject. There, misery, more 
coDtagrious than disease, preys on the lives of hundrecfs: sen- 
tenced but to confinement, their, doom is death. Immured 
in damp and dreary vaults, they daily perish; and who caa 
tell but that, amtng the mauy hapless sufferers, there maybe 
hearts beat down with aenltence, to heaveu.and jou, for 
every slight offense: — ti&re may be some, among the 
wretched multitude, even innocent victims.^ Let me seek 
them out ; let me save them and you. 

SuL Amazement! retract*' vour application: curb this 
weak pity, and accept our thanls. . «- 

How, Hestrain my pity ; — and what can I receive in re- 
compense for that soft bond which links me to the wretched ? 
and, while it sooths^ their sorrow, repays me more than all 
the gifts an empire can bestow !^-But, it it be a virtue repugn 
nant^ to your plan* of jgov^rnment, I apply not in the name 
of Pity^ but of Juatice, 

SuL Justice! , 

IIow, The justice that forbids all, but the worst of crimi- 
nals, to be denied that wholesome, air the very brute creation 
freely takes. 

Sul. Consider for whom you plead — for men (if not base 
culprits) so misled, so depraved, they are dangerous to our 
state, and deserve non^'of its blessings. 
, II&U), If not upon tlie undeserving, — if not upon the wretch- 
ed wanderer from the paths of iectitude^ — where shall 
the 'sun diffuse his light, or the clouds distil their dew? 
Where shall e{Hcfiig breathe fragrance, or autumn pour its 
plenty^ f 

' SuL Sir, your sentiments, still more your character, excite 
my curiosity. They tell me that in our camps you visited 
each sick man's bed, — administered yourself the healing 
drs^ught, — encouraged our savages with the hope of life, or 
pointed out their better hope in death. — The widow s|paks 
your charities^ tbiS erphan lisps your bounties, and the roughv 
Indian melts m tfears to bless you. — I wish to ask why' you * 
have done''aUthis ? — ^what is it that prompts you thus to be- 
friend the miserable and forlorn? 

How, It is in vain to explain : the time it would take to 
reveal to you , • 

SuL Satisfy my curiosity in writing then. ^ 



a Re-tractt to reeant fttUe-pug'-aant, tontrary, inconsistent 
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I How. Nay, if jm will read, FU tend a book in whioii is 
lireftdy written why I act thas. * 

Sul. What book 1 what is it called ? 
' How. '^ The Christian Doctrine:* There yoa will find all 
I hare done was but my "duty. 

Std. Ycmt words recadl reflections that distract me ; nor 
eaa I bear the pressure oh my mind, without confessing — / 
em a Chrutian! hfrt* Inchbata. 

* 

Cadmium and Hercule$^ 

HerctUeM.Do you pretend to sit as high on Olympus* as 
Hercules ? DM yon kill the Nemean lion, the Erymanthean 
boar, the Leraean serpent, and Stympbalian birds? Did yoa 
destroy-tyrantsand robbers? — You value yourself greatly on 
snbdam^ one serpent : I did as much as that while I lay in 
my cradle. 

(Jadmu9, It is not on account of the s^ent that I boast 
myself a greater benefactor to Greece than you. Actions 
should be valued by their utility, rather than their splendor. 
I taught Greece the art of writing, to which laws owe their 
preci«ioa and permanency. You subdued monsters ; I civi- 
lized men. It is from untamed passions, not from wild beasts, 
that the greatest evils arise to human society. By wisdom, 
by art, by the united strength of civil community, men have 
been enabled to subdue the whole race of lions, beaF% and 
serpents ; and, what is more, to bind by laws and wholesome 
regulations, the ferocious** violence and dangerous treachery 
of the human disposition. Had' lions beeii destroyed only 
is single combat, men had had but a bad time of it :— and 
what but laws could awe the men who killed the lionsl The 
genuine glory, the proper distinction of the rational species^ 
arise from the perfection of the mental powers. Courage is 
apt to be fierce, and strength is often exerted in acts of op- 
pression ; but wisdom is the associate of justice. It assists 
Ke'r^ ft)i(||^ equal laws) to pursue ri^ht measures, to corre<;| 
power, liintect weakness, and to unite iifiil^iduals in a fcoraF 
mod intef^st and general welfare. Heroes may kill tyrants, 
but it is wisdom and laws that prevent tyranny and oppres- 
sion. The operations of policy far surpass th e labors of Her* 
Cules, preventing many evils which valor and might cannot 
■ even redress. X ou heroes regard nothing but glory ; and 

m fJad'-mtia, kinp ofThebea, introdaeed c O-lym'-puif a monntain in C 
letters into Greece d Fe-ro'-ujous, savage cruel 

k Hdr'-caiea) a heatUte Deity. ^ 
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scarcely contid^r Avhether the conQiiest» wlucb nise your 
» fame, are really beneficial to your country. Unhappy are 
ths people who are governed^ by valor, not directed oy pru- 
dence, and not mitigated by ^e gentle arts ! 

Her, I do not expect to find an tidmirer of my strenuous 
life, in the man who taught his coifntrymen to Mt still and 
read ; and to lose the hours of youth and action in idle spe* 
culation and the sport of words. 

Cad. An ambition to have a place m the registers of fame, 
is the Eurystheus^ which imposes heroic labors on mankind. 
The muses incite to actiod; as well as entertain the hours of 
repose ; and I think you should honor them for presenting 
to heroes so noble a recreation, as mayprevent their taking 
up the distaii^ when thev lay dowa the club. 

Her, Wits^ as. well as heroes can take up thaAiiistaff. What 
think you of their thin-spun systems ot philosophv, or la- 
scivious^oems,- or Milesian fables ? Nay, what is still worse, 
are there not panegyrics^ on tyrants, and books that blaa^ 
pheme the gods, and perplex the natural sense of right and 
wrong? I believe if Eurystheus were to set me to work 
again, he would find me a worse task than any he imposed ; 
he would make me read over a great library^ and \ would 
serve it as I did the ifydra,^ I would burn as I went on, that 
oue chimera^ might not rise from another, to plague mankind • 
I should have valued myself more on clearing the lit)rary 
tlian on cleansing the Augean stables. 

Cad, It is in those libraries only, that the memory of your 
labor exists. The; heroes of Maratnon^ the patriots of Ther- 
inop^rise, owe their fame to me. All the wise institutions of 
lawgivers, and all the doctrines of sages, had perished in tin 
ear like a dream related, if, letters had not preserved them. 
O Hercules ! it «• not for the man who preferred virtue to 
pleasure, to be an enemy to the muses. Let Sardanapalua,* 
and the silken sons of luxury, who have wasted life in in- 
slorious ease, despise the records of action, which bear no 
honorable testimony to their lives: but true merit, heroic 
virtue, should respect the sacred source of lasting honor. 

Her, Indeed, it writers employed themselves onl^r iar re- 
tording the acts M great men, much might be said in their 
favor. But why do they trouble people with their medita* 
tions ? Can it be of anv consequence to the world what an 
itJle man has been thinking ? 

Cod, Yes it may. The most important and extensive ad- 

# Eu-iyVthega, tl^e person emploved 6 Pan-e-gyr'lc«, eulogy, formal praise. 
t^Juno, the atep motftier of Herciuea, c Hv'-dra, a monster with many lieadft. 
m task him in liazardous undertak- d Chi-ine'-ra, a vdki i<ile fancy, 
ings, in ti% hope of dcsCroying him. e 8ar*da-na|) -a-im, king of AasyrU. 
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vantages maakind enjoy, are jspreatly owing to men who hava 
I Beyer quitted their closets. To them mankind are obliged 
I for the facility and security of navigation. The inyeotion of 
' the compass has opened to them new worlds. The know- 
' ledge of the mechanical powers, has enabled them to con- 
struct such wonderful machines, as perform what the united 
labor of millions, by the severest drudgery, could liot accom- 
plish. Agriculture, too, the most useful of arts, has received 
its share of improvement from the same source. Poetry 
likewise is of excellent use, to enable the memory to retain 
with more ease, and to imprint wi^ more energy upon the 
heart, precepts and examples of virtue. From the little root 
of a i^^ letters, science has spread its branches over all na- 
ture, and raised its head |o the heavens. Som^philosophers 
have entered so far into the counsels of Divine Wisdom, as 
to explain much of the great operations of nature. The di- 
mensions and distances of the planets, the causes of their 
reyolutions, the paths of comets, and the ebbing and flowing 
of tides, are understood and explained. Can any thing raise 
the glory of the human species more, than to see a little 
creature, inhabiting#i small spot amidst innumerable worlds, 
taking a survey of the universe, comprehending its arrange- 
ment, and entering into the schemes of that wonderful con- 
nexion and correspondence of things so remote, and which 
itseenos a great exertion of Omnipotence to have established % 
What a volume of wisdom, what a noble theology^ do these 
discoveries open to us ? While some superior geniuses have 
soared to these sublime subjects, other sagacious and dili^^ent 
minds &ave been inquiring into the most minute works of the 
Infinite Artificer : the same care, the same providence, is ex- 
erted through the whole ; and we should learn frott it, that, 
to true wisdom, utility and fitness appeal perfection, and 
whatever is beneficial is noble. 

Her, I approve of science as far as it is assistant to action* 
I like the improvement of navigation, and the discovery of 
the greater part of the Sflobe, because it opens a wider field 
for the master spirits of the world to bustle in. 

Qad, There spoke the soul of Hercules. But if learned 
men are to be esteemed for the assistance they give to active 
minds in their schemes, they are not less to be valued for their 
endeavors to give them a right direction, and moderate their 
too great ardor. The study of history will teach the legisla* 
tor by what means states have become powe^rfui ; and in the 
private citizen,^they will inculcate^ tUe love of liberty and 
order. The writings of sages point out a private path of 

•llM-or-o-gy, the 8d«!ice of Divinity. 6 Ip-cul'-catc, to arge.OC^Vf' --* -*' 
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virtue ; and show that the best empire is gelf-govcrninent, 
and that subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 

Her, The true spirit of heroism acts by a generous rnipulse, 
ahd wants neither the experience of history, nor the doctrines 
df philosophers to direct it. But do not arts arM sciences 
render men effeminate, Iuxutious, agd inactive ? and can you 
deny that wit and learning are often made subservient to very 
bad purposes? 

Cad. I will own that there are some natures so happily 
formed, they scarcely want the assistance of a master, and 
the rules oi art. to give them force or grace in every thing^ 
they do. But tnese favored geniuses are few. As learning 
flourishes only where ease, plenty, and mild government sub- 
sist, in so rich a soil, and under so soft a climate, the weeds 
of luxury will spring up among the flowers of art : but the 
spontaneous* weeds would grow more rank, if they were al- 
lowed the undisturbed possession of the field. Letters keep 
a frugal, temperate nation from growing ferocious, a rich one 
from becoming entirely sensual and debauched. Every gift 
of heaven. is sometimes abused ; but good sense and fine ta- 
lents, by a natural law, gravitate'* towal^virtue. Accidents 
may drive them out of their proper direction ; but such ac- 
cidents are iin alarming onien,* and of dire portent to the 
times. For if virtue cannot keep to her allegiance those men, 
Who in their hearts confess her divine rignt, and know the 
value of her law;s, on whose fidelity and obedience can she 
depend 1 May such geniuses never descend to flatter vice, 
encourage folly, or propagate irreligion ; but exert all their 
powers in the service of virtue, and celebrate the noble choice 
of those, who like Hercules preferred her to pleasure I 

LytteUoru 

SECTION m. 

Lcrd Bacon^ and Shakspeare^ 




ing brain of a true poet, becomes hardened in all its leaves, 
and glitters as if it w^tre carved out of rubies and emeralds. 
The elements have afterwards no power over it. 

n Spon-ta^ne'-OQS, voluntary. $ Shako'.peere, an English p06t 

6 Orar'-i tate, to lend tolhe center. / Pet'-ri-fy-ing, having Into etone 

c O -men, a aign. g A-pol'-lo, a beamen deity. 
d Ba'con, an SncUah pliUotopher, - 
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Bacon. Sach, Mr. Shakqpeure, will' be tl^e fortune of 3 
4)wn prod actions. 

Shcik, Ab, my lord I do not encourage me to hope so 
am but a poor unlettered man, who seizes whatever ruiile < 
ceits his own natural vein supplies him with, upon the 
foreement of baste and necessity ; and therefore I fear 
such as are of deeper studies than mrself, will find m 
6aws in my handiwork to laugh at, both now and herea 

Bcu;. He that can make the multitude laugh and wee 
you do, need not fear scholars. — A head, naturally fertil 
worth many libraries, inasmuch as a tree is more \ralu 
than a basket of fruit, or a good hawk better than a bag 
of game, or the little purse, whkh^a fairy gave to Fortuns 
more inexhausible than all the coifers in Uie treasury. IV 
scholarship might hare sharpened your judgmen.t, but 
particulars whereof a character is composed, are Wttei 
sembled by force of imagination than of judgment, whiei 
though it perceive coherences,* cannot summon up mater 
nor meit them into a compound, with that felicity which 
longs to imagination alone. 

■ Shak. My lord, thus far I know, that the first concep 
of a character in my mind, is alwavs engendered by chi 
and accident. We shall suppose, K>r instance, that I am 
ting in a tap-room^ or standing in a tennis-court. The bi 
vior of some one fixes my attention. 1 note his dress, 
sound of his voice, the turn of his countenance, the dri 
he calls for, bis questions and retorts, the fashion of his 
son, and, in brief, the whole out-goings and in*comingsof 
man. — These grounds of speculation being chenshea ani 
▼olved in my fancy, it becomes straightway possessed wi 
swarm of conclusions and beliefs conceramg the Individ 
In walking home, I picture out to myself, what wpiild be 
ting for him to say or do upon any given occasion, and tJ 
fantasies** being recalled at some after period, when lam 
ting a play, shape themselves into divers mannikins.^ ' 
are not long of being nursed into life. Thus comes f 
Shallow, and Slender, and Mercutio^and Sir Andrew A^ 
cheek. 

Bac. These ate characters which may be found aliv 
the sXreets. But how frame you such interlocutors^ as 1 
tus and Coriolanus 7 

Shak. By searcKing histories, in the first place, my 1 
for the germ. The filling up aftenprds comes rather i 
feeling thati observation. jL twra myself into a Brutus 

a Cb-W-rra-cM, tinkm of puiM. ; d In*ter-loc'^ii>t«r, ont who spea] 
b Fan -tapaiM, ooQBeAU. ' dlalogu*. < 
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Coriolanns for the time ; and can. at least in fancy, partake 
sufficiently of the nobleness of t^eir nature, to put propei 
words into theit mouths. Observation will' not supply the 
poet with every thing. He must have a stock of exalteci sen- 
timents in his own mind. 

Bac. In truth, Mr. Shakspeare, you have observed' the 
world so well, and so widely, that I can scarcely believe you 
ever shut your eyes. I, too, although much engrossed with 
other studies, am. in part, an observer 6f mankind, l^heir 
dispositions, and tne causes of their ^ood or bad fortune, can- 
not well be overlooked, even by the most devoted questioner 
bf physical- nature. But note the difference of habitudes. No 
sooner have I observed and got hold of particulars, than they 
are taken Up by my judgment to be commented upon, and 
resolved into general laws. Your imagination keeps theta 
to make pictures of. My judgment, if she find them to be 
comprehended under something already known by her, lets 
them drop, ami forgets them ; for which reasdn, a certain 
book of essays, which I am writing, will be small in bulk, 
but I trust not light in substance.-^Thus do men severally 

• follow their inborn dispositions. 

Shak. Every word of your lordship's, will be an adage* to 
after times. For my part, I know my own place^ and aspire 
not after the abstniser stuaies, — ^although I can give wisdom 
a welcome when she comes in my way. But the inborn dis- 
positions, asyou^ lordship has said, must not h^. warped from 
their natural bent, otherwise nothing but sterility" will remain 

'behind. A leg cannot be changed into an ariQ. Among stage- 

'players, our first object is to exercise a new candidate, until 
we discover where his vein lies. 

Bac, I am told that you do not invent the plots of your 
•wn pltfys, but gen^raOy borrow them from some common 
book of stories, such as Becaeeio's Decameron, or Cynthio's 
^^ovels. That practice mast save n great expenditure d 

' thought and contrivance. 

Skak, It does^ my lord. I lack patience to invent the 
•vhole from the K)undation. 
Bac, If I guess aright, there is nothing so hard and trouble- 

'some, as the mvention of coherent incidents; and yet,me- 
hmks, after it is accomplished, it does not show so high a 
strain of wit as that which paints separate characters and 
objects well. Dexteritv would achieve the making of a plot 
better than genius, wl|(ch delights not so much in tracing a 
cttrioas eonnezion among *i&V^s, as in adorning a fantas^y 
with bright colors, and ekiAg i| cut wi(h suitable appendag 

• Ad'ac*. an old aajinc. b Mt-rlK-l-ty, hutnaMm 
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Homer's plot hangs bot illy together^ - It is iadeed bo better 
than a string of popular fables and superstitions, caught up 
from amon^ the Qreeks ; and I beliere that those who in the 
time of Pisistratus* collected this poem, did more than him- 
self to digest its particulars. His praise must therefore be 
fomid in this, that he reconceiv^ d, amplifisd,^ and set forth, 
w^t was dimly and poorly conceived by common men. 

Skak. My knowledge of the tongues is bmt small ; on which 
account I have read ancient authors mostly at second hand. 
I remember, when I first came to London, and began to be a 
hanger*on at the theaters, a great desire grew in me for more 
karil^ing than had lallen to my share at Stratford ; but fickle 
ness and impatience, and the bewilderment caused by new 
objects, dispersed that wish into enipty air. Ah, my lord, you 
cannot conceive what a strange thing it w^s for so impress- 
i^ a rustic, to find himself turned loose in |he midst of Ba- 
bel I My faculties wrought to such a degree, that I was in a 
dream ^all day long. My bent was not then toward comedy, 
for most objects seemed noble and of much consideration. 
Themasic at the theater mvished my youns heart; and amidst 
the goodly coo^any of spectators, i beheld, afar ofi^ beautiea 
who seemed to out-paragon Cleopatra of Elgypt. Some of 
these primitive fooleries were afterwards woven into Roifieor 
and Juliet ^ 

Bac, Your Julius Ctesar, and your Richard the Third please 
me better. From my youth upward I have had a brain po- 
litic and discomiBative, and less prone to marveling and 
dreaming, than to scrutiny. Some [Mirt of my juvenile time 
was spent at the court ot France, with our embassador, Sir 
Amias Paulet ; and, to speak the truth, although I was sur- 
rounded by many dames of high birth and rare beauty, I car- 
ried oftener Machiavelli* in mv pocket tlian a book or madri- 
gals i^ and heeded not although these wantons made sport of 
my graire and scholar-like demeanor. When they would draw 
me iorth to an encounter of their wit I paid tnem ofi* with 
flatteries, till they forgot their aim in thinking of themselves. 
Michael Angelo said of Painting, that she was jealous, and 
required the whole man unciivided. I was aware how much 
more truly the same thing might be said of Philosophy, and 
therefore cared not how much the ruddy complexion of my 
youth was sullied over the intdnight lamp, or my outward 
comeliness sacrificed to my inward advancement. 

• Fi-tW-trw-ivm, tyraoC Af Albans. $ /roo. lbe-«-«-v«lK-f a, I iMnsd au* 
h Am opli-^sd: ttlluvwL thor of Florenea 
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CHAPTER ni. 

PimUG SPESCBBa. 
SECTION !• 

The Nature of Eioguence. * 

V When pnbli<i bodies are to be addressed on momentous 
occasions, wben ^eat interests are at stake, and strong pas* 
Bims ei^ited, nothing is raluable in speech, farther than it 
is connected with high intellectual and moral endowments.^ 
Clearness, force^ and earnestness, are the qualities whiclk 
produce conriction. True eloquence, indeed, does not con- 
sist in speech. It cannot be brought from far. Labor and 
learn inor may toil for it, but they will toll in rain. 

2. Words and phrases may be marshaled in every way, 
but they cannot compass it. It must exist in the man, la 
the subiect,'and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense 
expression, the pomp of declamation, ail may aspire after it 5 
they cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like the 
outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting^ 
forth of volcanic fires, with spontan^us, original, native 
force. 

3. The graces taught in the schools, the costly ornaments 
and studied contrivances of speech, shock and alsgust men, 
when thfeir own lives, and the fate of their wives, their 
children, and their country, hang on the decision of the 
hour. Then, words ha?e lost their power, rhetoric* w vain, 
and all elaborate^* oratory, contemptible. Even gen(us itself 
then feels rebuked, and subdued, as in the presence of higher 
qualities. 

4. Then patriotism is eloquent; then self-devotion is elo- 
quent. The clear conception, out-running the deductions 
of logic,** the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless 
spirit speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, inforn)«- 
ing every feature^ and urging the whole man onward, rigbt 
onward to his object, — this is eloquence. 

SECTION n. 

% 

7%e Perfect Otaior. 

1. Imagine to yourselves a Deihosthenes, addressing the 
most illu8tri«is asseml^ in the world, upon a point where- 
on the fate of the mdst illustrious 61 nations dependeii.r—. 

* 1 ■ ' • ' 
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How awful mich a meeting !— how vast the tnljeei !— By the 
power of his eloquence — the augustneee^ of the amembiy \b 
lost iR the dignity of the orator ; and the importance of the 
fubjeet, for a while, superseded^ by the admiration of his 
talents. 

2. With what strmgth of argument, with what powers of 
the ftincy, with what emotions of tlie heart, dom tie assauH 
.nd aubjugale^the whole mau^ and, at once^^captivate his 
teasoo, his imagination, and his passions ! To effect this, 
must be the utmost effort of the most improved Mate ^f 
human nature. — Not a faculty that he possesses, but is here 
exerted to its highest pitch. All his internal powers are 
at work ; all his external, testify their energies.- 

3. Within, the memory, the fancy, the judgment, the pas- 
sions, are all busy ; without, every miwcle. overy nerve is 
exerted ; — not a feature, not a liitib, but speaks. The organs 
of the body, attuned to the exertions of the mind, through 
the kindred organs of the hearers, instantaneously vibrate 
those energies from soul to soul. Notwithstanding the di- 
versity of minds in such a multitnde, by the lightning of 
eloquence they are melted into one mass ; — ^the whole assem- 
bly, actuated m one and the same way, become, as it were, 
but one man, and have b\u one voice — The universal cry is 
'-Let us vfinrch a^ainsi FhHipf lei nsjighifor our liherUe^ — 
Ui tts conquer or die. Shetidaxu 

SECTION nt. 

Panegyric pn the eloquence of Afr. Sheridaii, 

1. Mb. Shctudan has this day siirprised the thousands 
who hung with rapture on his accents, by such an array of 
talents, such an^exftibitiou of capacity, such adtspiay of pow- 
ers, as are uaparalleled in tlie annals of oratory ; — a display 
Imi reflected the highest honor on himself— luster upon ict- 
ers — renuwft upon paaliament— -glory upon the country. 

8. Of all species of rhetoric^ of every kind of eloquence, 
that has been witnessed or recorded, either in ancieut or mo- 
dern times; whatever tlie acuteuess of the bar, the, dignity 
of the senate, the solidity of tlie judgment-seat, and the 
•acred morality of the pulpits have hitherto furnished; 
nothing has equaled w)iat we have this day heard in West- 
minster hal}. 
3. No holy seer' of religicm, to statesman^ nm orator, no 

Ao-^uft'-neM, mtOesrjr, (nuMtoar. € Seer, a propHet 
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man of any literary description whateTer, hat coma up, m 
the one instance to the pure sentiments of morality, or m 
the other) to that variety of knowledge, ft>rc^ of imagitMi* 
tion. propriety and macity of allusion, beauty and eieganca 
of aiction,^ strength and copiousness of style, pathos and 
sublimity of conception, to which we this day listened with 
ardor and. admiration. Prom poetiry up to eWuenee there 
is not a species of composition, of which a coinplete and per- 
fect specimen might not, from that single speech, be cuUcmI 
snd collected. ' Bttrke* 



sEcnoN IV. 

Extract from Mr* Pitfs Speech in th4 British Parlies 

ment^'^ Jan, 20, 1775. 

1. WtfCN your lordships look at the papers transmitted to 
Us froni America, — when you consider their decency, firm*- 
ness and wisdom, — you cannot but respect their cause, and 
wish to make it your own. For myself, 1 must declare and 
avow, that in all my reading and observation, (and it has 
been my fav(Mrrte study : I have read Thueydides/ and have 
studied and admired the mastef^pirits of the world,) I say 
I must declare, that for solidity of reasoning, force of sag^^ 
citv, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of 
di£cult circumstances, no nation nor body. of men. can 
stand in prefereDce to the General Congress at Philadelphia. 

2. I trust it is .obvious^ to v our lonls^^ that all attempts 
to impose servitude upon sucn men, — to establish despotism* 
ever such a mighty continental nation, must be vain, must 
be fatal. We shall be forced, ultimately, to retract j let os 
retract while we can, and not when we mtcst, ' I say we mnitt 
necessarily undo these violent and oppressire acts. They 
MtisT be repealed. You will repeal them. I pledge myself 
for it, that you will in the end repeal them. I stake my re* 

> putation on it :^— I will consent to be taken for an idiot, if 
they are not finally repealed. 

3. Avoid, then, this humiliating, disgraceful necessity. 
With n dignity becominsf your exalted situation, make the 
first advances to concord^ td peace and happiness : for it is 
your true dignity to set With prudence and justice. That you 
should first concede^ is pbvious from sound and rational 
policy. Clfticession comes with a better grace, and more sali^ 
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tATj effects, from superior fMswer; it reecmeiles superiodtr 
of power with the feeliag^d of men ; and establishes solid 
confidence on the foundation of affection and gratitude. 

4. Ererj motive, therefore, of justice and of policy, of 
dignity and of prudence, urges you to allay the ferment in 
Am^ica, by a removal of your troops from Boston, — ^by a 
repeal of your acts of Pariiament, and by demonstration of 
amicable* dispositions towards your colonies. On the one 
hand, every danger and every hazard impend, to deter yoa 
from perseverance in your preseoit ruinous measures.-*^ 
Foreign war hanging over your heads by a slight and brittle 
thread ; France and Spain watching your conduct, and wait- 
ing for the maturity of youf errors, with a vigilant eye to 
America and the temper of your colonies, more than to their 
own concerns, be they what they may. 

5. To conclude, my lords, if the ministers thus persevere 
in misadvising and misleading the King, I will not say, that 
they can alienate^ the affections of his subjects from hia 
erown ; but I will affirm, that they will make the crown not 
worth his wearing: I will not say that the King is betrayed; 
but I Will pronounce, that the l^ingdom is undone. 

SECTION V. 

Extract of a Speech of PcUrick Henry ^ before a Contenr 
Hon of Delegates fjr the seteral counties and corporor 
iions of Virgima, in March, 1775. 

1. Mk. Henry spse with a majesty unusual to him in an 
exordium,^ and with all that self-possession by which be was 
so invariably diiitinguished. ^^No man," he said, ^^ tbouglK 
more highly than he did, of the pauiotism, as well a^ abilities, 
d'the very worthy gentlemen who had just addressed the 
hou«e. But different men. often saw the same subject in dif- 
ferent lights ; and* therefore, he hoped it would not be thought 
disreapeC'tfui to tnose gentlemen, if, entertaining as he did. 
(^nions of a characti^r very opposite to theirs, he should 
q>eak forth his sentiments freely, and without reserve. 

2. This was no time for c^eremony. The questipn before 
the house waa one of awful moment to this country^ For his 
own part, he considered it as nothing less than a question of 
freedom or slavery. And in proportion to the magnitude of 
die subject, ought to be the freedom of the debate. It was ouly 
m this way that they could hope to firrive at truths and fulol 
the grea,t responsibility "^ which they held to God and their 

* k A'-Oen-iuc, to fennage. d Ke-spoDt'-k-bil-t-t7> Uabittcy to pAf . 
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^ fM>iiiitry'. Should he keep bacillus opinions at such a time, 
through fear of giving onense, he should consider himself as 
guilty of treason toward his country) and of an act of dislo]r* 
alty toward the Majesty of HeaTe% which he^evered above 
all earthly kings, 

3. " Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the 
Illusions^ of hope. We ar^ apt to shut our eyes ags^nst a 
painful truth, and listei^ to the song of that syren, ^ till she 
transforms us into beasts. . Is this the nart of wise men,, en- 
gaged in a great and arduous* struggle tor libertyr 1 Were vre 
disposed to be of (he number c^ those, who having ey^s, see 
not, and having ears, hear not the thiojgs which so nearly 
ccmcern their temporal salvatiofi? Fot his part, whatever aa- 
guishof spirit it might cost, he was wilhn^ to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst; and to provide for it* 

, 4. ^^ He had but one lamp by which his feet were guided ; 
and that was^ the lamp of experience. He knew of noways 
of judging of the future but by the past. And judging by the 
past, he wished to know what there had been in me conduct 
of the British ministry* for the last ten years, to justify those 
hopes, with which gentlemen had beeti pleased to solace them- 
selves and the house? Is it that insidious^ smile with which 
our petition has been lately received ? Ti^ust it not, sir ; it 
will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayi^d with a kiss. JVsk yours^ves how this gracious re- 
ception of our petition comports with those warlike prepa- 
rations, which cover our waters and darken our land. 

5. " Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of lore and 
teeoncniatioii ? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
Teconciled, that force must be called-in to win back our love? 
Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements 
of war*'and subjugation, — the last argument to which king^ 
resort. I ask gentlemen, sif, what means this martial array, 
if ii^ purpose be not to force us to submission 7 Can gentle- 
men assign any other possible motive for itt Has Great 
Britain any enemy in this quarter of the world, to cM for 
all this accumulation of navies and-armies ? 

6. ''No, sir, she htfs none. They are meant fot us: they 
can be meant for no other. They are sent over to bind and 
rivet upon us those chains,* which the British ministry have 
been so long forging. And what have we to oppose to them? 
Shall we try argument'? 8ir, we have been trying that for 
the last tenyears. Have we any thing new to oner upon the 
subject ? INothing. We have held the subject up in every 

a O-lu'-riont, deeeptiTe aiipeanmces. • Ar'-dU'«ui, difficQlt 
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light of wlHch It is capable ; hit it has been all in vain. Shall 
^e resort to entreaty and humble supplication ? What terms 
shall we find, whicn have not been already exhausted ? 

7. " Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselres longer. 
We have done every thing that could be done, to avert the 
stoma which is now coming on. We hare petitioned ; we 
have retnonstrated ^ we have supplicated ;** We have prostra- 
ted ourselves before the throne, and have implored its inter- 
position, to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and 
parliament. Our petitions have been slighted ; our remon- 
strances have produced additional violence and insult; our 
supplications have been disregarded; and we have been 
spurned with contempt, from the foot of the throne. 

8. " In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of i)eace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for hope. If we wish to be free, — if we mean to pre 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long contending, — if we mean not basely to abandon 
the noble struggle ir\ which we have been so long engaged, 
and which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon, un- 
till the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, — we 
must fight ! — I repeat it, sir, we must fight ! ! An appeal to 
arms, and to the God of Hosts, is all that is left us ! 

9. " They tell us, sir, that we are weak — unable to cope with 
so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? 
Will it be next wee\ or the next year ? Will it be when we 
are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be sta- 
tioned in every house ? Shall we gather strength by irreso- 
lution and inaction ? Shall we acquire the means of effectual 
resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the 
delusive phantom of hope until our enemies shall have bound 
us, hand and foot ? Sir, we are not weak, if we mak^ a pro- 
per use of those means which the God of nature has placed 
m our power. Three millions of people, armed in the holy 
cause of liberty, and in such a country as that which we pos- 
sess, are invincible** by. any force which our enemy can send 
against us. 

10- " Besides, sir, we sh^ll not figtt our battles alone. There 
is a just God, who presides over the destinies of nations, and 
who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. The bat- 
tle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, the ac- 
tive, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election.'^ If we were 
base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest. There is no retreat, but in submission and slavery I 

a Re-mcm'-stitutad, urged reasons c In-vin'-ci-b1e. cannot be con.*uere(i 
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Our chains are forged. Their dankius; may be heard on the 
plains of Boston ! The war is inevitable* — and let it come ! I 
I repeat it, sir, let it come ! ! ! 

11. "It is in vain, sir, to extenuate^ the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry peace — ^peace, — but there is no peace. The war is 
actually begun ! The next gale that sweeps from the i^rth, 
will bnng to our ears the cla*sh of resounding arms! Our 
brethren are alreadv in the field 1 Why stand we here idle'? 
What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have ? Is 
life so 4ear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery 7 Forbid it,.Almighty Go^ 1 — I know 
Dot What course others may take ; but as for pae,'^ cried he, 
with both his amas extended aloft, his brows knit, every fea- 
ture marked with the resolute purpose of his soul, and his 
Toice swelled to its loudest note of exclamation, — "give xue 
liberty, or give me death !" 

12. He took his seat. No murmur of applause was heard. 
The effect was too deep. After the trance of a moment, se- 
veral members started from their seats. The cry, " to arms," 
seemed to quiver on every lip, and gleam from every eye \ 
Richard H. Lee arose and supported Mr. Henry ,with his usual 
spirit and elegance. But his melody was lost amidst the agi- 
tation of that ocean, which the master spirit of the storm had 
lifted n^ on high. That supernatural voice still sounded in 
their ears, and shivered along their arteries. They heard, in 
every pause, the cry of liberty or death. They became impa- 
tient or speech — their souls were on fire for action. — Wirt. 

SECTION VI. 

Extract of a Discourse in Commemoration^ of the Lives 
and Services of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson^ 
delivered in Boston^ 3d Augitsi, 1826. 

1. In July, 1776, our controversy^ with Gkeat Britain had 
passed the stage of argument. An appeal had been made to 
force, and opposing aracKes were in the field. Congress then 
was to decide, whether th^ tie, which had so long bound us 
to the parent state, was to be severed at once, and severed 
forever. All the colonies had signified their resolution to 
abide by this decision, and the people looked for it with the 
most intense anxiety. And surely, fellow-citizens, never, 
never were men called to a more important political delibe- 
ration. If we contemplate it from, the point where they then 

a ItveV-i-tft-bte. Chat cft^ot be avoided, c Com-mem-o-ra'-tton, public c/glebrft- 
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stood, BO qaestioii coold be mor« full of interest; if we look 
at it DOW, and judge of its importaace by its effects, it ap- 
pears in still greater magnitade. 

2. Let Ds, then, bring before us lite assembly, which was 
about to, decide a question thus b^ with the rate of empire. 
Let ttsopen their doors, and look in upon their deliberations* 
Let us survey the anxious and care-Winrn couBtenances, let 
as bear the nrm-toned voice of this band of patriots. Han* 
COCK presides* 0¥«r th« solemn sitting ; and one of those not 
yet prepared to pronounce for absoloie independence, is on 
the noor^ and is urging his reasons for dissenting from the 
declaration. 

3. ^' Let us pause ! This step, once taken, caqnot be re- 
tracted.^ This resolution, once passed, will cut off all hope' 
of reconciliation^ K success attend the arms of England, 
we shall then be no longer colonies, with charters,^ and with 
jvivileges ; these will be all forfeited by this act ; and we 
shall b« in the condition of other conquered people — at the 
mercy of^ihe conquerors. ♦ 

4. ^' For ourselves, we may be ready to run the hazard ; 
but are we ready to carry the country to that length? Is 
success so probable as tQ justify it ? Where is the milirary, 
where the naval power, by which we are to resist the whole 
strength of the arm of England ?— for she will exert that 
strength to the utmost. Gan we rely on the constancy <^ and 
perseverance of the people 1 or will they not act, a« the neo- 
ple o( other countries have acted, and, wearied with a long 
war, submit, in the. end, to a worse oppression? 

5. '^ While we stand on our old ground, and insist on re* 
dress of grievances, ^e know we are right, and are not an- 
swerable for consequences. Nothing, then, can be imputable* 
to us. But, if we now change our object, carry our preten- 
sions farther, and set up for absolute independence, we shall 
lose the svmpathy of mankind. We shall no longer be de- 
feading what we possess, but struggling for somethmg which 
we never did possess, and which we have solemnly and uni- 
formly disclaimed^ all intention of pursuing, from the very 
ontset of the troubles. Abandoning thus our old ground, of 
resistance only to arbitrary acts of oppression, the nations 
will believe the whole to have been mere pretense, and they 
will look on us not as injured, but as ambitious subjects. 

6. '^ I shudder before this responsibility. It will be on us, 
if, relinquishing the ground we have stood on so long, and 

A Pre-sides', sits over, directs. d Con'-stan-ey, flxedness. Aesdiness. 
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Stood on to safely, we ngw proclaim independence, and cany 
on the war for inat object, while these cities burn, these 
pleasant fields whiten and bleach with the bones of their own* 
ers, and these streams run blood. It will be upon us, it will 
be upon as, if, failing to maintain this tinseasonable and ill- 
judged declaration, a sterner despotism, maintained by mili- 
tary power, shall be established over our posterity, when -we 
ourselves, mytu np by an exhausted, a harassed, a misled 
people, shall hare expiated^ our rashnesB, and atoned for our 
presumption on the scaffold.'' 

7. It was for Mr. Adams to reply to arguments 4ike these. 
'^ It is true, indeed, that in the beginnins we aimed not at in- 
dependence. But there's a Dirinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driV^i us to arms ; and, blind* 
ed to her interest, for our good she has obstinately persisted, 
till independence is now within our grasp. We nare but to 
reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why. then, should we defer 
the declaration ? Is any man so weak as how to hope for u 
reconciliation with England, which shall leave either safety 
.to the country and its liberties, or safety to his own life, and 
his own honor 1 

S. " Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair ; is not he, our 
venerable colleague near you ; are you not both already the 
proscribed'' and predestined* objects of punishment and of 
vengeance? Cut off from all hope of royal clemency,* what 
are you, what can you be, while the' power of England re- 
mains, but outlaws ? If we postpo'ne independence, do we 
mean to carry on, or to give up the war ? Do we mean to 
submit to the measures of ])arliament^ Boston port-bill and 
all ? Do we mean to submit, and consent that we ourselves 
shall be ground to powder, and our country and its rights 
trodden down in the dust ? 

9. '* I know we do not mean to submit. We never shall 
submit. Do we intend to^iolate that most solemn obligation 
ever entered into by men, that plighting, before God, of our 
sacred honor' tp Washington, when, putting him forth to in- 
cur the dangers of war, as well as the political hazards of 
the times, we promised to adhere to him, in every extremity, 
with our tortunes, and our livQs 7 

lb. "I know there is not a man here, who would not ra- 
ther see a general conflagration* sweep over the land, or aa 
earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted faith 
fall to the ground. For myself, having twelve months ago, 
in this place, moved you, that George Washington be appoint- 
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ed coiDniaBde&of the forces, raised, or to be raised^ for de* 
fense of American liberty, may my right hand forget her cun- 
ning, and my ton^e cfeave to the roof of my moath, if I 
hesitate or warer m the support I gire him. 

1 1. " The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. 
k»Ay if the war must go on, why pot off longer the declara- 
tion of independinee ? That measure will stren^hen^ns. It 
will gire us character abroad. J*he nations will then treat 
with us, which they never can do while we acknowledge our* 
selves subjects, in arms aj^inst our sovereign. ]^y, I main- 
tain that Kngland herself will sooner treat for peace with us 
on the footing of independence, than consent, by repealing 
her acts, to acknowledge that her whole conduct toward us 
has been a course ^f injustice and oppression. 

12. '* Her pnde will be less wounded by submitting to that 
course of things which now predestinates our independence, 
than by yielding the points m controversy to her rebellious 
subjects. The former she would regard as the result of for- 
tune ; the latter she would feel as her o^vn deep disgrace. — 
Why then, sir, do we not, as soon as possible, change this 
from a civil to a national war? And, smce we must fight it 
through, why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy ail the 
benefits of victory, if we gain the victory ? 

13. " If we fail, it can oe no worse for us. — But we shall 
not fail. The cause will raise up armies ; the cause will ere- i 
ate navies. The people, if we are true to them, will carry 
as, and will carry themselves, gloriously through this strug- ' 
ffle. I care not how fickle other people have been found. I 
know the people of these colonies ; and I know that resist- 
ance to British aggression* is deep and settled in their hearts, 
and cannot be eradicated.'' Every colony, indeed, has ex- 
pressed its willingness to follow, if we but take th^lead. 

14. " Sir, the declaration will inspire the people with in- 
creased coura<^e. Instead of a long and bloody war for re- 
storation of privileges, for redress of grievances, for chartered 
immunities held under a British king, set before them the 
glorious object of entire independence, and it will breathe 
into them anew the breath of life. Read this declaration at 
the head of the army ; every sword will be drawn from its 
scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to maintain it or to 
perish oa^he bed of honor. 4 

15. "Publish it from the pulpit; religion will approve it, 
and the love of religious liberty will cling around it, rt»soIved 
to stand with it, or fall with it. Send it to the public halls j 
proclaim it there ; let them hear it, who heard the first roar 

« 
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of the enemy's cannon ; let them see it. who^aw theif bro- 
thers and their sods fall on the field ot Bunker-Hill, and in 
the streets of Lexington and Concotd, — ajad the very walls 
will Qry out in its support. 

16. "Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs; but I 
see clearly through this day's business. You and I, indenid, 
may rue it. We may not live to the time, iji^en this declara- 
tion shall be made good. We may die ; die, colonists ; die, 
slaved) die. it ta^y be, igDominiou3ly,\ and on the scaffold. 
Be it so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country 
shall requifb the poor offering of my life, the victim shall be 
ready at the appointed hour of sacrii&ce, come when that hour 
may. • , 

^. " But, whatever may be our fate, hgi assured that this, 
declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood ; but it will stand, and it will richly compensate** for 
both. Throi^h the thick gloom of the present, I see the 
brightness of the future as the sun in heaven. We shall make 
this a glorious^ an immortal day. When we are in our graves 
our children will honor it. They wilj celebrate it with thanks- 
giving, with festivity, with bonfires, and illuminations. On 
its annual return^ they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, 
not of subjection and slavery, not of agony and distress, but 
of exultation,, of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, before God I be- 
lieve the hour is come. My judgment approves this measure, 
and my whole heart is in it. All that I have in this life, I 
am now ready here to stake upon it; — sink or swim, survive 
or perish, I ain for the declaration I" D, Webster, 

SECTION VII. 

Extract of a Speech of f^oimsellor Phillips, at a public 
dinner in Ireland^ on his health being give% together 
with that of a Mr. Payne, a young American, in 1817. 

1. The mention of America, sir, has never failed to fill me 
with the most lively emotions. In my earliest infancy, — that 
lender season when impressions at once the most permanent 
and the most powerful, are Itkely to be excited, — ine story of 
her then recent struggle raised a throb in every heart that 
loved liberty, and wrung a reluctant tribute even from dis- 
comfited oppression. *• 

2. I saw her spurning alike the luxuries that would ener- 
vate, and the legions that would intimidate ; dashing from 
her lips the poisoned cup of European servitude ; and through 
all the vicissitudes of her protracted conflict, displaying a 

a Is-tto-mia^i-oas-Iy dissntcefully b Com'-peii*8ate. to make amendi. 
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magQanimity.that defied misfortuDe, and a moderation th^ 

fav^new graft to victory. It was the first vision of ^y chilJ^' 
ood ; it will descendji^ith me to the grave. But if, as a man, 
I venerate the mention of AmerieA) what must be my feelings 
toward her as an Irishman ! Never^ O ! never, while memory 
mmains, can. Ireland forget the home of her emigrant,* and 
me asylum of l^r exile. 

3. No matter whether th^ir sorrows sprung from the errors 
of enthusiasm,^ or the realities of suffering; from fancy or 
infliction : that must be reserved for tlie scrutiny of those, 
whom the lapse of time shall acquit of partialilf . It is for 
the men of other ages to investigate and record it ; but, surely, 
it is for the men of every age to hail the hospitality that re- 
ceived the shelterless, and love the feeling that befriended 
the unfortunate. ' 

4. Search creation round and where can you find a coun- 
try that presents so sublime a view, so interesting in antici- 
pation 1 What noble institutions ! What a comprehensive 
policy ! What a' wise equalization of every political advan- 
tage! The oppressed of^U countries, the martyr of every 
creed, the innocent victim of despotic arrogance,* of super- 
stitious frenzy, may there find refuge ; his industry encou- 
raged, his piety respected, his ambition animated ; with no' 
restraint but tho<e laws which are the same to all, and no 
distinction but that which his merit may originate. 

5. Who can deny, that the existence of such a country pre- 
sents a subject for human congratulation! Who can deny, 
that its gi£:antic advancement oilers a field for the most ra- 
tional conjecture I At the end of the very next century, if she 
proceeds as she seems to promise, what a wondrous spectacle 
may she not exhibit ! Who shall say for what purpose a my- 
'Stenous Providence may not have designed Her? Who shall 
say, that, when in its follies or its crimes the old world may 
have interred all the pride of its power, and all the pomp of 
its civilization, human nature may not find its destined reno- 
vation in the new. 

SECTION VIII. 

Mr, SheridarCs invective'^ against Mr, Hastings.* 

1. BRd a stranger at this time gone into the province •£ 
Oude, ignorant of what had happened since the death of Su- 
jab Dowla, — that man^ who with a savage heart had still great 

a Em'-i-grant, one who leaves one d In-vec'-(ive, a railing speech. 

• ' eountrr to reside in another. e Warren Ilas'-tings, governor of nrt> 

b En*thu -si-asm, heat of imagination. tish India in 1786. 
c Ar'ro^ance, iiaoghtiness. 
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Rnes of character, a&d who, with all his feTocji^y in war^Jbad 
irfill, wiih a cultivating hand, pres^erred to his country the 
riches which it derived from oeni^aat ^ies and a prolific 
soil, — if this stranger, ignorant of'al] that had happened in 
the short interval, and observing the wide and genend devas- 
tation, and all the horrors of the scene — of plaifis unclothe|| 
and brown — of vegetables burnt up and extinguish ed-^of 
villaires depopulated and in ruior— of temples unroofed and 
perishuig — of reservoirs broke* down and dry, — he would 
naturally inquire what war has thus laid' wa^e the fertile 
fields of thi9ft>nce beautiful and opulent Country — what civil 
dissensions have happened, thus to tear asunder and separate . 
the'happy societies that once possessed those villages — what ' 
fdi<^uted succession-^what religious rage has with unhply 
.violence demolished' those temples, and disturbed fervent, 
but uDobtruding piety in the exercise of its duties? 

2. What merciless en^y ^as thus spread the horrors of 
fire and sword — what severe visitation of Provjdencd has dried 
up the fountain, and taken from the face of th^ earth every 
vestige of verdure 1 — Or rather, wdat monsters have stalked 
over the country, tainting and poisonini^, with pestiferous* 
breath, what the voracioBs appetite could not devour? 

3. To such questions what must be the answer ? No wars 
have ravished these lands and depopulated these villages — no 
civil discords have been felt — no disputed succession — no re- 
ligious rage — no merciless enemy — no affliction of Provi- 
dence, which, whil^ it scourged for the moment, cut ofi* the 
sources of resuscitation — no voracious and poisoning mon- 
sters — no, all this has been accomplished hy ^he friendship^ 
generoiiity^ and kindness, of the English nation. 

4. They have Embraced us with their protecting arms, j^nd 
lo! these are the fruits of their alliance. What, then, shall 
we be told that under such circumstances the ftxasp6rated^ 
feelings of a whole people, thus goaded and spurred on to 
clamor and resistance, were excited by the poor and feeble 
influence of the Begums ? 

5. When we hear the description of the paroxysm, fever, 
and delirium,' into which despair had thrown the natives, 
when on the banks of the polluted Ganges, pantingibr death, 
thoy tore more widely open the lips of their gaping wounds, 
to accelerate** their dissolution; and while theiV. blofrf was 
istiiiniT, presented their ghastly eyes to heaven, breathings 
their last and fervent prayer that the dry earth might not be 
sufftred to drink their blood, but that it might rise up. to the 

• 

m ^*»s«-iir-f'r-oMB, noxious, malignant, e De-Kr'-f^m, derangement. 

t ExHs'-p '. -rated, provoked u> anger, d Ac-cel'-e-rate, to hasten motioiu 
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thrsae of God, and rouse the eternal Providence to aTengt 
the virroDffs of their country, — will it be said that this was 
brought about by the Incantations of these Begums iif their 
secluded Zenana? or that they could inspire this enthusiasm 
and this despair into the breasts of a people who feltnogrie- 
flmce, and had suffered no torture? What motive, then, could 
have such infitience in their bosom ? 

6. What motive I That which nature, the common parent^ 
plants in the bosom of man, and which, though it mav oe less 
active in the Indian than in the Englishman, it still con^ 
nial* with, and makes part of his being^that feeling which 
tells him tnat man was never made to be the property of man ; 
buuthat when through pride and insolence of power one hu- 
man creature dares to t]^rannize over another, it is a power 
usurped, and resistance is a duty — that feeling which tells 
him that all power is 'delegated for the good, not for the in- 
jury of the people, and that when it is converted from the 
origiual purpose the compact is broken, and the right is to 
be resumed — that principal which tells him that resistance 
to power usurped is not merely a duty which he owes to him- 
self and to his neighbor, but a duty which he owes to his 
Grod, in assertino^ and maintaining the rank which he gave 
him in the creation !^to that common God, who, where he 
gives tbe form of man, whatever may be the complexion, 
gives also the feelings and the rights oi man — that principle, 
which neither the rudeness of ignorance can stifle, nor the 
enervation of refinement extinguish ! — that principal which 
niakes it base for a man to suffer when he ooght to act, and 
which, tending to preserve to the sftecies the original desig- 
nations of Providence, spurns- at the arrogant distinctions of 
man, and vindicates the independent qualities of his race. 



SECTION IX. 

Mr. Burkes description ofJunitu,^ 

1. Where, then, sir, shall we look for the origin of this 
relaxation^ of the laws, and of ail government ? How comes 
this Junius to have broken through tbe cobwebs of the law 
and to ninge uncontrolled, unpunished through the land) 
The myrmidons' of the court have long been, and are still 
purstting him in vain. They will not spend their time upon 
me, or you, or you: no; they disdain such Termia when th« 
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mighty boar of the forest, that has broken tnrougn all their 
toils is before them. 

2. But, what will all their efforts avail ^2 Na sooner has 
he wounded one, than he lays down another dead at his feet. 
For my part, when I saw his attack upon the king, I own. 
my blood ran cold. I thought he had ventured too fkr, arra 
that there was an end of his triumphs; not that be had not 
asserted many truths. Yes, sir, there are in that composi- 
tion many bold truths by which a wise prince might profit. 
It was the rancor and venom with which I was struck. la 
these respects the North Briton is as mach inferior to*him, 
«• iastrengih, wit, and judgment. 

3. But while I expected from this dating flight his final ruin 
and fall, behold him rising still higher, and coming down 
souse upon both houses of parliament. Yes, he did make 
yoi his quarry, and you 8|ill bleed from the wounds oJ" his 
ta ons. You crouched, ind still crouch beneath his rage.— * 
Nor has he dreaded the terror of your brow, sir ; he has at-^ 
tacked even you, — he has, — and I Wiieve you have no reason 
to triumph in the encounter. 

4. In short, after carrying away our royal eagle in his 
pounces, and hashing him against a rock, he has laid you 
prostrate. Kings, Lords, and Commons, are but the sport uf 
nis fury. Were he a member of this house, what might not 
be expected from his knowledge, his firmness, and inttigrity \ 
He would be easily known by his contempt of all danger, by 
hisjpenetration, by his vigor. Nottiing would escape his 
vig|p:nce and activity ; bad ministers could conceal nothing 
from his sagacitv ; nor could promises or threkts induce him 
to conceal any tking from the public. 



SECTION X. 

9ir. Burke's complimmt to Mr, Fox in support of his India 

' Bill. 

1. And now, having done* my dutyr to the bill, let me say a 
word to the author. I should leave him to his own noble sen- 
imenti, if the unworthy and illiberal language with which 
ae had been treated, beyond ail example of parliamentary 
aberty, did not make a few words necessary, not so much in 
justice to him, as to my own feelings :-*^I must say then, that 
It will be a distinction honorable to the age, that the rescue of 
the greatest number of the human race that ever were so 
grievously oppressed, from the greatest tyranny that was 
ever exercised has fallen to tha lot of abilities and disposi- 
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tions eqaal to the task ; that it has fallen to one who has the 
enlargement to compiehend, the spirit to undertake, and the 
eloquence to support, «) great a measure of hazardous^ bene- 
volence. • 

2. His spirit is not owing to his ignorance of the state of 
i|;ien and things. He well knows what snares are spread 
about his path, from per:<onal aniraosity^^ from court intrigues, 
and possibly from popular delusion. But he has put to ha- 
zard his ease, his security, his interest, his power, even his 
darling popularity, for the benefit of a people whom he has 
never seen. 

^ 3. This is the road that all heroes have trod before hinu 
He irs traduced' and abused for his supposed motives. He 
will remember that obloquy^ is a necessary ingredient in the 
composition of all true glory ; he will remember, that it was 
not only in the Roman customs, but it is in the nature and ' 
constitution of thins^s, that calumny and abuse are essential 
parts of triumph. These thought#will support a mind which 

" only exists for honor, under the burden of temporary re- 
proach. 

4. He is doing, indeed, a great good ; snch as rarely falls 
to Uie lot, and almost as rarely coincides with the desires, of 
any man.'' Let him use his time. Let him give the whole 
length of the reins to his benevolence. He is now on a great 
eminence, where the eyes of mankind are turned to him. He 
may live long, he may do much. But here is the summit. 
He never can exceed what he does this day. 

5. He has faults ; but they are faults that — though, they 
may in a small degree tarnish the luster, and sometimes im- 
pede* the march of his abilities — have nothing in them to 
extinguish the fire of great virtues. In those faults, there is 
no mixture of deceit, of hypocrisy, of pride, of ferocity, of 
complexional despotism, or want of feeling for the distresses 



of mankind. 



SECTION XI. 



Extract from Mr, Currant Speech^ at the Court ofKing^s 
Bench, in Ireland^ in defence of Mr, Royoan^ charged 
v>ith having published a Seditious LibelJ 

> 
1. Gentlemen. OF the jury — When I consider the period 
at which this prosecution is brought foi^ard,---when I be- 
hold the extraordinary safeguard of armed soldiers resorted 

a Baa^-ud-ouB, exposed to dennr. d ObMtKqxqr* steader. 
b An-KRUM'-i-ty, extreme hatred. e Im-pede^ to hinder. 
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to, no doubt for the presenratioa of peace and order,— when 
I eatch, as I cannot but do, the thrcb of public anxie;ty, which 
beats from one end to the other of iltln Iiall, — when I rellect 
on what may be the fate of a man of the most beloved per- 
sonal character, of one of the most respected families of our 
country, himself the only individual of that family — I m^ 
almost say of that country — who can look to that possible 
fate with unconcern, — it is in the honest simplicity of my 
heart I speak, when I say^ that I never rose in a court of jus- 
tice with so much embarrassment as upon this occasion. 

2. If, gentlemen, I could entertain a hope of finding refuge 
for the disconcertion of my mind, in the perfect comfioaure 
of yours, — if I could suppose that those awful vicissitudes of 
human events, which have been stated or alluded to, could 
leave your judgments undisturl>ed, and your hearts at ease, 
— I know 1 should form a most erroneous opinion of yOar 
character. 

3. But I entertain no auch chimerical* hopes y I form no 
sueh unworthy opinions; I expect not that your hearts can 
be more at ease than my own ; 1 have no right to expect it ; 
but I liave a right to call upon you, in the name of your 
country, in the name of the living God, of whose eternal jus- 
tice you are now administering that portion which dwells 
with us on this side of the grave^ to discharge your brea-^ts 
as far as you are able of every bias of prejudice or passion ; 
that, if my client^ be guilty of the olfence charged upon hi»4. 
you may give tranquillity to the public by a firm verdict' oi 
conviction; or if he be innocent^ by as firm a verdict of ac- 
quittal; and that you will do tins m defiance of the paltry 
artifices and senseless clamors that have been resorted to, in 
order to bring him to his trial with anticipated conviction. 

4* Gentlemen, the representation of your people is the 
vital principal of their political existence; without it they 
are dead, or they live only to servitude ; without it there are 
two estates acting upon and against the third, instead of act- 
ing in co-operation with it ; without it, if the people be op- 
pressed by their judges, where is the tribunal to which their 
judges can be amenable V Without it, if they be trampled 
upon, and plundered by a minister, where is tne tribunal to 
which the offender shall be amenable? Without it, where is 
the ear to hear, or the heart to feel, or the hand to i;^dress 
their sufferings? 

5. Shall they be found, let me ask you, in the accursed 
jand of imps and minions that bask in their disgrace, and 

• CM>m«r'«te-al, IniafliMrT, tetetfeL e Ver'-dlct, detcrminatton of a jury. 
h CU'>ent, xhe employer of moattorneir. d A'Uie'>ii8-tl«, aniiweraoie. 
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fatten upon their spoils, and flourish upon their nun 7 Bat 
lei me not put thi:s to ypa as a juerely speculative question. 
It is a plain question of fact: rely upon it, physical man is 
every where the same ; it is only the various Operation of 
moral causes, that gives variety to the social or individual 
character and condiiion. How otherwise happens it, that 
modern slavery looks <xuietly at the despot^ on the very spot 
where Leon id as* expired ? The answer is, Sparta has na* 
chauged her climate, but she has lost that government which 
her liberty could not survive, 

6. I call you, therefore, to the plain question of fact. This 
' pape^ recommends a reform in parliament ; I put that quee* 
^uu to yuur consciences; do you think it needs that reform? 
Wput it boldly and fairly to you, do yoa think the pecf le ol 

l^and are represented as they ought to be ? — Do you hesi- 
tate for an answer ? If you do, let me remind you, that untill 
the last year three millions of your countrymen have, by the 
express letter of the law, beeo excluded from the reality of. 
actual, and even from thephant^n of virtual representation- 
Shall we then be told that this is only the affirmation of a 
wicked and seditiou;^ incendiary 1^ 

7. If you do. not feel the mockery of such a charge, look at 
your country ; in 'what state do you find it ? Is it in a slate 
of tranquillity and general satisfaction 1 These are traces 
by which good is ever to be distinguished from bad govern- 
ment. Without any very minute inquiry or speculative re- 
finement, do you feel, that veneration for the law, a pious 
and humble attachment lo the constitution, form the }V)litkal 
morality of your people? Do you find that comfort and 
competency among your people, which are always to be 
found where a government is mild and nioderaie; where 
taxes are imposed by a body, who have an interest in treating 
the poorer orders with compassion, and preventing the weight 
of taxation trum pressing sore upon them. 

8. Gentlemen, I mean not to impeach the state of your 
representation ; I am not saying that it is defective, or that 
it ought to be altered or amended ; nor is this a place for me 
to suy, whether I think that three millions ot^ the inhabitants 
of a roiittiry, whose whole number is but four, ought to be 
admitted to any efficient*' situation in the state. 

9. fi may be said, and truly, that these are not questions 
for either of us directly to decide \. but you cannot refuse them 
some passing consideration, at least, when you remember, 

• Le-oo'-r-tlas, king ol flpHrta; killed at b In-c«n^>di-a-ryf one who maKctoira^ 
f>>#> hait'e ol'Ttierianpylte. buru4 a hoiitM*. or eXckcm «RKC<>nl. 

e Ef-fi'cient, that produce:* Uie eli^ct. 
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that on Ihis subject -the real question for your decision is, 
whether the allegation* of «. defect imyour constitution is so 
utterly unfounded and false, that you can ascribe it only to 
the malice and perverseness of a wicked mind, and not to 
the innocent mistake of an ordinary understanding : whether 
it may not be mistake ; whether it can be only sedition. ^ 

10. And here, gentlemen, I own I cannot but regret, that 
one of our countrymen should be criminally pursued for as- 
sorting to the necessity of a reform, at the very moment when 
that necessity seems admitted by the parliament itself ; that 
this unhappy reform shall at the same moment be a subject 
of legislative discussion^ and criminal prosecution. Far am 
I from imputing any sinister'* design to the virtue or wisdoM^ 
of our government, hut who can avoid feeling the deplorain^j 
impression that must be made on the public mind, Wnen 
the demand for that reform is answered by a criminal 
laformatioB ? 

11. I am the more forcibly impressed by this considera* 
tion, when i reflect that whei^this information was first pat 
u{)OQ the file, the subject was transiently mentioned in the 
Hause of Commons. Some circumstances retarded the 
progress of the inquiry there, and the progress of the infor- 
mation was equally retarded here. The first day of this 
session, you all know that subject was again brought forward 
in the House of Commons ; and, as if they had slept together, 
this prosecution was also revived in the Court of King's 
Bench ; — and that before a jury taken from a panel partly 
composed of those very members of parliament, who, in the 
House of CpmrnoBs must debate upon this subject as a 
measure of public advantage, which they are here called 
upon to consider as a public crime. 

12. This paper, gentlemen, innsts upon the necessity of 
emancipating the Catholics of Ireland, and that is charged 
as a part of the libel. If they had kept this prosecution im- 
pending for another year, how much would remain for a jury 
to decide upon, I should be at a loss to discover. It seems 
as i( the progress of public reformation was eating away the 
ground of the prosecution. Since the commencement of the 
prosecution^ this part of the libel has unluckilv received the 
sanction oi the legislature. In that interval, our Catholic 
brethren hiiTe obtained that admission, which it seems it 
was a libjel to propose : in what way to account for this, I 
am really at a loss. 

13. H&ve any alarms been occasioned by the emancipaticm 

a AVte-gs'.tton, fttBrmitfion, ptet. e E-nuia'-ci-im>tiiic, settiof free. 
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of oor Catholic brethren ? Has the bigoted maliffiifty of any 
individuals befen crushed? Or, has the stability of the 
government, or has that of the cduntiy been awakened? Or, 
is one million of subjects stronger than three millions? Do 
you think the* benefit they received should be poisoned by 
the stings of vengeance? If you think so, you must say to 
them, — ^'you have deoiihded your emancipation, and vou 
have got it ; but we abhor your persons, we are outraged at 
your success, and we will stigmatize, by a criminal prose- 
cation, the relief which you have obtained from the voice of 
your coontry." 

14. I ask von, gentlemen, do you think, as honest men, 
^xious for the public tranquillity, conscious that there are 
1Ea|nds not yet completely cicatrized,* that you ought to 

ifrak this lan^age at this time, to men who are too much 
disposed to think that in this very emancipation they hare 
been saved from their own parliament, by the hamanity of 
their Sovereign? Or, do you wish to prepare them for the 
revocation^ of these improvident concessions ? 

15. Do you think it wise or humane, at this moment^ to 
insuU them by sticking up in a pillory* the man who dared 
to stand forth their advocate ? I put it to your oaths, do 
yoQ think that a blessing of that kind, that a victory obtained 
by justice over bigotry and oppression, should have a stigma 
east upon it by an ignominious sentence upon men bold 
and honest enouf^h to propose that measure, — to propose the 
redeeming of religion from the abuses of the church — the 
teclaiming of three millions of men from bondage, and giving 
hberty to all who had a right to demand it — giving. I say, in 
the so much censured words of this paper, '^CFniversal 

EMANCfPATlON !*' 

15. No matter in what language his doom may have been 
pronounced ; no matter what complexion incompatible with 
freedom, an Indian or an AfHcan sun may have burnt upon 
bim; no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down ; no matter with what solemnities 
he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery ; the 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar 
and the god sink together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad 
m her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of 
bis chains that burst from around him, and he stands re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled/ by the irresistible 
Genius of Universal BMANcrPATioN. 

aCte'*a-tri-xed, skinned over. 4 Com'men'*tu-rftte, of eqmd mewiure- 

Mcv-o-ca'-tion, reeell, rep«>aL e Dk'-en-thnU-ed restored to liberty. 
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17. I cannot arojd adverting to a circumstance thai dis- 
tinguishes the cas*e of Mss^Rowan, from thsrtof Mr. Muir. 
The severer iaw of Scgtland, it seems — and happy for them 
that it should — enables tuem to remove from their sigiht th*e 
victim of their infatuation.* The more merciful spirit 'of our 
law deprives you of that consolation; his sufferings n^st 
remain forever before your eyes, a ^^ntinual call upon your 
shame and your remorse. 

18. But tliose sufferings will do more ; they will not rest 
satisfied witn your unavailing contrition,^ they will challenge 
the great and })aramount inquest of society ; the man will 
be weighed affamst the charge, the witness and the sentence; 
and impartial justice will demand, why ha? an Irish }wif 
done this deed ? The moment he ceases to be regardect as 
a criminal, he becomes of necessity an accuser ; and let the 
ask you, what can your most zealgus defenders be prepared 
to answer to such a charge ? - . « 

' 19. When your sentence shall have sent him forth to thai 
stage, which guilt alone can reader iofamoi^s ; let me t^U 
you, he will not be like a little statue upon a mighty pedes- 
t:il;<^ diminishing by elevation; but he VMill stand a striking 
and imposing object upon a monument, which, if it dottot— 
and it cannot — record the atrocity of his crime, must record 
the atrocity of his conviction. Upon this subject, therefore, 
credit me when I say, that I am still more anxious for yoo^ 
than I can possibly be for him. 

20. I cannot but feel the peculiarity of your situation. — 
Not the jury of his own choice, which the. law* oil England 
allows, but which ours refuses ; collected in chat box by a 
person, certainly no friend to Mr. Rowan, certainly not yery 
deeply interested in giving him a very impartial jury*. Feel- 
in^r this, as I qim persuaded you do, you cannot be surprised 
-•^however you may be distressed — ^at the ^lournful presage,^ 
with which an anxious public is le4 to fear the worst from 
your possible determination. 

21. But I will not, for the justice and honour -of our eom- 
mon country, suffer my mind to . be borne away by such 
melancholy anticifrntion. I will not relinqqish the- confi- 
dence that this day will be the period of his sufferings ; and, 
however mercilessljr he has been hitherto pursusd, that your 
rerdict will s^nd him home to the arms of his family, and 
the wishes of his country. But if— which heaven forbid— ^ft 
hath still been unfortunately determined, that because he hia 
not bent to power and authority— because he would not bow 

a In-ftt-u-a'-tion, deprfvaUon of reutm, d Pre'-ti|re, aomeUiing that tomOaMin 
h Con-tri -tion, sincere sorrow for *\n. to evenL t 

e Fed' es-taL the tMaia cf a pillar. ^ • 
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ittwn before the golden calf tad wonrhip it-^-he is to be 
bound aad cast 'in^ t)ie fumticeiJ do tmstin.God that there 
is a redeemyis spiiit in the'^omtitntion, which will he seen 
to. walk whbfne sufferer thfoiigh the flames, and to preserre 

aim unhurt by the conflagrafion. • 

••• ' 

i&tfllON XII. • 

Extract franj^ Mr, Wtr{*s Eulogy on TTiomas JeJJirson ana 
John AdQ'ms. both of whom died upon the same day, July 
4^4, 1826,;/?/iy yiec^M^frovQi the adopHon oftlie Declara- 
tion of Indepewdenq^S'-pronounced at Wathingtony OcU 

1« Tbc scenes whiph fcare been lately passing in oni 
countrj^and of which tjiis meeting is a continuance, |re full 
"bf moral instruction. They hold up to the wjorld a lesson of ^ 
wiaSon^by which all may profit, if Heaven shall gr.ant them 
the discretion to turn i.t to i^ use. The spectacle, in all its 
piirts, has indeed bpen mQ.$t solemn and impressive; and 
though the fijrst impuls.e'be now past, the time has not yet 
c(»b^, and never will j6ome^ when we can contemplate it 
without renewed efliption. 

2. In the .'structure of their* characters ; in the course of 
their' action; in -the" ^ikii^sf cctrncidences* which marked 
their h,igh career; in the Hve§ ^ndln the deaths of the illus- 
trious merij whose 1?;irtues^ni services we have met to com- 
memorate — and in that voice o^ admiration and gratitude 
which hafe- since burst, with- .one accord, from the twelve 
millions of freemen who people^these United States ; — there 
is amoral sublimity which oveiwhelms the mind, and hushes 
all its powers into silent-amk^ement ! 

3.. The European, .wb*o..sh5uld 'have ^ard the sound 
without apprehending the?, cattse, ^ould be apt to inquire, 
*' What is the meaning of all |his ?-7-what had these men 
do^e to elicit** this unfanithous and splendid acclamation ?<^ 
Why haar the whqte American nation risen up^ as one man, 
to do them honor, and offer to them this enthusiastic homage 
of the heart/ 

4. Were they mighty wafri6'rs.and*waS the peal that we 
have heard the shoul: of victory*? Were they great com- 
manders, returning ffom their distant conquests, surrounded 
with the spoils of warj.and was this the sound of tlfeir trium- 
phal procession? 'Were they covered with martial glory in 
any form, aiKl was 4his." the noisy wave of the multitudes, 

^Eu'-lo-gy, praise, panegyric* CE-lic'-it, to draw forth. 

iCo-in'-ci-den-ces, concurrences. d Ac-cla-ma'-tlon, shout of applause. 
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ToUmg back at their approach ?" Nothing of all this : No ; 
they^ were peaceful #Dd aged patriots, who, having served 
their country together through their long and useful lives, had 
now sunk together to the .tomb. 

5. They had not fought battles ; but they had formed an^ 
moved the great machinery, of which battles were only a 
small, and comparatively trivial consequence. They had not 
commanded armies; but they had commanded the master 
springs of the nation, on which all its* great political, as well 
as military movements depended. By the wisdom and 
energy of their counsels, and by the potent mastery of their 
spirits, they had contributed pre-eminently to produce a 
mighty Revolution, which has changed the aspect of the 
world. 

6. A Revolution which, in one half of that world haS) 
already restored man to his " lon^-lost liberty," and govern- 
ment fo its only legitimate* obiect, the happiness of the 
People ; and on the other hemisphere^ has thrown a light so 
strong, that even the darkness of despotism is beginning to 
recede. Compared with the soRd glory of an achievement 
like this, what are battles, ahd what the pomp of war, but 
the poor and fleeting pajjeants*' of a theater? What were 
the selfish and petty strides of Alexander, to conquer a little 
section of the savage world, compared with this generous, 
this* magnificent advance toward the emancipation of the 
entire world! 

7. And this, be it remembered, has been the fruit df intel- 
lectual exertion : — the triumph of mind ! What a proud- tes- 
timony does it bear to the character of our nation, that they 
are able to make a proper estimate of services like these ! — 
That while in other countries, the senseless mob fall down 
in stupid admiration before the bloody wheels of the con- 
queror, — even of the conqueifcr by accidetit, — in this, our 
People rise witlf one accord, to pay their homage to intellect 
and virtue! ^ , 

8. What a cheering pledge does it give of the stability** of 
our institutions, that, while abroad the yet benighted multi- 
tude are prostrating themselves before the idols which their 
own hands have fashioned into Kings, here, in this land of 
the free, our people are every where starting up with one 
impulse, to follow, with their acclamations, the ascending 
spirits of the great Fathers of the Republic ! 

9. This is a spectacle of which we may be permitted to be 
proud. It honors our country no less than the illustrious 

•Le-gitMmate, lawfu], born in mar> c Pa'-geants, pompous shows. 

riage. « <l Sta'-bil^i-ty, firmness, constancy. 

b Hem'*i>sph0r6, half of a sphere. 
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dead. And could those great patriots speak to us from the 
tomb, they would tell us, that they have more pleasure in 
the testimoDy which these honors bear to the character o? 
their country, than in that which they bear to their iadi- 
Tidual services. 

10. They now see as they were seen while in the body, 
and know the nature of the feeling from which these honors 
flow. I^ is love for love. It is the gratitude of an enlightened 
nation to the noblest order of benefactors. \\ is the only 
glory worth the aspiration of a generous spirit. Who would 
not prefer this living tomb in the hearts of his countrymen, 
to the proudest mausoleum^ that the genius of sculpture could 
erect ! 

11. Man has been said to be the ereat^^re of accidental posi« 
ticm. The cast of his character has been thought to depacd, 
materially, on the age, the country}, and the circumstances in 
which he has lived. To a considerable extent,Nthe remark is 
no doubt true. Cromwell, had he been born in a republic, 
might have been "guiltless of his country's blood;" and, 
but for tbose civil commotions which had wrought his great 
mind into tempest, even Milton might have rested ^'mute 
and inglorious." 

12. The occasion is doubtless necessary to deveiop** the 
talent, whatsoever it may be; but the talent must exist, in 
embryo' at least, or no occasion can quicken it into life. And 
It mast exist, too, under the check of strong virtues; or the 
same occasion that quickens it into life, will be extremely apt 
to urge it on to crime. The hero who finished his career at 
St. Helena, extraordinary as he was, is a far more common 
character in the history of the world, than he who sleeps in 
our neighborhood, embalmed in his country's tears ; — or than- 
ihose whom we have now met to moura and to honor. 

13. Jefferson and Adams were great men by nature. Not 
great and eccentric minds " shot madlv from their spheres' 
to affright the world, and scatter pestilence in their course ; 
but minds, whose strong and steady light, restrained within 
their proper orbits** by the happy poise of their characters, 
came to cheer and gladden a world that had been buried for 
ages in political night. They were heaven-called avengtrs 
of degraded man. They came to lift him to the station -for 
which God had formed him, and put to flight those idiot su- 
perstitions with which tyrants had contrived to enthrall his 
reason and his liberty. 

aMau*8o-le''Uin, a magnificent tomb, d Orb'-Us, the paths of planoti round 
6De-vcl'op, to unfold. their centers. 

cEm'-bry-o, the rudiments of any 
hing not fully matured. 
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14. And that being wito had sent them upon this mission, 
had fitted them pre-eminently for his glorious work. He 
filled their hearts with a love of country, which burned 
strong within them, even in death. He* gave th^m a power 
of understanding which no sophistry* could baffle, no art 
elude ; and a moral heroism which no dangers could appall. 
Careless of themselves, reckless of all personal consequen- 
ces, trampling under foot that petty ambition of office and 
honor, which constitutes the master-passion of little minds, 
they bent all their mighty powers to the task for which they 
had been delegated — the freedom of their beloved country, 
and the restoration of fallen man. 

15. They felt that they were Apostles of human liberty; 
and well did they fu|^l their high commissions — They rest- 
ed oot until they had accomplished their work at home, « 
and given such an impulse to the great ocean of mind, that 
they saw the waves roliing on the farthest shore before they 
were called to their reward: and then left the world, hand in 
hand, exulting, as they rose, in the success of their labors. 



SECTION XIII. 

ETtract from an Address at the laying- of the Comer 
Stone of the Bunker Hill Monument^ 17th June, 1825. 

1. The great event in the history of the continent which 
we are now met here to commemorate, — that prodigy** of 
modern times, at once the wonder and blessing of the world, 
is the Ameriean revolution. In a day of extraordinary pros- 
perity and happiness, of high national honor, distinction, and 
power, we are brought together in this place, by our love of 
country, by our admijration of exalted character, by our gra- 
titude for signal services and patriotic de\rotion. 

2. And while we are enjoying all the blessings of our con- 
dition, and looking abroad on the brightened prospects of the 
world, we hold still among us some of those who were active 
agents in the scenes of 1775, and who are now here,^from 
every quarter of New England, to visit, once more, and under 
circumstances so afiecling, — I had almost said so over- 
whelming, — this renowned theater of their courage and pa- 
triotism. • 

3. Venerable men ! you have come down to us from a for- 
mer generation. Heaven has bounteously, lengthened out 
your lives, that you might behold this joyous day. You are 
now here where you stood fifty years ago this very hour, 

a Soph^lst-ry, fallacious reasoning. b Prod'*i-gy, a surprising thing. 
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wiik your bfochen and your neirfahon, shoaid«r to shoulder, 
in the strife for yoar coantry. Behold, bow altered ! The 
same heavens are indeed over your heads ; the same ocean 
rolls at your feet;-^but all else how changed *. 
» 4. You hear now no roar c^ hostile cannon, — ^you see no 
mixed volumes of smoke and flame risiag from burning 
Charlestown. The ground strowed with the dead and the 
dying; the impetuous^ ehaige; the steady and suceessfal re- 
pulse ; the loud call to vepaated assault ; the eummoning of 
all that is manly to repeated resistance ) a thousand bosoms 
freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever of terror 
there may be in war and death ; all these you have witnessed, 
3ut you witness them no more. 

5. All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis,^ its 
towers and roofs which you th^n saw filled with -wives, and 
children, and countrymen, in distress and terror, and looking 
with unutterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have 

I)resented you to-day with the sight of its whole happy popu- 
ation, come «ut to welcome and greet you with a universal 
iubilee.' Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position ap- 
propriately lying at the foot oi this mount, and seeming 
loudiv to cling around it, are not means of annoyance to 
you, but your country's own means of distinction and de- 
lense. 

6. All is peace ; and Gk>d has granted you this sight of 
your country's happiness, ere you slumber in the grave for 
ever. He has allowed you to oehold and to partake the re- 
ward of your patriotic toils ; and he has allowed us, your 
sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and, fh ine name ot 
the present generation, in the name of your country, in the 
name of liberty, to thank you. 

7. But the scene amidst which we st^tid, does not permit 
us to confine our thoughts or our sympttthies to those fearless 
spirits who hazarded or lost their li/es on this consecrated*^ 
spot. We have the happiness to rejoice here in the presence 
of a most worthy representation of the survivors of the 
whole revolutionary army. 

8. Veterans ! You are the remnant of many a well- fought 
field. You bring with you marks of honor fr(»n Trenton 
and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, and 
Saratoga. Veterans op half a century! when in your 
youthful days you put every thing at hazard in your coun- 
try's cause, good as that cause was, and sanguine* as youth 
is, still your fondest hopes did not stretch onward to an hour 

a Im-pet'-u-oua, riuhing with violence, c Ju'-bi-le€, a public periodical festival 

b Me-trop'-olte, Uic chief city of the d Con' -se-cra-te4 hallowed, Uedicnted. 

coumry. • Stangutue, confidenli full ui biooU. 
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like this ! At a pmod to which you could not reiisonably 
have expecied to arriTe ; at a moment of national prosperity, 
such aa you could never have foreseen; you are now met 
here to enjoy the fello>^hip of old soldiers, and to receive 
I be overflowing of a universal gratitude. * 

9. But your agitated countenances, and your heaving 
breasts infoum me, that even this is not an unmixed joy. I 
I'erceive that a tumult of contending feeling* rushes upon 
you. The images of the dead, as well as the persons of the 
living, throng to yooi^ embraces. Thfe scene overwhelms 
you, and I turn from it May the* father of all mercies bless 
them, and smile Upon your declining years. 

10. And when you shall here have exchanged youV em- 
braces ; when you shall once more have pressed toe hands 
^hich have been so often extended to give succor in adver- 
sity, or graspeci in the exultation of victory; then look abroad 
into this lovely land, which your young valour defended^ and 
mark the happiness with which it is filled ; yea, look abroad 
Id to the whole earth, and see what a name you have contri- 
buted to give to your country, and what a praise you have 
added to freedom ; and. then rejoice in the sympathy and 
gratitude, which beam upon your last days from the im- 
proved condition of mankmd. 

SECTION XtV. 

Speech of THtus Q,ui7ictiti3 to the Romans. 

2. T HOUGH ^ am »ot conscious, O Romans, of any crime by 
Die committed, it is yet with the Utmost shame &nd confusion 
iLat I appear in your assembly. You have seen it — posterity 
will know it ! — in the fourth consulship* of Titus Cluinctius 
tlie iEqui and Volsi (scarce a match for the Hernici alone) 
came io arms to the very gates of Rome,— and went away 
un chastised ! 

2. The coarse of our manners, indeed, and the state of our 
affairs have long been such, that I had no reason to presage 
much good ; but, could t have imagined that so great an ig- 
nominy would have befallen me this year, ! would, by banisfi- 
meat or death, (if all other means had failed,) have avoided 
the station I am now in. Whatl might Rome then have been 
taken, if these nien Who were at our gates had not wanted 
courage for the attempt ?-— Rome taken whilst I was consul ! 
Of honors I had sufficient — of life enough-^more than enough 
— I should have died in my third consulate. 

a Con'-suleWp, a chief office in ancient Rome. . 
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3. But wito are they thtt otrr dastardly* enemies thus de- 
spise?— the consuls, or you, Rouiansl If we are in fault, 
depose** us, or puai&h us yet more ser^ely. If you ore to 
blame— may aeither Gods nor men punish your faults ! only 
may you repent! — No, Romans, the confidence of your cne 
mieA is not owing to their courage, or to their belief of ynur 
cowardice : they have been too often vanquished not to know 
both themselves atid you. 

4. Discord, dincorcl is the ruin of this city i The eternal 
disputes between the senate and the people, are the acle cause 
of our mififortunes. While we set no bounds to our dominion, 
nor you to your liberty ; while you impatiently endure Pa- 
tncian magistrates, and we Plebeian ; our enemies take heart, 
grow elated and presumptuous. In the name of the immor- 
tal godS) what is it, Romans, you would have? You desired 
Tribunes ;* — ibr the sake of peace, we granted them. You 
were eager to have Decemvirs ;<'— we consented to their cre- 
ation, x on grew weary of theSe decemvirs ; — we obliged 
them to abdicate.* 

5., Your hatred pursued them when reduced to private men ; 
and we suffered you to put to death, or banish, Patricians of 
the first rank in the republic. You insisted upon the restora- 
tion of the Tribuneship ; — we yielded ; we quietjy saw Con- 
suls of your own faction elected. You have the protection of 
your tribunes, and the privilege of appeal; the Patricians 
are subjected to the decrees of the Commons. Under pre- 
tense of equal and impartial laws, you have invaded our 
rights ; and we have suffered it, and we still suffecit. When 
shall we see an end of discord? When shall%e have one in- 
terest, and one common country? Victorious and triumphant, 
you snow less temper than we under defeat. When you are 
to contend with us, you can seize the Aventine hill — you .can 
possess yourselves of the Mons Sacer. 

6. The enemy is at our gates, — the ^squiline is near being 
taken, — and nobody stirs to hinder it! But against us you are 
valiant; against us you c^n arm with diligence. Come on.'* 
then, besiege the senate-house, make a camp of the forum, fill 
the jails with our chief nobles, and when you have achieved 
these glorious exploits, then, at last, sally out at the .Asqui-. 
line gate with the same fierce spirits agamst the enemy. 

7. Does your resolution ^il you fpr this,? Go, then, and 
beho d from our walls youSlanas ravaged, your houses plun- 

a Das'-tatd-iy, cowardly, meanly. ' 4 Dec-em'-vira, ten men who goverh* 
5 De-po«e', to lay down, dtthrnrip. ed the common wcaltli instead of 

e Trib' lines, t^eepers of the lihcrtici consuls. 

oi* cb4peof4e si^inst the encroach* e Al>'<<SciitAk foa>iaBdQtt saofllccu 

meiils of Hie xSeoate. 
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dered«a&d ia fiamet, tht whole eoantiy lai4 waste wtth fire 
and sword. Have yoQ any thiag here to repair these daiiia§es 1 
Will the tribunes make up your losses lo you ? They will 
g^ive you words as many as you please ; bring impeachmenta^ 
in abundance against the prime inen of the state ; heap laws 
upon laws ; assemblies you shall hare without end ;-*»'bHt will 
any of you return the richer from those assemblies? 

8. Extinguish, O Romans ! these fatal diTisions; generously 
break this cursed enchantment, which keeps you Buried in a 
scandalous inaction. Open your eyes, and consider the ma- 
nagement of those ambitions men, who, to make thenselvea 
powerful in their partv, study nothing but how they may 
foment'^ divisions in tne commonweauh.— If yau can but 
summon up your former courage, if you will now march 
out of Rome with your consul?, there is no punishment you 
can inflict which I will not submit to, if I do not in a few 
days drive those pillagers out of our territory. This terror 
of war, with which you seem so grievously struck, shall 
quickly be removed from Rome to their own citiea# 

8KCTI0N XV. 

Ea^rcictfromJvdge Story's C^etmicU Address^ delivered 
at Salem^ Mass., Sept. 18, J^S28. 

1. When we reflect on whathas been, and is now, is it pos- 
sible not to feel a profound sense of the responsibleness of 
this Republic to all future ages 1 What vast motives press 
upon us for lofty efibrts. What brilliant prospects invite our 
enthusiasm. What solemn warnings at once demand our 
vigilance, and moderate our confidence. 

2. The old world has already revealed to us in its unsealed 
books, the beginning; and end of all its own marvelous strug- 
gles in the cause of liberty. Greece, lovely Greece, " the land 
of scholars and the nurse of arms," where sister republics in 
fair processions chanted the praises of liberty and the gods ; 
where and what is she ? For two thousand years the op- 
pressor has bound her to the earth. Her arts are no more. 
The I^st sad relics of her temples are but the barracks of a 
ruthless soldiery ; the fragments of her columns and her pa* 
laces are in the dust, yet beautiful in ruin. 

3. She fell not when the mighftr were upon her. Her sons 
were united at Thermopyla andTSIarathon; and the tide of 
her triumph rolled back upon the Hellespont. She was con- 
quered by her own factions. She fell by the hands of her own 

• Ira-peacb'-iaent%»eciiMtlQDsb7«ii- b Foment, to chcriih idlb hstt, to 
^timiij. bathe. 
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people. The man of Macedonia did not the woit of destrue- 
' tioo. it was already done by her own corruption, banish- 
ments, and. dissensions. Rome, republican Rome, whose 
eagles glanced in the rising and Aettin^^ sun, where, and what 
is she? Th^ eternal city yot remams. proud even in her 
desolation, noble in her dechne, venerable in the niajesty ol 
religion, and calm as in the cooinosure of death. 

4. The maUfria* has but traveled in the paths worn by her 
destroyers. More than eighteen centuries have mourned oret. 
the loss of her empire. A mortal disease was upon her vitals, 
before Caesar had crossed the Rubicon ^ and Brutus did not 
restore her health by the deep probiags of the senate cham- 
ber. The Goths and Vandals and Huns — the swarms of the 
north — compleiad only what was akeady begun at home. 
Romans betrayed Rome. The Icgiona were bought aud 
sold ; but the people oiTered the tribute money. 

5. And where are the republics of modem times, which 
clustered around immortal Italy 1 Venice and Genoa exist 
but in name. The Alps, indeecl, look down upon the brave 
and peaceful Swiss, in their native fastnesses i but the gua- 
ranty^ of their freedom is in their weakness, and not in their 
streugth. The mountains are not easily crossed, and the 
valleys are not easily retained. 

6. When the invader comes, he moves like an avalanche,* 
carrying destruction in his patn. The peasantry siuk before 
him. The country is too poor for plunaer, and too rough tor 
valuable conquest. . Nature presents her eternal barriers on 
every side, to check the wantonness of ambition; and Swit- 
zerland remains with, her sim{4e inatitutionsj a military road 
to fairer climates, scarcely worth a permanent possession, 
and protected by the jealousy of her neighbors. 

7. We stand the latest, and, if we fail, probably the last 
ezperiraent of self-government by the people. We have be- 
gun it under circumstances of tne mpst auspicious^^ nature. 
W^ are in the vigour of youth. Our growth has never been 
checked by the oppressions of tyranny. Our constitutions 
have never been enfeebled, by the vices or luxuries of the old 
world. Such as we are, we have been from the beginning; 
simple, hardy, intelligent, accustomed to self-government 
and self-respect. 

8. The Atlantic rolls between us and any formidable foe. 
Within our own territory, stretching through many degrees 
of latitude and longitude, we have the choice of many pro- 
ducts, .and many means of independence. The government 
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is mild. The press is free. Religion is free/ Knowledgre 
reaches, or mav reach every home. What fairer prosj^ct of 
success coiild oe presented? What means more adequate to 
accomplish the suhlime end? What more, i^ necessary, 
than for the people tp preserve what they tb^mselres have 
treated ? 

9. -Already has the age eaoght the spirit of our institutions. 
It has aireaay ascended the Andes, and snofied the breesces 
of both oceans. It has infused itself into the life-blood of 
Europe, and warmed the sunny plains of France, and the 
low lands of Holland. It has touched the philosophy of 
Germany and the North, and, moving onward to the South, 
has opened to Greeae the lessons of heir better days. 

10. Can it be that America, under such t;ircumstances, can 
betray herself? — that she is to be added to ih^i catalogue of 
.Republics, the inscription^ of whose ruin is, " they were, but 
they are not." Forbid it, niy countrymen ; forbid it, Heaven. 

11. I call upon you, fathers, by tn« shades of your ances- 
tors, by the dear ashes which repose in this precious soil, by 
all you are, and all you hope to be, — resist every project of 
disunion, — resist every encroachment* upon your liberties, — 
resist every attempt to fetter your consciences, or smother 
your public schools, or extinguish ycHir S)'Stem of public in- 
struction. 

12. I call upon you. mothers, by that which never faHs in 
Woman, — the love 61 your oftspring,»— teach them, as they 
climb your k|iees, or lean on your bosom, the blessing of 
liberty. Swear them at the altar, as with their baptismal 
vows, to be true to their country, and never to forget or to 
forsake her. 

13. I call upon you, young men, to remember who^ sons 
you are — whose inheritance* you possess. Life can never 
4e too short, which brings nothing but disgrace and 0|[>pres- 
6 ion. Deatn never cbmes too soon, if necessary in detense 
of the liberties of your country. ♦ 

14. I call upon you, old men, for yotlr counsels, and your 
prayers, and your benedictions.* May not your gray Hairs 
go down in sorrow to the grave, with the recollection that 
Vou have lived in vain. May hot your last sun sink in the 
west upon a nation of slaves. 

16. No — I read in the destiny of my country, far better 
Aopes, far brighter visions. We who are now assembled 
^ere, must soon be gathered to the congregation of 6ther days. 
The time for our departure is at hand, to make way for our 

« En-creaeh'-meiit, nnlawfid kitmaion. e Ben-e'dic'-tions, bleasiof ii acknow- 
> n«ner •it-ance, herecttttury MUM. ledfinenti. 
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children upon the theater of life.. May Qod speed them and 
theirs. May he who at the distance ot another century shall 
stand here to celebrate this day, still look round upon a free, 
happy^ and virtuous people. Nfay he have reason to exult as 
ve do. May he, with all the enthusiasm of truth, as well as 
of poetry, exclaim, that here is still his country •— 

■ "Xealftos. yet modest; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst aJnrms; 
lailejubie in fiuUi; invincible ia arus.". 



SECnOIf XVI. 

On the Formation of Character, arid ths attainment cj 
kmovledge :^ Addressed to the American Youth, 

A GOOD name is hi all cases tha fruit of personal exer- 
tion. It is not inherited from parents ; h is notcreated by ex- 
ternal advantages ; it is no necessary appendage ef birtn, or 
wealth, (If talents, or station ; but the result of one's own en* 
deavors,-^the fruit and reward of good principles, manifest 
in a coarse of virtuous apd hoDor2u}le action. This is the 
more irafportant to be remarked, because it shows that the 
attainment of a good name, whatever be your external cir- 
ctimstances, is entirely within your power. 

2. No youag man, Jiowever humble his birth, or obscure 
his condition, is excluded from the invaluable boon.* He has 
only to fix his eyes upon the prize, and press toward it in a 
course of virtuous and useful conduct, and it-fs his. And it 
is interesting to notfce how many of our worthiest and best 
citizens, have risen to honor and usefulness by their own per- 
severing ex^tions. They are to be found la great numbers, 
in each of the learnied professions, and in every department 
of business ; and they stand forth, bright and animating ex; 
amples of what can be accomplished by resolution and efibrt. 

3. Indeed, in the formation of character, personal exertion 
is the first, the second, and the third virtue. Nothing great 
or excellent can be acquired without it. A good name will 
not come without being sought. All the virtues of which it 
18 composed/ are the result of untiring application and indus* 
try. Nothing can be more fatal to the attainment of a good 
character, than a treacherous confidence in external advanta- 
flfea* These, if not seconded by your own endeavors, will 
" drop you mid- way, or perhaps you will not have started, 
whefn the diligent traveler will have won the race.*^ 

4. Thousands of young men have been ruined by relying 

% « Boon, « gift, ftvor. 
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for a gooi name on their honorable parentage, tut inherited 

weal til, or the patronaofe of friends. Flattered by these dia- 
tinctions, they hare felt as if they might live withotH {^aa 
and without e^ort, — merely for their 0wn gratification and 
indulgenee. No mistake is more fataL It always issues ia 
producing an inefficient* and uaeleas charade. 

5. On tjiis account, it is, that character and wealth rarely 
continue in the same family, more than two or three gene- 
rations. The younger branches, placing a deceptiye confi- 
dence in an hereditary character^ neglect the means of forming 
one of their own, and often exist in society only a reproach 
lo the worthy ancestry, whose nape they near. 

6. In the iormation of a good character^ it is of great im- 
portance that the early part of life be improved and guarded, 
with the utmost diligence and carefulness. The most critical 
period oi' life is that which elapses*^ from fourteen to tweaty- 
one years of age. More 1$ done ditring this period, to mould 
and settle the character of the future man, tl^ in all the 
other years of life. 

7. If a young man passes this season with pure morals 
and a fair reputation, a orood nanite is almost sure to crown 
his maturer years, and.uesccnd with him to the close of hia 
days. Oo the other hand, if a young man in this spring sea- 
son of life neglects his mind and heart \, if he indulges him* 
self in vicious courses, and forms haibits of ineHIciency and 
slothfulness, be experiences a loss which no e0brt can re- 
trieve,' and brings a stain upon his character which no teara 
can wash awa|f; 

8. Life will inevitably take much of its ahape and colonng, 
from the plastic"^ powers tliat aie now operating. Every 
thing, almost, depends upon giving a proper direction to thM 
outset of life« 1 he course now taken is usually decisive.^^ 
The principles now adopted, aiid the habits now ibrmedL 
Whether good or bad, become a kind of second nature, ^ed 
and permanent, .^ 

1^ Youthful thoughtlessness. I know, is wont to regard the 
indiscretions and vicious induigencies of this penod, aa of 
very little importance. But they have ftreat influence ia 
forming your iuture character, and deciding the estimation in 
which you are to be held m the communitj.. They are tj^e 
germs of bad habits ; and bad habits con^rmed, are ruin to 
the character and the scul. The errory and vices of a young 
man, even when they do not m>en into habit, impress a blot 
on the name which is rarely e&ced. They are remetabered 



a In-tf-fi"-cient, not efficient 
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m lubscquent life; tKe public eye is 90611 turninif back to 
tk€m ; the stigmft* is seen ; it cleaves fast to the charapter, 
tnl its unhappy eflects are felt till the end of his days. 

to. " A fair reputation, it should be remembeted^ is a plant, 
delicate in its nature, and by no means rapid in its growth. 
It will not shoot up in a nigbt, like the gourd that shaded 
ths prophet's head ; but like that same gourd, it may perish 
in a night." A character which it has cost many years to esta* 
blish, is often destroyed in a single hour, or even minute. 
Guard then, with peculiar Tigilance, this forming, fixing sea- 
son of your existence ; and let the precious days and hours 
tkat are. now passing by yLOu, be diligently occupied in acqui* 
r/n^ those habits of iatelliffence, of Turtue and enterprise, 
vbich are so essential to the lionor and success of future life. 

U. To tM formation of a good character it is of the high- 
est importance that you have a commanding object in view, 
and that your aim in life be elevated. To this cause, perhaps, 
more than to any other, is to be ascribed the great ditference 
vhich appears in the chamcters of men. Some start in life 
vith an object in view, and are determined to attain it ; while 
ethers live without plan, and reach not for the prize i^et be- 
fere them. The energies of the one are called iii4o vigorous 
atiion, and they rise to eminence, while the others are left' 
to slumber in ignoble ease, and sink into obscurity. 

12. It is an old proverb, that be wbo aims at the sun, to be 
sure will not reacii it, but his arrow will fly higher than if he 
aimed at an object on a level with himself. Just so in the for- 
mation of chatacter. Set your standard high ; and, though 
.you may not reach It, you can hardly fail to rise higher than 
if you aimed at some imerior excellence. Young men are not, 
in general, conscious^ of what they are eapobie of doing. 
They do not task their, faculties, nor improve their powers, 
nor attempt, as they ought, to rise to superior excellence. • 
They have no high, commanding object at which to aim ; 
but often seem to be passing away liie« without object and 
witheut aim. 

13. The consequence is, their efforts are few and feeble ; 
they are not waked up to any thing great, or distinguished \ 
aud therefore fail to acquire a character of decided worth* 
But, my friends, you may be whatever yoo resolve to be* 
Resolution is omnipotent.* Determine that you will be some- 
thing in the winrld. and you shall be sometoio^. Aim at ex« 
cellence. and excellence will be attained. This is the great 
secret ot effort and emiAence. 

«Rti«''iniL mtrk of d|»gr»c«. c Oin'iii|)'*o<tsiiti hsviag alarifhij 

k Gon^HKiotw, inwmrcfly p«rfua;da<i power. 
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14. Tlie circamsUU|ces in which you are placed as the mem- 
hers of a free and inielii^at comnmnity, aUo demand of you 
a careful improvementt)? the means of knowledge you enjoy; 
You live in an age of great tnentah excitement. The public 
mind is awake, and society in general is fast rising on the 
scale of improvement. At the same time, the means of 
knowledge are most abundant. They exist every where 

. and in the richest variety. 

15. Nor were stronger mducements^ ever held out to ni- 

fage all classes of people in the diligent use of these meaas* 
Isefui talents of every kind are in great detnaod. The field 
of enterprise is widening and spreaxling around you. The 
road to wealth, to honor, to usefulness, and happiness, is open 
to all,- and ail who will may enter upon it, with the almost 
eertaitt prospect of success. In this free community there 
are no privileged orders. Every man finds his level.' If he 
haa talents he will be known and estimated, and rise in the 
respect and confidence of society. 

16. Added to tliis, every man is'here a freeman. He hasn 
voice in the election of rulers, in making and executing the 
la ws, and may be called to fill, important places bf honor and 
trust, in the community of which he is a member. What then 

• is the jduty of persons in these circumstances? Are they not 
called to cultivate their minds, to improve their talents, and 
acquire the knowledge which is necessary to enable them to 
act, with honor aoid usefulness, that part assigned them on 
the stage of life? 

17. Can any oxpeet to maintain a respectable standin? in 
society, if, while others are rising around them, they neglect 
the means to rise with them ? If any please thus to neglect 
their opportunities for acquiring knowledge, they can have 
their choice ; hut let them at the same time make up their 
minds to exist as mere cyphers in society ; to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; to float-down as leaves upon 
the besom of the stream, unknown, unrejifarded, soon to be 
forgotten as if they had never been. 

18. A diligent use of the means of knowledge, accord well 
.wiih your nature as rational and immortal beings. Qod has 
given you minds which are capable of indefinite iniprore^ 
ment; he has placed you m circumstances peculiarly favoi^ 
able for making such improvement ; and to inspire you with 
diligence in mounti«^ up tl>e shining course before yoo, he 
points you to the prospect of an endless existence beyond tha 

Srave ; and assures you that the glorte&, and the woes of it 
epead on the character you form at this period o! your life. 

f M«mi'-ftl, Mottginf tb th« mad • Ap^rok.i-ma -tifle. a neu Bopromc^ 

p ui-aiic6'.meuts,i]iotiTes. 
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19. Here is an-argumeDt of inrinite weight for ike caltiVft- 
tian of your intellectual and moral powers.' If you who poa- 
€39 these powers were destined, after spending a few aaya 
on eanti, to fall into non-existence *, if there were nothing in 
you which death cannot destroy, nor the grave corer, there 
would intieed he hut little indocement to cultivate your minds. 
^ For who would take pains to trim a taper which shines but 
for a moment, and can nerer be lis^htcd again f '' 

SO. But if you haye minds whieh are capab&e of endless 
progression iri knowledge, of endless approximation* to the 
supreme intelligence ; if in the midst of unremitting success, 
objects of new interest "w^ill he forever opening before'you ;— 
O what prospects are presented to your view ! What strong 
iadacements to cultivate your mind and heart, and to enter 
upon that course of improvement here, which is to run on 
brightening in glory and in bliss^ ages wtthoui eud.^^Hawet, 



CHAPTER Vni. 

PEOMlSClTOnS PlECBflk 
SECTION 1. ' 

7%e incidenU^ €f a Voyage acrw ike Atlantic 

1. Td an American visiting Europe, the long Voyage Ite 
has to make ts an excellent preparative. From the moment 
yon lose sight of the land you nave left, ail is vacancy until 
you step on the opposite shore, and are launched at once into 
the bustle and novelties of another world. 

2^ I have said that at sea all is vacancy. I should correct 
the expression. To one gjiven op to day-dreaming, and fond 
of losing himself m reveries,* a sea voyage in fbll of subjects 
for meditatbn; but then they are the wonders of the deep, 
and of the air, and rather tend to abstract the mind from - 
worldly themes. I delighted to loll over the quarfer-railmg, 
or cliffib 10 the m&in-top on a. cakn day, and muse for hours 
together on the trannuil bosom of a summer's sea ; or to gaze 
upon the piles of golden clouds just peering above the hori* 
ztm, firacy them some fairy realms^ and people them with a 
creation of my own, or to watch the gentle undulating billows 
rolling their silver volumes, as if to die away on those happy 
shores. 

3. There was a delicious sensation of mingled security 
and awe, with Which I looked down front my giddy height 

• Ap<fm»x-i>Dia'-tKNV a oe«r approMh. c R«T'*e'riei, loote tliouf his. 
#Iir-CHdeiit8, tilings Uuti happea. 
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on tne monsters of the deep at tiieir uncouth gambolt,— 
thoaU of porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship,— the 
grampus slowly heaving his huge form above the sur&oe, — 
or the ravenoits* shark, daning like a spectre througn the 
blue waters. My imagination would conjure up all that I 
had heard or read of the watery world beneath me ; of the 
iiany herds that roam its fathomless valleys ^ of shapelesm 
monsters that ItirLaniong the very foundations of the earth ; 
and those wild phantasms^ that ^well the tales of fisheFinea 
and sailors* 

4b, Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the 
ocean, would be another theme* of idle speculation. Hoir 
intevesting this fragment of a world, hastening' to rejoin the 
great mass of existence ! What a glorious monument of bu- 
tnaa inrentton, that has thus triumphed overwind and wave; 
has hnoughc the ends of the earth in communion ; haa esta- 
hlished an interchange of blessings, pouring into the sterile 
regions of the north, all the luxuries of the south ; dilFused 
the light of knowledge and the charities of cultivated life ; 
and has thus bound together those sectored portions of the 
human race, between which nature seems to have^rown am 
insunnoun table barrier t<* 

5. We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at 
a distance. At sea, every thing tliat breaks the monotony* 
of the surroending expanse, attracts 'attention. It poved to 
be the mast of a ship that must have bej^n cop(V|>letely wreck- 
ed; for tiiere wtf.re the remains of handkerchiefs, by which 
bome of the crew had fastened themselves to this spar, to 
prevent their being washed off by the waves. There was no 
trace by which ihe name of the ship could be . ascertained. 
The wreck had evidently drifted* about fo^ many months i 
clusters of shellfish had fastened about it, and long sea- 
weeds ilaunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is the crewl 
—Their struggle has long been over; tlv^y oave gone down 
amidst the roar of the tempest ; their bones lie whitening in 
the caver<ns of the d^ep. . Silence— ebUyion. like the waves, 
has closed oved them, and no one can tell tne story of tbek 
end. 

6. What sighs have heen wafted after that ship! w^bat 
prayers oiSered Up at the deserted fire-side q( home ! How 
often has the mistress, the wife, and the mother, poured oyer 
the daily news to catch some casual' intelligence of tbit 
rover or the deep! How has expectation darkened iate 

?£*^*/*"'*°"» ▼o'wtett^ TWi l^onfryv d Bwr'-rl-er, s bOundmry, limit 
*Pliaa -taatta, laufea orextenud ol> • Mo-nnt'-o-ny, ramenen. 

cTlicm*, •ubjtct, topic. >^tr>^^ ...»^».« 
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iiuieif — ^aoxitty into dresd — A»d dread mto de»pftk. Alat I 
$0t one memento shall ever retorn for love to cherith. All 
that shall ever be Jinown is, that she sailed from her port^ 
^ and was never heard of more." 

7. The sight of the wreck, as oaual, gave rise to many 
dismal anecdotes.^ This was particularly the ease in the 
evening, when the weather, which had iuth^to been fair, 
began to look wild and threatening; and gave indicatio|is of 
onei^ those sodden storms that will sometimes break in upon 
the serenity^ of a somm^ voyage. As wc sat round the dull 
light of a lamp, m the cabm, that made the gloom more 
ghastly, every one had his tale of shipwreck and disaster. I 
was pRirticularly struck with a short one related by the captain. 

8. " As I was onee sailing," said he, " in a fine stout ship 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one #>f the heavy foga 
that prevail in those parts, rendered it impossible for me to 
see far a-head, even in the dav time ; bnt at night the weather 
was so thick that we could not distinguish any object at 
twice the length of our ship. I kept lights at the mast-head, 
and a constant watch 'forward to look out for fishing-smacks, 
which are accustomed to lie at anchor on the banks. The 
wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were going a 
great rate through the water. 

9. ^'Suddenly the watch gave the alarm of 'a sail a-head !' 
Imt it was scarcely uttered till we were upon her. She was 
a small schooner at anchor, with her broadside toward us. — 
The crew were all asleep, and had neglected to hoist a light. 
We struck her just a^midnihips. The force, the size, and 
the weight of our vessel, bore her down beiow the waves ; we 
passed over her, and were hurried on our course. 

' 10. "As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us, I 
had a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, rushing 
from her cabin : they had just started from their beds to be 
•wallowed shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning 
eiy mingling with the wind. The blast that bore it to our 
ears, swept us out of all further hearing. I shall never forget 
that cry 1 It was some time before we could put the ship 
about, she was under such headway. We returned, as nearly 
as we could judge, to the place where the smack was an* 
ehored. — We cruised about for several hours in the dense* 
fog. We fired several guns, and listened if we might hear 
the haitbo of any survivors ; but all was silenW— we never 
aeard nor saw any thing of them more !" 

11. It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of 
"land !" was given from the mast-head. I question whether 

* An^-dc-rlotes, short stories. c Dense, close, tluck. 

,«8er»a'*i-ty, caUiuiess, cleamftM. 
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Coliimbi», when ^« discbrered the new wotidj felt a more 
delicious throng of sensations, than rush into hh American's 
bosom when ke first comes in sight of Eufope. There is a 
volume of associations in the rery name.> It is the land of 
promise, teeming with ev^ry thing of which his childhood 
has beard, or oa vhkh his studious ears have poadered. 

Vd. From that time, until the period of arrival, it was all 
feverish excitement. The ships of war that prowled like 
guardian giaatfi round the coast; the headlands of Ireland, 
stretching out into the channel ; the Welsh mountains, tow- 
ering iiito the clouds y all were objects of intense interest. 
As we isailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitered the shores writh 
a telescope. My ere dwelt with delight on neat cottag^^s, 
with their trim shrubberies and green grass plots. I saw the 
mouldering ruins of an abbey orerrua with ivy, aad the taper 
spire of a village church, rismg from the brow of a neighbor- 
mg hill — all were characteristic of England* 

13. The tide and wind were so* favorable, that the ship 
was enabled to come at once at the pier. It was throated 
with people ; some i^le lookers-on, others- eager expedants 
of friei^ds or relatives. I could distinguish the merchant lo 
whom the ship beloogeJ. I knew him by his calculating 
brow, and restless air. His hands were thrust into his pock* 
cts ; he was whistling thoughtfully, and walking to and firo, 
a small space having been accorded to him by the crowd, in 
deference to his temporary importance. There were repeat- 
ed cheerings and salutations interchanged ^between the shore 
and the ship, as friends happened to recognize each other. 

14. But I particularly noted one young woman of humble 
dress, but interesting demeanor.'-r-She was leaning forward 
fi%m among the crowd : her eye hurried over the sliip as it 
neared the shore, to catch some wished-for eountenance.-^ 
&he 8€)[|ftned disappointed and agitated, when I heard a faint 
voicve call her nauie. It was from a poor sailor, who had 
been ill ail the voyage, and had excited the sympathy of 
every one on board. When the weather Was fine, his mess* 
mates had spread a mattress for him on deck ia the shade ; 
but of late his illness had so increased, that he had taken to 
his hammoc,^ and only breathed a wish that he might see 
his wife oefore he died. ^ 

1^. He had been helped on deck as we came up the river, 
and was now leaning against the shrouds,*^ with a Counte- 
nance so wasted, so pale, and so ghastly, that it is no wonder 
even the eye of affection dtd not recognize him. But at the 

a De-mean'-or, behavior, de^Kjirif zhU c Sbrouda. ranges of ropes. 
^ Ha-m'-iaoc, a hangiug bec^ used in 
-aliipar 
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Boand of hk roice-faer eye darted on his features, it read at 
once a whole Yolame of sorrow; she eiasped her hands, 
uttered a faint shrielc, and stood wringing them in silent 
agooy. 

16. All now was hurry iand hustle — the meeting of ac- 
quaintances'—the greetings of friends^-the consultation of 
men of business. I alone was solitary and idle. I had no 
friend to meet, no cheering tp receive. I stepped upon the 
land of my forefathers — hut felt that I was a stranger in the 
iand. W, Irmng. 

SECTION H. 

Description of a Thunder Siorm on the Highlands of the 

Hudson. 

1. It was the latter part of a calmj sultry day, that we 
floated ^ntly with the tide, between those stern mountains, 
the highlands of the Hudson. There was that perfect quiet 
which prevails over nature in tlie languor^ of summer heat ; 
the turning of a plank, or the accidental falling of an oar on 
deck, was echoed from the mountain side, and reverberated •» 
along the shores ; and if by chance the captain gave a shout 
of command, there were airy tongues that mocked it from 
c?ery cliff. 

2. I gazed about me in mute delight and wonder, at these 
scenes of nature's magnificence. To the left the Dunderberg 
reared its woody precipices^ height over height, forest over 
forest, away into the deep summer sky. To the right strut- 
ted forth the bold promontory* of Antony's Nose, with a 
solitary eagle wheeling about it ; while beyond, mountain 
succeeded to mountain, until they seemed to lock their ^rms 
together, and confine this mighty river in their embraces.— ^ 
There was a feeling of quiet luxury in ga2ing at the broady 
green bosoms, here and there scooped out among the preci- 
pices; or at woodlands high in air, nodding over the edge of 
some beetling bluff, and tWr foliage all transparent in the 
yellow sunshine. 

3. In the midst of my admiration, I remarked a pil6 of 
bright snowy clouds peering above the western heights. It 
was succeeded by another, and another, each seemingly 
pushing onward its predecessor,'* and towermg, with dazzling 
Dfilliancy, in the deep blue atmosphere : and now, muttering 
peals of thunder were faintly heard, rolling behind the 

(01 Lao'-guor, weakness, lemitude. d Pred'-e-ceti-aor) ont who jveeedos. 

b Re-Ter'-be>ra-ted, resounded. another. 
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mounUiiQS. The riTer, hitherto vtill and glassy, reflecting 
picti^fres of the sky and land, now showed a dark ripple at a 
distance, aa the breeze came creeping op it^ The fish hawks 
wheeled and vereamed, and sought their nests on the high 
dry trees ; the crows flew clamorously te the erevices of the 
rocks, and all nature seemed conscious of the approaching 
thundergust. 
. 4. Tl^ clpuds now rolled in volumes over the moontmin 
tops ; their summit still bnq,ht and snowy, hut the lower parte 
of an inky blackness. The rain began to patter down iif 
broad and scattered drops ; the wind freshened, and curled 
up the w^^s; at length it seemed as if the bellying clouds 
were torn open by the mountain tops, and complete torrente 
of rain came rattling down. The lightning leaped fVomcloua 
to cloud, ^nd streamed quivering against the rocks, splitting 
and rending the stoutest forest trees. The thunder burst in 
tremendous explosions ; the peals were echoed from moon- 
. tain to mountain ; thev crashed upon Dund,erbeTg. and rolled 
Up the long defile of the highlands, each headland making a 
new echo, until old Bull Hill seemed to bellow back the 
storm, 

5. For a time the scudding rack and mist, and the sheeted 
rain, almost hid the landscape feem the sight. There was a 
fearful gloom, illumined still more fearfully by the streams 
of lightning which glittered among the rain drops. Never 
nad I beheld such an absolute warring of the elements ; it 
seemed as if the storm was tearing and rending its way 
through this mountain defile, and had brought all the artillery 
of heaven into action. / Irving. 



SECTION tlU 

, TVie happy effetta of a virtuous sensibility, 

1. The exercise of a virtuous sensibility, powerfully ii^- 
fluences the proper discharge of all the relative and social 
duties of life. Without some discharge of those duties^ there 
could be no comfort nor security in human society. Men 
would become hordes* of savages perpetuf Uy harassinj^ one 
another. In one way or other, therefore, tW great duti^ of 
social life must be performed. There must be among man- 
kind some rectproeal*^ co-operation and aid. In this all 
consent. But let us observe, that these duties may be per- 
formed from different principles, and in different ways. 

2. Sometimes they are performed merely from decency 

• Hordes, clans, tribes. 6 IU-oip'-ro<c«], mutual, alternate. 
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and regard to ehantcter; sometiaes from fear, and eren 
firoDi selfisknesB, which obliges mea to show kindness, in' 
order that they may receive returns of iu In such cases^ 
the- exterior of fair behavior may be preserved. But all will 
admit, that when from coastraint only, the offices of seeming 
kindness are performed, little dependence can be placed on 
them, and little value allowed to them. 

3. By others, these offices are dischamd solely from a 
principle of duty. They are men of cold affections, and 
perhaps of an interested character. But overawed by t 
sense of religion, and convinced that they are bound to be 
benefieent, they fulfil the course of relative dutie^ith rega- 
le tenor. Such men act from conscience and prmciple. So 
Jbr they do well and are worthy of praise. They assist 

heir friends ; they five to the poor ; they do justice to alL 

4. But what a different complexion is given to the same 
actions, — how much higher flavor do they acquire, — when 
they flow from the sensibility of a feeling heart? If one be, 
not moved by affection, even supposing him influenced by 
principle, he will ^o no farthtr than strict nrinciple appeare 
to require. He will ad vanc» slowly and reluctantly. As iC 
is justice, not generosity, which impels him, he will often 
feel as a task what he is aaguired by conscience to perform. 
Whereas, to him who is prompted by virtuous sensibility, 
every office of beneficence and humanity \i a pleasure. 

5. He gives, assists, and relieves, not merely because he is 
bound to do so, but because it would be painful for him to 
refrain. Hence the smallest benefit he confers rises in its 
value on acount of its carrying the affection of the ^iver 
impressed upon the, gift. It speaks his heart, and the disco- 
very of the heart is very frequently of greeter consequence 
than all that liberality can bestow. 

6. How often will the affectionate smile of approbation 
gladden the humble, and raise the dejected ! How often wiU 
the look of tender sympathy,* or the tear that involuntarily 
falls, impart consolation to the unhappy ! By means of this 
correspondence of hearts, all the great duties which we owe 
to one another are both performed to more advantage, and 
endeared in the performance. 

7. From true nnsibility flow a, thousand good offices, ap- 
narenily 8pi%Il inxhemselves, but of high importance to the 
felicity^ of others ; — offices which altogether escape the ob- 
servation of the cold and unfeeling, who by the hardness of 
their manner render themselves unamiable, even when they 

s Sroir-IMirflijr, compsMloa, ftlioirfee]- b Fe-tte'-i-tx, bUss. happloeia. 
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.Inean to do gooi, IIoW happy then would it be for mdn- 
kind, if thk afFectioftate disposition prevailed more generally 
in the wortii ! How mueh would the sum of public virtue 
and public f<i?liciiy be increased, if men were always inclhifed 
to rejoice with those that rejoice, and to weep with those 
that weep, Blair, 



' 0I1OTION IV. 

The imfortance of order in the rtiaftagemerU of business, 

1. WHATBvrti may. be your business or occupation ifi. 
life, let the administration of it proceed with method and 
economy. From time to time examine your sitiiation ; and 
proportion youf expensfe to your growing, or diminishing 
revenue.* Provide wJiat is necessary before you indulge in 
what is superfluous; Study' to do justice to all with whom 
you deal, before you affect th« praise of liberality. In a 
word, fix such a plan of living as you find that your circum- 
stances will fairly admit, and adhere to it invariably, against 
eveVy temptation to improper excess. 

2. No admonition respecting morals is more necessary than 
this, to the age in which we live — an age manifestly distin- 
guished by a propensity to thoughtless profusion ; wherein 
ail the different ranks of men are observed to press with for- 
ward vanity on those who are above them ; to vie with their 
superiors in every mode of luxury and ostentation ; and to 
seek no farther argument for justifying extravagance, than 
the fashion of the times and the supposed necessity of living 
like others around them. 

3. This turn of mind begets contempt for sober and orderly 
plans of life. It overthrows all regard to domestic concerns 
|nd duties. It pushes. men on to hazardous and visionary* 
schemes of -gain, and unfortutjately unites the two extrq^aes 
of grasping with rapaciousness" and of squandering with 
profusion. In the midst of such disorder no prosperity can 
be of long continuance. While confusion grows upon men's 
affairs, and prodigality at the same time wastes their sub- 
stance, poverty makes its advances like dM armed man. 

4. They tremble at the view of the approacking evil, but. 
have lost the force of mind to make provision against it.' 
Accustomed to move in around of society and pleasures 
disproportioned to their condition, they are unable to break 
through the enchantments of habit ; and, with their eyes 

a Rrv'-e-nue, mcome. e Ila-pa'^ioas-ness, disposHicn to ' 
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9pBn sink into die fnlf, which is hdate thmsx. Poverty en- 
forces dependence} 'and dependence increases corruption.. 
Necessity first betrays them into mean comi)Iiances ; next 
iniftels them to open crime ; apd, beginniDg with ostentatioi^ 
and extraragaoee, they end in infamy and guilt. 

5. Snch are the consequences of DCglecting order m our 
wt)rldly circumstances. Such is the circle in which the pro- 
fuse and the dissolute daily run. To what cause, so much as 
to the want of order, can we attribute those scenes of distress 
which so frequently excite our pitv — families that once were 
ieurishing reduced ho ruin, and the melancholy widow and 
neglected orphan thrown forth friendless upon ihe world 1 
What cause has been more frnitful in engendering . those 
atrocious crimes which fill society with disquiet and terror. 
m training the gamester to fraud, the £obber to violence, ana 
even the assassin* to blood ? » i 

6. Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and economy are 
the necessary supports of erery personal and private virtue. 
How humble soever these qualities may appear to some, tiiey, 
are nevertheless the basis^ on which liberty, independence, 
and true honor must rise. He who has the steadiness to ar* 
range his affairs with method and r%ularity, and to conduct 
bis train of life agreeably to his circnm stances, can be master 
of himself in every situation into which he ma^ be thrown. 

"^ 7. He is under no necessity to flatter or to lie, to stoop to 
what is mean, or to commit what is criminaL But be who 
wants that firmness of mind which the observance of order 
requires,- is held in bondage tOithe world ; he can neither act 
his part with courage as a man, nor with fidelity as a CLrisT 
tian. From the moment yon have allowed yourselves to pass 
the line of economy, and live beyond your fortune, you have 
entered on the path of danger. Precipices surround xou ^^ 
all sides. Every step which you take may lead p mischiefs 
that as yet lie hidden, and to crimes that will end in ever- 
lasting petition. Blair. 

SECTION V. 

7%e Funeral of Maria, 

1. Mabia IRRS in her twentieth year. To the beauty of her 
form, and excellence of her natural disposition, a parent, 
equally indulgent, and attentive, liad done the fullest justice. 
To accomplish her person, and to cultivate her mind, every 
endeavor had been used, and had been atten<]ed with that 

a ▲6*£air>Bin|0ne who kiUs oj aetrei as- ^'fia'-oe. foundation, rapport 
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•access which parental efforts ieommoniy meet with, when 
cot prevented bf mistaken fondness or untimely Tanity* 

2. Few young ladies have attracted more admiration ; noue 
ever felt it less : with all the charms of beauty, and the polish 
of education, the plainest were not less affected, nor the moet 
ignorant less assuming. She died when every tongue was 
eloquent of her virtues, when every nope was ripening to re- 
ward them. 

3. It is by such private and domestic distresses^ that the 
softer emotions of tne heart are more strongly excited. The 
fall of more important personages is commcmly distant from 
our observation ; hut even where it happens under our im- 
mediate notice, there is a mixture of other feelings, by whicif 
our compassion is weakened. - 

4. The eminently great, or extensively useful, leave hehind 
them a train of interrupted views, and aisappointed expecta- 
tions, by which the distress is complicated* beyond the sim- 

. plicity of piety. But the death of one, who like Maria was to 
shed the influence of her virtues over the age of a father, and 
the childhood of her sister^ presents to us a little view of fa- 
mily affliction, which every eye can perceive, and every heart 
can feel. 

5. On scenes of public sorrow and national regret, we gaze 
•8 upon those gallery pictures', which strike us witn wonder 
and admiration : domestic calamity i& like the miniature^ of 
a friend, which we wear in our bosoms, and keep for secret 
looks and solitary enjoyment. 

6. The last time I saw Maria, was m tne midst of a crowd- 
ed asse^nhiy of the fashionable and the gay, where she fixed 
all eyes by the gracefulness of her motions, and the native 
dif nity of her mien ; yet, so tempered was that superiority 
which they conferred with gentleness and modesty, that not 

- a murmur was heard, either from the rivalship of beauty, or 
HtkO envy of homeliness. From that scene the transition' was 
so violent to the hearse and the pall, the grave and the sod, 
that once or twice my imagination turned rebel to my senses; 
1 beheld the objects around me as the painting of a dream, 
and thought of Maria as still living. 

7. I was soon, however, recalled to tl^ sad reality. The 
figure of her father bending over the grtve of his darling 
child ; the silent, suffering cbmposure, in whic4i his counte- 
nance was fixed ; the tears of his attendants, whose grief was 
light and capable of tears ; these gave me back the truth, and 
reminded me that I should see her no more. There was a 

f £?°^/PH-e«-ted, Intrieate, perpleM. e Trana-r'-don, a ptMinff from 
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iow of sorrow^ wkh which I sufferad myself to be borne 
along with a melancboir kind of indulgence ; but when her 
father dropped the corn with which he had helped to lay 
his Maria in the earth, its sound on the coffin chilled my 
heart, and horror for a moment took place of pity ! 

8. It was but for a moment. — He looked eagerly into the 
grave ; made one inroloatary motion to stop the assistants,- 
who were throwing the earth into it; then, suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, clasped his hands together, threw op niA eyes 
to heaven, and then, first, I saw a few tears drop from them. 
\ gave language to all this. It spoke a lesson of laitli, and 
piety, and resignation. I went away sorrowful, but my sor* 
^w was neither un;^entle nor unmanly ; I cast on this world 
a glance rather of pity than of enmity ; and on the next, a 
look of humbleness and hope ! 

9. Saeh, I am persuaded, will commonly be the effect of 
scenes like that I nave described, on minds neither fVigid nor 
itfithinking : for, of feelings like these, the ffloom of the as- 
cetic* is as little susceptible as the levity of the giddy. Thera 
needs a certain pliancy of miad which society alonewcan 
gire, though its vices olien destlrov* it, — to render us capable 
of that gentle melancholy, whicn makes sorrow pleasant, 
and affliction useful. 

10. It Is not from a melancholy of this sort, that men are 
prompted from the cold, unfruitful virtues of monkish solitude. 
These are often the effects, rather of passion secluded than 
repressed, rather of temptation avoided than overcome. The 
craci(ik'*«and the rosary,' the death's head and the bones, if 
eustom has not made them indifferent, will rather cl^ desire 
than excite virtue ; but, amidst the warmth of social aflection. 
and of social sympathy, the heart will feel the weakness, ana 
enjoy the duties of humanity. 

It. Perhaps it will be said, that such situations and such 
reflections as the foregoing, will only affect minds already too 
tender, aad be disregarded by those who need the lessons they 
impart. But this, I apprehend, is to allow too much to the 
fmrce of habit, and the resistance of prejudice. 

12. I will not pretend to assert, that rooted principles and 
long-established eonduct are suddenly to be changed by the 
effects of situation, or the eloquence of sentiment ; but, if it 
be granted that such change ever took place, who shall deter 
mine by what imperceptible. motive or acci^ntal impres5don. 
it was first begun 1 And, even if the influence of such a call 
to thought can only smother in its birth, 6ne allurement to 

• As-cet'-ic, a retfretl and dcToat penoa. c Ro'-M'ty, a itrinf of t>ead> on which 
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evil, or confirm on« wavering purpose to viftue, I Bhatl) not 
have unjustly commended that occasional indulgence of pen* 
Nveness* and sorrow, which wtU thus be rendered, not only 
one of the refinements, but one of the improvements of life. 

Mackenzie^ 

* 

71^ Visi&a of Mirza* 

1. On the fifth day of the moan, which according to tfie 
custom of my forefathers I always kept holy, after having 
washed myself, and oifered up my morning devotions, I as- 
cended the high hilU of Bagdat, m order to pass the rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airiqg my- 
self on the tops of the inountains, t fell into a i^ofound con- 
templation on the vanity of ^ human life ; and, passing frona 
one thought to another, ^^ Sorely,'' said I, '^man is but asha- 
dow, and life a dream." 

2. While I was thus musing, I cast my eyes toward the 
summit of a rock that was not fa^r from me, where 1 diaoo- 
vered on^j in the habit of a Ihepherd, with a musical instru- 
ment in his hand. As I looked upon him b^ applied it to bi 
lips, and began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceed- 
ingly sweet, and .wrought into a variety of tunes that were 
inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different from any 
thing I had ever heard. Ij^hey put me in mind of those hea- 
venly airs that are played to the departed souls of good aien 
upon their first arrival in paradise, to wear out the impres- 
sions 6f ^eir last agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures 
«f that happy place. 

3. My heart melted away in secret raptures. I had been 
often told that the rock before npie was the hauntof a Grenius. 
and that several had been entertained with music who had 
>«assed by it. but never heard that the mu;iician had before 
made himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts, by 
those transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleasure 
of his conversation, as I looked upon him like one astonish- 
ed, he begjconed to me, and, by the waving 9f his hand) di- 
rected me to approach the placQ where he Nftt. 

4. I drew near, with that reverence which is due to a su- 
perior nature ; an^, as my heart was entirely subdued by the 
captivating strains I haa heard^ J fell down at his. feet and 
wept. The G^nkis smiled upon me with a look of compas- 
sion and afiability,^ that familiarised him to my imagination, 

m Pen' sive-aet% thwi|^afciiww^ilfiid h Kf-tk-WMj^ cMBtf, readlB6M to 
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»i&d at once dispelled all (he f^ars and apavehensieas wiUi 
^hich I ajj^proached him. He. lifted me Irom the ground, 
aod, taking me by the hand, " Mirza," said be, ^^ I have heard 
thee in thy soliloquies :^ follow me." 

5. He led me to the highest pionacle of the roek, and 
placing me on the top of it, '^ Cast thy eyes eastward," said 
he, ''and tell me what thou seest." '' 1 see." said I, ''a huge 
ralley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling thiuuffn it.^' 
'' The valley that thou see^t," said he» " is the ¥allcy of mise- 
ry i and the tide of water that thou seest^is part ot the great 
tide of eternity." " What is the reason," said I, " that tha 
tide 1 9^ rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses 
itself in a thick mist at the other ?" 

6. " What thou seest," said he, '' is that portion of eterni- 
ty which is called time, measured out by the sun, and teach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its consummation* 
Examiae, now," said he, '^ thi$ sea, that is thus bounded with 
darkness at both end«, and tell me what thou discoverest in 
it." " I see a bridge," said I, " standing in the midst of the 
tide.!' ''The bridge thou seest," said hf^i "is human life: 
consider it atteptively." Upon a more leisurely survey of it, 
•i ibund that it consisted of tnree-sicore and ten entire arches, 
with several brokea arches, which, added' to those that wera 
entire, made up the number of about a hundred. 

7. As I was counting the arches the Genius told me that 
this bridge consisted, at first, of a thousand arches; but that 
a great £>od swept away the rest, and left the bridse in the 
n&inous condition I now beheld it. " But tell me farther," 
said he, "what thou discoverest on it." "I see multitudes 
d* people passing over it," 8ai4 1} " Atul -a black eload hang- 
ing on each end of it." 

S« As I looked more attentively,.! saw several of the pas- 
sengers dropping through the bridge into the great tide that 
flowed underneath it ; and, upon farther examination, per- 
eeived there were innMmerable trap-doors tlut lay concealed 
in the bridge, which th@ passengers no sooner trod upon, but 
they fell through them into the tide, and immediately disap- 
peared. These hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that thethrongjiof pconle nosoonec 
broke through, the cloud, than many of them feU into them. 
They grew thinner toward the middle, but multiplied and 
tey eliK$ar together toward the end of the arches that were 
e&tke. 

9. There were Indeed some persons— hat their number waa 
?f ry amall — that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
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broken arehes, but fell tbroogb, ode after anetber, bein^* ^ite 
tked and spent with so long a walk. I passed some time in 
the contemplation of this wonderful structure, and the grewt 
tariety of objects which it presented. 

10. My hedrt was filled with a deep melancholr to see se- 
veral dropping unexpectedly, in the midst of mirth and joUi- 
tv, and catching by every tnin^ that stood by them to sav« 
themselves. Some were looking up toward ^e heavens in 
a thoughtful posture, and^ in the midst of a apeculation, 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in 
the pursuit of bubbles, that glittered in their eyes and danced 
before them ; but often, when they thought themselves with- 
in the reach of them, their footing failed, and down they sunk* 

11. In this confusion of objects, I observed some with ci- 
meters* in their hands, and atbers with lances, who ran to 
amd fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap- 
doors, which did not seem to lie in their way, and which 
tl«Qf might nave escaped had they not been thus forced upon 
them. 

12. The Genius, seeing me indulge myself in this melan^ 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. 
— " Take thine eyes off the bridgie,*' said he, "and tell roe if 
thou yet seest any thing thou dost not comjvehend.'^ Upoii 
looking up, *^ What mean." said I, ^those sreat flights of 
birds tivat are perpetually novering about the bridge, and set- 
tling upon it trom time to time ! 1 see vultures, harpies, ra- 
vens, cormorants, and among many other feathered creatures, 
several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon 
the middle arches.'^ 

13. " These," said the Genins, "are Envy, Avarice, Super* 
Btition. Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions that 
infest human life." I here fetched a deep si^. " Alas I" 
said I, " man was made in vain ! how is he ^iven away to 
misery and mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up in 
^eath !"- The Genius being moved with compassion toward 
me, bid Qie quit so uncomfortable a prospect. ** Look no 
more," safd he, " on man, in the first stage of his existenee, 
in his setting out for eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thiex 
mist, into imiich the tide bears the seveijtl generations ^f 
mortals that fall into it." 

14. I directed my sight as I was ordered, and— whether or 
no the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
force, or dissipated part of the miil that was before too thick 
for the eye to penetrate — I saw the valley opening at the far- 
ther end, and spreading forth into an inunense ocean, that 
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M ilf&tt|« leek «f •dsmant numingr throagb the mklft of it. 

and ^Tiding It into two equal parts. Th« ckwds still fettea 
OQ one half it, insomuch that t could discoTer nothing in it i 
hut the other a^^ared to me a rast ocean, planted with in* 
numerable islands that weie eovered with fruits and flowersy 
and interwoven with a thousand little shining seas that ran 
among them. 

15. I could see j^rsons dressed in glorious habits, with 
garlands* upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying 
down bf the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers } 
and could hear a confused harmonv of singing birds, falling 
waters^ human Toices, and musieal instruments. ^Gladness 
grew m me upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happy seats ; hut the Genius told me there was no 
passage to them, except throu«;h the gates of death that I saw 
opening everjr moment upon the bridge. 
' 16. *''' The islands.^* said he. ** that lie so fresh and greAi 
before thee, and witn which tne whole face of the ocean ap- 
pears spotted, as far as thou canst see, are more in number 
than the sands on the sea shore. There tire myriads of isl- 
ands behind those which thou here discoverest, reacning i'ar- 
ther thaik thine eye. Or even thine imagination can extend 
itself. These are the mansions of good men after death, who, 
according to the degrees and kinds of virtue in which thev 
excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which 
abound with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishc» and perfections of those who are settled in 
them. Every island is a paradise, accommodated to ks re- 
spective inhabitants. 

17: ^^ Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth contending 
ibr? Does life appear miserable, that gives the opportuni- 
ties of earning such a reward ? Is ^eath to be feared, that 
will convey thee to so happy an existence? Think not man 
was made in vain, who has such an eternity resesved for^ 
him." I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on thqse happy 
islands. — At length, saida, " Show me now, I beseech thee, 
the secret^ that lie under those dark clouds that cover the 
Ocean on the other side of the rock of adafmant." 

13. The Genius making me no answer, T tymed about to 
tddress mysDf to him a second time, but I found that he had 
left me. I then turned again to tl^e vision which I had been 
so long contemplating ; but, instead of the rolling tide, the 
a.che^ bridge, and the happy islands, I aiw nothing but the 
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hmg^ libli«f«r raile^ of B^ipdat, witboxea, iibeep mad <*«iimIs 

graxing up<Hi the sides of it. Addisonm 



SECTION wiu 

The Eternity of God. 

1; If. all who live and breathe arouod us are the creatures 
x)f yesterday, and destined to see d es true tiun to-morrow; it 
llie same condition is our own,.and the same sentence is writ- 
ten against us ; if the solid forms of inanimate mature and 
iaboriaus art, are fading and falling ; if we look in vain fof 
dii^bility to the very roots of the mountains, where shall we 
turn, ana on what can we rely ? Can no support be offered ; 
can no s(burce of confidence oe named 1 Oh yes \ there is 
one Being to whom we can look, with a perfect conviction 
lof^ finding that security, which nothing about us can give, 
and which nothing about vts can take away. 

2. To this Being we can lift up our souls, and on him we 
may rest them^ exclaiming in the language of the monarch 
of Israel, *• Before the mountains were brought forth^or e-ven 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlastino; thou art God." "Of old hast thou laid 
the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work 
of thy hands. They shall perish, but ihou shalt endure ; yea, 
ali of them shall wax old like a garment, as a vesture snalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed,; but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall have no end." 

3. Tiie eternity of God is a subject of contemplation^ which, 
at the same time that it overwhelms us with astonishment 
and awe, affords us an immoveable ground of confidence ia 
the midst of a changing world. All things which surround 
us, all these dying, mouldering inhabitants of time, musjt 
have had a Creator, for the plain reason that they could aot 
have created themselves. And their Creator must have 
existed ^m. all eternity, for the plain reasou that the first 
cause must necessarily be uncaused. 

4. As we cannot suppose ti beginnmg wiihcui a cause of 
existence, 'tliat which is the cause of all existence must be 
self-existent, ind could have had no beginningi And, as it 
had no beginning, so also, as it is beyond the reach of all in- 
fluence and control, as it is independent and almi^htyj it will 
have no end. Here then is a support which wilf never fail; 
here is a foundation. which can never be moved — the ever- 
lasting Creator of countless worlds," the high and lofty One 
that inhabits eternity.!' 
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5.* What-v aiMune coneep^ai He iahftbiteeKinkff o^ 
euptes this ineonceirabie dora^loD, penradea* and fUla Uuroygb* 
out this bouadless dwelling. A^^ o# ages, before eveu the 
dust of which we are formed was created^ he had existed in 
infinite majesty ; and ages on ages will roll away, after we 
have returned to the dust whence we were taken, and still he 
wiU exist in infinite majesty, living in the eternity of his own 
nature, reigning in the plenitude^ of his own omnipotence, 
for eyer sending forth the word which forms, sctpports, and 
governs all things, commanding new created/ lights to shine 
cm new created worlds, and raising up new created geaera^* 
tions to inhabit them. 

6. The contemplation of this glorious attribute of GQd>.ii 
fitted lo excite in our minds the most animating and consol- 
ing reflections. Standing as we are toiid the ruins oi tmie, 
ai^ the wrecks of mortality, where every thing about us is 
created and d^ndent, proceeding fVom nothing, and hasten- 
ing to destrucdon, we rejoice that something i» presented to 
I9nr view which has stood from everlasting, and will remain 
for ever. 

7. "When we have looked on the pleasures of life, and 
titey have vanished away ; when we have loo4;ed on tha 
works of nature, and j)erceiveA that they were changing; 
on the monuments ot art, and seen that they would not 
Stand ; on our friends, and they have fled while we were g9r 
zing ; on ourselves^ and felt that we were aslleeting^ .as they ; 
when we hare looked on every object to which we could 
tnru oat ftnaious eves, and they have all told us that they 
could give us no hope nor support, because thejf were so 
jfeeble th^fHselves; %ve can. loo^ to the throne of God: 
change, and decay have never reached that ; the revolution 
of ages Ims never moved it ; the waves of an eternity have 
beei^ rushing past it, but it has remained unshaken; the 
slaves of another eternity are rushing toward it, but it is 
fixed andr neter can be disturbed. GremiwoocU 



SEGTIOIi VIII, 

Tlie Sea and its Inhabitants, ' 

1. Thc sea carries indubitable^* evidenced of a most wise 
and grsMBious ordinat^n. How mnd, sitrprisingiy grand 
«Bd majeiitiew are the woHis as weli ^ the attributes, of an 
omnipotent Being ! What are the c;u^ls in all the coun* 

• Per-Tadcs', {Muses thnHti^h, e Plent'-ing, transienlf Hvm^ «way. 

k Flen'-i-tude, iuUn«jM,c4uri|ile(eQ«is/!^ Ia-du'4»»-blo, MUuiitiuc of ao doulA 
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Oiet ofthe eifth eoispartd irith this resenr^tory !— What 
9t9 all the superb edifices, erected by royal ina|iiifi<;ence, 
eoftipared with yondeicoaeatre of the skies t And what are 
tile most poBspoas iUuminations of theater? and triumphant 
cities, compared with the resplendent^ soiree of day ! 

2. Let Us examine a single drop of water— <the Very least 
quantity the eye can discover. In this almost imperceptible 
speck, a fismous philosopher computes no lete than thirteen 
thousand globuks. Amazing* to cOQceive ! Impossible to 
explicate !^ If, then, in so small a speck abundantly more 
than ten thousand globules exist, what myriads of myriads 
must float in the unmeasured extent of the ocean ! 

^ Let the ableM arithmetician try tb comprehend in his 
mind, not the internal constitution, but only the number of 
these fluid |«rticles. As well may he grasp the winds in his 
fist, or mete out the universe witn his span, as execute the 
task. Great then, inconceivably great, is that adored and 
gtortous Sovereign, who sitteth upon this flood as upon a 
throne; nay, who holds it, diffused as it is from pol^ to po!^ 
in the hollow of his hand, and before whom, in all its jntHii- 
gious dimensions, it is but as the drop of a bucket. 

4. Nor are the regions of the ocean without their proper 
and peculiar inhabitants, wlio are clothed and aeeoutered^ in 
exact coaformity to the clime — not in swellinr wool, or 
buoya^^ feathery ; not in a flowing robe, or a well trimmed 
suit^— but with an^Vnuch compactness, and with as little super- 
fluity as possible. They are clad, or rather sheathed with 
scales, which adhere closely to thcnr bodies, and are always 
laid in a kind of natural oil — than which apparel, .]iothiD|f 
can be more ligflit, and at the same time nothing more solidL 

5. It hinders' the fluid from penetrating their flesh ; it pre* 
vents the cold from coagulating their blood j and enables 
them to make their way through the waters with the utjnost 
facility. They have each an air bladder, a cariotts instrc^ 
ment, b|F which they increase or diminish their specific gra- 
vity ;* sink like lead, or float like a cork ; rise to wiiat lieight^ 
or descend to what depth they please. 

(y. It is impossible to enter on the musterroll of those scaly 
herds, and fhit minuter fry, which graze the sea weed, ot 
stray through the coral groves. They are innumerable as 
the sands which lie under them ; countless as the leaves 
which cover them. Here are uncouth animals of monstrous 
shapes, and amazing Qualities^ Some that have been diseo- 

a ao<Kplen' 4«iit, biifht. ^•rj fpluv c Ae*e«at'>«r'e(!^ dr0ned tn vnm . 
. 4»d. d Buoy^ant, ilMt will noi (rink. 
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Yfxel by Xh» mquiutire eye of man, a»i masf mon tksi 
remain among the secrets of the hoary deep. 

7. Here are shoals and shoals of v^f ons characters, and of 
the saost diveiBified sixes, from the cQmbroiis whale whose 
flouncing tempests the ocean, id the eTaaesceat^ anchory, 
whose aubstance dissolves in the smallest fricassee.^ Some, 
lodged in their pearly shells, and fattening on their roeky 
beds, seem attentive to no higher employ than that of imbi* 
bing moist nutriment. These, bdt a small remove from 
vegetable life, are almost rooted on the rock on which they 
lie reposed ; while others^ active as the winged creation, and 
swift as an arrow from the Indian bow, shoot along the 
yielding flood, and range at large the spacious regions of^he 
Jeep. 

8. In this region is the tortoise, who never moves but wi- 
der her own penthouse — the lobster, which, whether he 
sleeps or wakes, is still in a state of defease, and elad in joint-^ 
ed aimour — the oyster, a sort^f living jelly, ingarrisoned Hi 
a bulwark of native stone,— rwith tatiny other kinds of sea 
reptiles, or, as the Psalmist speaks — ^' Things creeping innit- 
merabie." How surprising are the varieties of their figare, 
and charmiog the splendor of t^te'u colors. 

9. Unsearchable is the wisdom, and endless the contrivance, 
of the all-creating Grod ! Some are rugged in their form, and 
little better than hideous in their aspect ; their shells seem to 
be the rude production of a disorderly jumble, rather than the 
regular effects of skill and design ; yet we shall find even in 
these seeming irregularities, the nicest dispositions. Their 
abodes, uncouth as they may appear, are adaj^ed to the 
genius of their respective tenants, and exactly su%d to their 
particular exigences. Neither the Ionic delicacy, nor the 
Corinthian richness, nor any other order of architecture, 
would have served their purpose half so well as their coarse 
and homely fabric. 

10. Some, on the other hand, are extremely neat. Their 
structure is all symmetry <> and elegance. No enamel'^ in the 
world is comparable to their polish. There is not a room of 
state in all the palaces of Europe, so brilliantly adorned, as 
the dining-room and bed-chamber of the little fisi^that dwells 
in the mother of pearl. Such a lovely mixture of red, and 
blue, and green, so delightfully staining the most clear and 
glittering ground, is nowhere else to be seen. The royal 
power may covet it, and human art may mimic it ; but 

a ET-a-nes'-cent, vanishing, fleeting. e flym'-fne-tiy, proportion of parta to 
i Prie-aa-cee^ a firied dtirtik each oilier. 

* d ED.ain'*el, a soiMttttnce lika flaaa. 
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«edth«Tte«fte»#theoti»er, noF^h united, will tytrhe 
able to equal it. 

IL But what we ajIMremorc tbao all their streaks, their 
mpota^ and tbeir etnbroideryj^ is the extraordinary f»roTkion 
made for their safety. Nothing is more relishing* and palata- 
ble than their flesh. NcMihing more heavy and sluggish than 
their motions* As they have no speed to escfape, neith<nr 
have they aby dexterity^ to elude the foe. Were they naked 
or unguarded, they must be an easy prey to every freebooter 
that roams tira eeean. 

12. To prevent this fatal consequence) what is on}y eloth-* 
iitg to other animals, is to them a clothing, a house, and a 
eastle. They h«ve a fortification that grows with their 
growth, and is part of themselves. By this means they live 
aeeure amidst millions and millions of ravenolis jaws ; by 
this means they are impraked as it were in their own shell ; 
and, screened from every other assault, are reserved for the 
^f^p and pleasure of mankind^ 

13. How'ajdmirable is the ordination of that great Being 
who thus ca^seth all to minister together for good, and who 
while he protects the most defenoefess, provides for the plea- 
sures of the most distingatshed of his creatures. ** Thy 
tender mercies are over all 4liy works, O Lord ! and thou 
neglectest nought thou hast made." Enfield. 

SECTION IX. 

Deecriptioitof JeriisaUm and the surrounding country. 

1. AL-mouGH the size of Jerusalem was not extensive, its 
very situation, on the brink of rugged hills, encircled by 
deep and wild valleys, bounded by eminences whose sides 
were covered with grovas and gardens, added to ifs numerous 
towers and temples, must have given it a singular and gloomy 
magnificence, scarcely possessed by any other city in the 
world. 

2. Tte most pleasing feature in the scenery around the 
city is the valley of Jehoshaphat. Passing out of the gate 
of St. Stephen, you descend the hill to the torrent of Kedron, 
a bridge leads over its dry and deep bed : it must have been 
a very narrow, though, in winter a rapid strsam. On the 
left is a grotto,'^ handsomely fitted up, and called the tomb 
of the V irgin Mary, though it is weM known she neither 
died nor was buried near Jerusalem. 

3. A few steps b^ond the Kedron you come to the garden 

a Ern-broid'-e-r^, variegated needle b E-lude, to eecApe, to aroid by artifice, 
work. c 6rot'-to, a caTem. 
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pf Oethseimtne, of all gndma the m^st iifl^retliii^ aitd hnU 
lowed ; but h<yw neglected and decayed ! It is sorrounded bf 
' a kind of low hed^e ; but the soil ia bage; no Terdure grows 
on it, save six fine venerable &live-trees, which have stood 
here ft>r many centtMes. This spot is at the foot of Olivet, 
and is beatitifuHy situated ; you look up and down the ro- 
mantic valley ; close behind rises the mountain ; belbre you 
are the wwHs of the devoted city. 

4. White lingering here, at evening, and solitary ^-^for it ia 
not often a footstep passes by,— ^hat night of borrow and dia» 
may rushes on the imagination, i^hen the Redeemer was 
betrayed and forsaken by all, even by the loved disciple.-* 
Hence the path winds np the Monnt of Glides: it is a beau- 
tHul hill : theVords of the Psalmist, ^^ tile mountains aeound 
Jerusalem," must not be litarally* afiplied, as none are within 
view save thof^e of Arabia. It is verdant, and covered ia 
some parts with olive-trees. 

5. From tha summit you ei^oy an admirable view of th9 
city : it is beneath and very near : and looks, with its valleys 
ar^'tnd it, exactly like a panorama.^ Its aobie temple of 
Omar, and large area* planted with palms; its narrwv streets, 
mined palaces and towers, are all laid out before you. On 
the summit are the remains sf a church, built by the Em- 
press Helena; and in a snuvll edifice containing one large 
and lofty ftpartment, is shown the print of the last footstep of 
Christ when he took his leave of earth. 

6. The fathers should have placed it nearer to Bethany, 
in order to accord with the account given us in Scripture ; 
but it answers the purpose of drawing crowds of {ulgrims to 
the sp#. Descending Olivet to the narrow valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, you soon come to the pillar of Absalom: it has a 
very antique^ ap^)earance, and is a pleasing object in the val- 
ley : it is of a yellow stone, adonied with half columns, form- 
ed into three stages, and terminates in a cupola. 

7. The lombof Zecharias, adjoining, is square, with four 
or five pillars, and is cut out of the rock. Near ^se is a 
sort of grotto, hewn out of an elevated part o# the rock, 
with four pillars in front, which is said to have been the apos- 
tles'* prison at the time they were confined by the rulers. 
The small and wretched village of Siloa is built on the rug- 

fed sides of the hill above ; and just here the valleys of 
linn cm and Jehoshaphat meet, at the south-east comer of 
Mount Zion : they are both sprinkled with olive-trees. , 

8. Over the ravine* of Hinaom, and directly opposite the 

* Lit' -e-ral-Iy, with adherence to words, c A'-re-a, the superficial contents. 
i Pan•o>ra'•nu^ complote view, a patntr d An*tiqu«^ ancient old 
by. Bav-ine', a long deep IioQow» 
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eity, is te mounfltof Judipmeat, <a of eril eoansel ; because 
there they say the rulers took coaosel a^^aiust Christ, and 
the palaee of Caiaphas stood. It is a broad and barren hill, 
without any of the picturesque* beauty of Olivet, though 
loftier. On its side is pointed out the Aceldama, or field 
where Judas hun^ himself: a small and rude edifice stands 
on it, and it is us^ as a burying-place. 

9. But the most interesting portion of this hill, b where 
its rocks descend precipitously into the Talley of. Hinnom. 
and are mingled with many a straggling olive-tree. All 
these rocks are hewn into sepulchers of various forms and 
sizes : no doubt they were the tombs of the ancient Jews, 
and are in gensial cut with considerable care and skill* 
Hhef are often the liestin|[;'place of the benighted passenger. 
Some of them open into inner apartments, and are provide^i 
with small windows, or apertures, cut in the rock. 

10. In these there is none of the darkness or sadness of 
the tomb ; but in many, 8o elevated and pLC|uresque is the 
situation, a traveler may pass hours, with a book in his hand, 
while valley and hill are beneath and around him. Bef<>*e 
the door of one large sepulcher stood a tree on the brink of 
the rock ^ the sun was going down on Olivet on the right, 
and the resting-place of the dead commanded a sweeter 
scene, than any of the abodes of the living. 

11. Many ot the tombs have Sights of steps leading up to 
them : it was in one of these that a celebrated traveler would 
fix the site of the holy sepulcher : it is certainly more pictu- 
resque, but why more just is hard to conceive ; since the 
words of Scripture do not fix the identity^ of the sacred tomb 
to any particular spot, and tradition,*^ on so memoi||t>le an 
occasion could hardly err. The fathers declare, it lone since 
became absolutely necessary to cover the native roca with 
marble, in order to prevent the pilgrims from destroying it, 
in their zeal to carry off pieces to their homes ; and on thia 
point their relation may, one would suppose^ be believed. 

12. 'me valley of Hinnom now turns to the west of the 
city, ani extends rather beyond the north wall : here She 
plain of J€remiah commences, and is the best wooded tract 
in the whole neighborhood. In this direction, but fartnfT 
on, the historian of the siege speaks ^^ of a tower, that af- 
forded a prospect of Arabia at sun-rising, and of the utmost 
limits of the Hebrew possessions at the sea westward.'' The 
fojimer is still enjoyed from the city ; but the latter could 
oiile be had at a much greater distance north, where there is 
no niil in front. 

en Pictur-esque', beautiful to ih9 eye. 9 Tradl'-tlon, truismisiion from ^ 
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IS, About Kftif m mile from tlie wall we the tombs of the 
kings. la the midst of m hollow, rocky end adorned wHh « 
few trees, is the entrance : yoa then find a large apartment, 
abofve fif^r feet long, at the side of which a low door leads 
into a series of small chambers, in the walls of which^ire se- 
Tecal deep recesses, hewn out of the rock, of the size of the * 
human body. There are six or seven of these low and daric 
apartments, one or two of which are adorned with Tine* 
lesres and ^lusters of grapes. 

14. Maiy parts of the stone coffins, btantifuUy ornamented 
in the 8ara<;euie manner, are strewed on the floor: it would 
seem that some hand of raya^e had broken them to pieces, 
with the view of finding something valuable within. The se- 
pulchers of the jadges, so called, are sitflSted in a wild spot, 

^bottt two miles from the city. They bear much resemblance 
to those of the kings, but are not so handsome or spacioas. 

1$. Returning to the foot of the Mount of Olives, you pto- 
«eed up the rale of Jehoshaphat on a line with the nlain : k 
widens as you advance, and is more thickly sprinkled with 
olives. Wh^n arrived at the hill in which it terminates, the 
api^earance of the city and its environs^ is rich and magni- 
ficent ; and you cannot help thinking that were an English 
party Mtddenly transported here, they would not believe it 
was^the sad and dreary Jerusalem they were gazing on. 
* 16. This is the finest point to view it from : for its nnme^ 
rous minarets^ and superb mosque,* are seen to great advan- 
tage over the trees of tne plain and valley, and the foreground 
is verdant and cultivated. One or two houses of the Turks 
stood in this spot, and we had trespassed on the rude ^rden 
of one of them, where the shade of a spreading tree invited 
ns to linger over the prospect. 

17. Tne climate of the city and country is in general very 
healthy. The elevated position of the former, and the nume- 
rous hills which cover the greater part of Palestine, must conr 
duce greatly to the purity of the air. Onie seldom sees a coun- 
try overrun with hills in the manner this is: in geiHiral they 
are not in ranges, but more or less isolated,*^ and of a pictu- 
resque form. Few of them approach to the character of 
mountains, save Carmel, the Q^uarantina, the shores of the 
lakes, and those which bound the valley of the Jordan. 

15. To account for the existence of so large a population 
in the promised lands, the numerous hills must have been en- 
tirely cultivated : at present, their appearance on the sides 
and summits, is for the most part bare and rocky. In. old 

a Er-vi'-ront, place* near or adjacent, e Mosque, a Mahometan house of woi^ 
k Min'-ar*«t& siiiaU spire* or Meeplee. ship. 

d lfl''0']a>te4J^ detacfaed, fauulated. 
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time, they were frob«My fprmed into terraceft,* as is now 
seen on the few cultivated tnies, where the vine, olive, and 
%-tree flourisli* 

19. High up the rocky side of a hill, on the left d*, the wil- 
dern€is,and amidst a profusion of trees, is the oave or grotto 
of St. John. A fountain gushes out close by. When we talk 
of wildernesses, moimtains; and plains, in Palestine, it is to 
be understood, that they seldom answer tothe size of the same 
objects in more extensive countries ; that they sometinies^re- 
sent hot a beautiful miniature of them. It certainly deserved 
the term, given bf the Psalmist to th&iCity, of heidg a '^ com- 
pact" country. 

20. From the m^ end of this wilderness, i|['oi] enter the fa- 
nious valley of ElA, where Goliah was slain by the cham- 
pion of Israel. It is a pretty and interesting fepot : the bot- 
tom covered with olive-trees. Its present appearance answers 
exactlY to the description given inScripturej the two hills, 

, on which the armies stood entirely eoimning it on the right 
and left. 

21. The valley is not above half a mile broad. Tradition 
was not required to identify this spot; nature has stamped it 
with everlasting features of truth. The brook still flows 
through it in a winding course, from which David took the 
smooth stones; the hills are not precipitous,** but slope gra- 
dually down; and the vale is varied with banks and undula- 
tions,<> and not a single, habitation is visible in it. 

22. At the south-east of Zion, in the vale of Jehoshaphat, 
they say the gardens of Solomon stood, and also on the sides 

•of the hiU adjoinino: that of Olivet. It was not a bad, though 
rather a confined site for them. The valley here is covered 
with a rich verdure, divided by hedges into a number of small 
gardens. A meaa-looking village stands on the rocky side of 
the hill above. Not a single palm-tree is to be seen in the 
whole territory around, where once every eminence was co- 
vered with them. 

23. The roads leading to the city are bad, except to the 
north, being the route to Damascus ; but the supplies of wood, 
and other articles for building the leropte, must have come 
by another way than the near and direct one from Jafia, 
which is impassable for burthens of a large size, from the 
defiles** and rocks amidst which it is earned ; the circuitous* 
routes by land from Tyre or Acre were probablv used. 

S4. The Turk, who is chief of the guard that keeps watch 
at the entrance of the sacred church, waited on us two or 

* 

a Tf T'm-CPF, raised banks, flat roofs, d Defiles', narrow paii6tig«s. 

6 PrecipM-tous, very steep. e 4;ir'ciiit-ous. going round io a dreuit 

cUa-du-la'-tioacs waxing motions. 
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three times ; he is a very fine and dignified looking man, and 
ensured ns entrance at all hdurs, which permission we 
availed ourselves of to pass another night amidst its hallow* 
ed scenes, with interest and pleasure but little diminished. 

25. We chose a delightful morning for a walk to BKhany. 
The path leads up the side Of Oliret, by the very way which 
our Savior is said to have descended, in his last entry into 
Jerusalem. At a short distance are the ruins of the village of 
Bethphage ; and half a mile farther is Bethany. The dia- 
tance is about two miles from the city. The village is beau- 
tifully situated ; and the ruins of the house of Lazarus are 
still shown, and do credit to the good father's taste. 

26. The condition of the Jews in P«l^tine is more inse* 
cure, and exposed to insult and eiactioft, than in Egypt and 
in Syria, from the frequent lawless and oppressive conduct 
of the governors and chiefs. These distant pachalics* are less 
under the control of the Porte ^^ and in Egypt the subjects 
of Mahmoud enjoy a more eqtiitable and quiet pro\remment: 
than in any other part of the empire. There is little national 
feeling or enthusiasm among them ; though there are some 
exceptions, where these exist in an intense degree. In the 
city they appear fearful and humbled ; for the contempt in 
which they are held by the Turks is excessive, and they 
often go poorly clad to avoid exciting suspicion. 

27. Yet it is an interesting sight to meet with a Jew, wan- 
dering with his staff in his hand, and a venerable beard 
sweeping his bosom, in the rich and silent plain of Jericho, 
on the sides of his native mountains, or on the banks of the^ 
ancient river Kishon, where the arm of the mighty was' 
withered in the battle of the Lord. Did a spark of the love 
of his country warm his hearty his feeling must be exquisite :* 
— but his spirit is suited to his condition. 

Letters from the East. . 

a Pa'-cha-Uct, province^ or goTem- ^ Porte, the Ottoman court 
meats. c Ex'-quls He, Tcry fine, excellMit 
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Charity. . ^ 

Soft peaee «he bring? wherever the arrives, 
She builds eur quiet as she forms our lires ; 
. Lays the rough path of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each breast a little heaven. 

Love of Praise. 

The love of praise, howe'er coneeaPd by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart ; 
The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest siiun it — but to make it sure. 

Beauty of Expression. 

Thy words had such a melting flow, 
And spoke of truth so sweetly well, 
They dropped like heaven's serenest snow, 
Ancl all was brightness where they fell. 

Man and Woman, 

Man is the rugged, lofty pine. 

That frowns o'er many a wave beat shore ; 
Woman's the slender graceful vine^ 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o'er. 

Joy and Sorrow. 

In the dreams of delicrht which with ardor we seek. 

Oft the phantom of sorrow appears ; - 
And the roses of pleasure, which bloom on your cheek, 

Must be steep'd in the dew of your tears. 

Pity. 

Teach me^to soothe the helpless orphan's grief. 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief, 

i^ii'j *je the sure resource of drooping age. 
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MttWiUtL 

Think not the good. 
The gentle deeds of mercy thov hast £>ne, 
Shall die forgotten all ; the poor, the prisoner, 
The fatherless, the friendless^ and the widovfi ' 
Who daily own the bounty or thy hand, 
Shall cry to heaven and poll a btessing on tbM* 

Why do those clifis of shadowy tint appeiTi 
More sweet than all the landscitpes shining near? 
'Tis distance lends enchantment totlM vieWj 
And robes the mountain in its azure hut I 
Thus with deljght we linger to surrev 
The promis'd joys of life's unmeasord way; 
Thus from afar, each dim discoyer'd scene, 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been 
And ererv form that fancy can repair, 
From dark oblivion, glows dirinely there. 

Nighi. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throaei 
In ravless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumo'ring world * 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound* 
Nor eye nor list'ninsr ear an obfect finds ; , 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
or life stood stijl, and nature made a pause 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end* 

Sleep, 

Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready risits pays 
Where Fortune smiles ; the wretched he {atmnn . 
Swift on his downy pinions, flies (rom griet 



Battle. 

Now, shield with shield, with helmet helmet eloa'd 

To armor armor, lance to lance oppos'd ; 

Host against host the .shadowy s<|wlrons drew; 

The sounding darts in iron tempest flew. 

Victors and vanqnishM join promiscuous enesi 

And shrilling shouts and dymg gn^ns arise : * 

With stresnnng blood the slipp'ry neltin are dy'd, ' 

And slaughterM heroes swell the divadfol tide J 
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He's truly raliant, that caa wisely sttifer 

The worst that man can brea^ie ; and make bis wrongr 

His otttsides, to wear them like bis raiment, carelessly, 

And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To luring it into danger. 

Mercy to him that showa it, i« the ruk 

And righteous limitatioa of its act ; 

By which .hcareli mores in pardOBinf^ guilty ami. 

Aii4 he 4hat shows iiooe, being ripe in years, . 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, . . 

Shall seek it, and not find it in his torn. . « 

Humanity, 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though i^ac'd with polished manners and fine sense. 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the pian \ 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush tbe snail, 

That crawls at erening ii^ the public path ; 

But he that has huipaniiy, forewarnM 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

Opporiunitjf. 

There is a tide ip the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted,' all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, ^nd in "miserief. 

On such BjfaW sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cot^^nee in Divine PnUectiosL 

Man may trouble and distress me, 

* Twill but drive me to thy breast; 

Life with trials hard aj^j press me, 
Heaven will brin^ me sweeter rest. 

Ohi 'tis not ia ^ief to haim itt% 

While thy love is left to me^, 
Oh I 'twere not in joy lo charm me, 
Were that joy unmixM with Thee. 

Relrosptction, 

Aa turns the nausing traveler back, 
At close of evifning, to survey 



The windings of Ike W4try track^ 

ThroQgh which the day's long joamey lay, 
And sees by that departing light , 

Which fled so fast on field and meadow, 
How distant objects still are bright, 

When nearer things are sunk urihadovr,-^ 
Ev'a so the mold's inquiriDg eye . 

Looks backward through the mist of years, 
"When in its vatit variety, 
. The chequei'd map of fife appiears \ 
And ev'n whea lifers declining years 

Have cens'd to paint U^e patn before him, 
The sunshine of ner youthful dap 

Still casts a che^ul influeBce o'er him. 

. Mu9ic. 

Deep as the murmurs of the falling floods ; 
Sweet as the wajrbles of the rocal woods: 
The listening passiona hear, and sink aad lise, 
As the rich harmony or swells, or dies I 
The pulse of avarice forgets to move \ 
A pai^er raf^tv^ fills the breast of iov^; . . 
Peyotjuin lifts to h^Av'n a holier eyc^ 
And bleeding. pity heaves a softer sight t 

The cloa^g stmin edmjxraetl, and cakii she play'd, 
And sang no words to ^ive its pathos aid ; 
But grief seem'd lingVm^ in its lengthen'd swell, 
And like so many tears, the tricklfng teaches fell. . 

.... . , Spring. .. . 

From the moist meadow to the witherM hiUj 
Led by the breeze, the vivid rerdare nins. 
And swdls smd de«pans to the cherished eye. 
The hawt&ora' whitens; and tiio juicy gipves 
Put forth their buds, uiilbldiBg.by degrees. 
Till the whole leafy forest atands displayed 
In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales. ^ 

< ' ' Smnmer. 

^ The bright-effilgfent sun, 

Rising direct, swift bhases fh)m the sky 
The sLoW-li vM twilight, and with ardent blaze 
Looks gaily fiehee through all th^ dazzling air: 
He mounts his throne; botkfnd before him sends— 
• Issuing from oi»t thepottals of the morn — 
The g^eral hree^y to mitigate his li^ , 
^ And breathe refreshment Qn a fainting world* 
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* Nowtbel«af 

Ineessant rustler from the inoarafal grofH, 
Oft startling, stich as, stadioas, walk beloV) 
And slpwiy^ rircles through the warine air. 
Fled is th(B blasitd verdure of the fields, 
Andj shrunk into their beds, the flowery race^ 
Their sunny roles re.^ign« E*en what remain^ 
Of stronger fruits, falls from the naked tree ^ 
And woods, fields, gardens,^ orchards, all around, 
T^e desdated prospect thrills the soul. 

y The horizontal sun^ 

Broad o'er the south, han£^ at his utmost noon. 
And, ineffectual, strikes the gelid cliff: 
His azure «flo8s the tnountain still maintains, 
Nor feels the feeble touch. Perhaps the vale 
Relents a while to the reflected ray ; 
Or from the forest falls the eluster'd snow, 
Myriads of gems, that in the waring gleaili, 
Gay twinkle as they seatter. Thick aroand 
Thunders the sport of those, who, with the gun 
And dog knpattent, bounding al the shot, 
Worse than the Season deaw^te the fields. 

Reputation. 

Good name in nian and woman, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 
Who steals my purse, steab trash ; 'tis something, no 

things 
'Twas mino, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands % 
But he that filches fcum me my good name^ 
Robs me of that which not enriches hina 
And makes me poor ind'eed. 

Slander, 
'Tir slander ; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; wnose tongue 
Out venoms rll the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, aad.doth belie . 
All corners of th^ world : kings^ queens, and states, 
Maid^, matrons — nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

Evening JSmnnth* 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening^s elos^, 
Up yonder hill the village murmttr rose ; 
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• 

Ther#as I passM wiih ctrelep »tep« md slow, 

The min^^liog notes came sottenM from below ; ^ 

The swBin fi^ponsiTe as the milk-maid suof, 

The sober herd that lowM to meet their yoQAg, 

The noisy gee«e that p«bbled o'er the pool. 

The ptayfiu ebildren jast let loose fiom scaool^ 

The watcfa-dog's voice that bayM the whisfieniif windf 

And the load kagh that spoke the racant mind,*^ « 

These all in «oft eonfusion soujfht the shade, 

And fill'd each paQse the nightwgale Jiad mada. § 

Morning Sounds. 

Up springs the lark, * ^\ ^ 
Shrill-Yoic'd, and loud, the messenger of mom ; 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sin^ 
Amid the dawning clouds^ and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse, 
Deep*tangled, tree irregular, and bush. 
Bending with dewy mobture o'er the lieads 
Of the coy quimters thatiod^e within. 
Are prodigal of barmonv. The thrush 
And wood lark, o'er the kind contending throns; 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns^ 
To let them ioy, and purposes in thought 
Elate, to make' her night excel their day. 
The black-bird whistles from the thorny brake ; 
The mellow bulUnch answers from the grove ; 
Nor are the linnets, o^r the flowering furze 
Pour'd out profusely, silent. Join'd to these. 
Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix • 
Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw. 
And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert ; while the stock-dove breatnes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole* 



CHAPTER IL 

NAIURATIVB PIKCCS. 
SECTION I. 

7*he Uart and many Friends. 

1. Frirnimhip in truth is but a name, 
Unless .to few we stint the flame. 
The child, whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father's care. 
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* 'Tm thus in fi><en(||lnpi "whodep^i^ -* 

^ On maay,. rarciy £nd » friend. 

A hiure, who in a civil^^aVi «. * 

Complied with every thing like Gay, 
Was knowji by. all the besiial train, 
Who hauiii th^ woods, cor.oprfiza the pkua» 
Jter care was ueyer to offend ; 
^ A»d tix^ry creature ivas her friend. 

^ 2. Ad lorth «he wecU at early daws, 

i. ' To taste the d«w^bespriokled lawn, . 

y« • Behind she hears the hunter's cries, 
- /^d fFom deep-mouthed thunder flies. 
• - f^he starts, she stops, sh^ pants for breath; 
She hears the near advance of death; 
She doubles to mislead the hound, ^ 
And measures hack her mazy round, 
Till, fainting in the poblic way,' 
Hnlf-dehd with fear she ^aspiu^ lay. 

3. What transport hi her no«onl ^ret^, 
♦ When first the horse appeared in view 1 

" Let me,'* says she, **yonr back ascend, 
And owe my safety to k friend. 
' You Itnow niy feet betray my fffc'Ht; 
To friendship ev'ry burthen's: Hgtit." 

The horse replied, — "Poor hw^est puss! 
It grieres niv heart to -see thee thtis : 
Be comforted, relief is near ; 
For all your friends are in rh^ teur:^ 

4. She next the stately buD implor'dj 
And thus replied the mighty lunl j — 

" Since evVy l>easl alive can tell 
• *rhat I sincerely wi>«h you well, 

I may. without offense, pretend ^ » 

To take the freedom of a friend.^- 
To leave vou tfiu> might seem unkind ; 
But see, the goal' is just hehind.'* ' *' ' 

5. The ^oal remat-k*d her pulse was high, 
Mer languid iieadjlicr heavy eye, — 

" My back," says he, " may do you harm ; 
The sheep's at hand, and wool is warm," 
The sheep was feeble, and complaiu'd 
His sM'dea a load of wool ffUstainM ; 
Said he was slow, confess'd his fears } 
For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 

6. She now the trotting calf address'^ 
To save from death a friend distress'd. 



i\m\\ I,'? wf% he, "^ q( tender age, 
In this impoitant care engage ? # 

Older and «bler passM you by : 
How strong are those \ how weak am I ! 
Should I preaume lo bear you heace, 
Those friendt di mine might take of&iise. 
Excn^ mt Iben : yon know my heart, 
Bat dearest frieads, aks ! must |iait. . ^ 

Hoix^ ahaU we all lament !—* Adieu 1 
For, see, the hounds are just in view,'' < 

8ECTI0M II. . ^ . 

The African Oiirf. 

1. CpAfNEV in the market place he stOdd, 

A mnn of giant frame. 
Amid the gathering muftitade^ 

That shrunk to hear ht^name. 
All stern of look and strong of iimh, 

His dark «ye en the eround ; 
And silently they gazed Qo htiu . 

As OB a 1km bound. 

2. Vainly, but well,.ihat chief had fought ;— 

He' was a captive now : — 
Yet pride^ that fortone humbles hot, • 

WW written OB. his bro\v/ 
The scar^ bis^ dark broad bosom wore, . , , 

Slhoiwed warrior, true an d brare : 
A :]ihriace among bis tribe before, 

He could not be. a slave. - 

3. Then to his cotiqueror he 'spake— 

"My brotlier is a king; ' ' • 

Undo this necklace from rny neck, 

And take this bracelet rin^; 
And send me whofji^ my brother reigns, 

And I will iill thy hands 
With store of h-^ory f^oni the plains, 
, And gold du$t mm tl»e saada.'^ ^ 

4. Not for thy itjoty nor thy gold 
«' "VyHl t uubind thy chains ; 
That bloody lidiid shalt never hold 

The batife spear again. 
A price thy ^nation never ^ve, 

^i;all yet be paid for thee ; 
Fwtliou shah be the Christian's slave 

In lands beyoild the sea.'* ' 
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5. Then spoke the n^anrior M»tj and bade 
t To alired his locks away ; 

And, one by one, each heavy ht%i^ 
Before the victor lay. ^ 

Thick were the plaited loeks and lung|. 

And deftly hidden theie, 
Shone many a wedge of gold among 
^ The dark and crisped hair. 

0. " Look ! feast thy greedy eyes with gold, 
^ Lon^ kept for sorest need : 

Take it, thou askest sams nntold, 
« And say that I am freed. ' 
Take it<-my wife, the long, long day. 

Weeps by the cocoa-tree : 
And my voung cbildAtn leave their playi 
And ask in vain for me.** 

7. "I tak^thy gold ; but I have made 

Thy fetters fast and strong $ - 
And ween that by the cocoa shade / 

Thy wife shall wait >hee long.'' 
Strong was the agony tnat shook 

The captive's frame tp hear y 
And the proud meaning of his look 

Was changed to mortal (bar. 

8. His heart was broken-ocrazed his brain ; 

At enee his eye grew wjld : 
He straggled fiercely with his ehain^ 

Whispered, and wept, and smiled I 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands ; 

And once at shut of day, "" 

They drew him forth upon the sand, 

Tne foul hyena's prey. BryamL 

sRcnoN nu 
7^ Sacrifice t^.4^oham* 

]. Moaif breaketh in die east. The piif|rie eloo4s 

Are putting on their gold and violet^ 
To look the meeter for the sun's bright coming* 
Sleep is upon the waters and the wind i 
And nature from the wary forest-leaf 
To her majestic master, sleeps. As yet 
There is no mist upon the deep blue sky. 
And the elear dew is, on the blushing blossoM 
Of crimson roses in a ho^ rest 
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2. How htllowBd it the hoar of inonii»g ! meet, 

Aye — beautifully meet for the pure prayer. 
The patriar^ stamteth at his teated door^ 
With his white locks uncoverM. 'Tn hie woQt 
To gaze upon the gorgeous orient; 
And at that hoar the awful majesty 
Of man who tatketh often with his (3od, 
Is wont to come again and clothe his brow. 
As at his fourscore strength. 

3. But now, he seemeth 

To be forgetful of his rigorous frame, 

And boweth to his staff as at the hour 

Of noontide sultriness. And that bright son*— 

He looketh at his penciled messengers, 

Coming in golden raiment, as if all 

Were but a graven scroll of fearfulness. 

Ah, he is wailing till it herald in 

The hour to sacrifice his much lovM son ! 

4. Light poureth on the world. And Sarah stands, 
Watching the steps of iftraham and her child, 
Along the dewy sides of the far hills, 

And praying that her sunny boy faint not — 

Would she nave watched their paths so silently, 

If she had known that he was going up, * 

Ev'n in his fair halr'd beauty, to be slain, 

As a white lamb for sacrifice ? 

5. They trod 
Together onward, patriarch and child — 

The bright sun throwing back the old man's shade 
In straight and fair proportion, as of one 
Whose years were freshly numberM. He stood up, 
Even in his vigorous strength, and like a tree 
Rooted in Lebanon, his frame bent not ; 
His thin, white hairs had yielded to the wind. 
And left his brow uncoverM ; and his face, 
' Impressed with the stern majesty of grief. 
Nerved to a solem dutjr, now stood forth 
Like a rent rock, submissive, yet sublime. 

6. But the young boy — he of the laughing eye 
And ruby lip, the pride of life was on him. 

He seemed to 4nnk the morning. The sun and dew, 

And the aroma of the spicy trees. 

And all that giveth the delicious east 

Its fitness for an Eden, stole like light 

Into his spirit^ ravishing his thoughts 

With love and beauty. Every thing he met, 
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'Biiovani or. beMttiful, the iii^htest witigr 
Of bird or insGet,<oF tke palest dye - 
Of the fresh flqw^ts, won him from hb patli, 
And joyo^ly ^oke fdrth his tiny^^hout, 
As he fiuDg back his silken, hair^ and sprung > 
Away to some ^reen spot, or cl taster ing riney 
To pluck his inTjftut trophies. 

• 7. / - Every tree 

And fragrant shrub was a new hiding-place ; 
And he woqld crouch till the oM man came bf. 
Then bound before him with his ch^i^h lang^h, 
Stealing a look behind him playfully^ 
To see if he had made his father smile. 

8. The sun rode ofi in heaven. The dew stole up 
From the fresh daughters of the eafth, and heat 
Cam^ like a sleep upon ^he delicate leftYes^ 
And bent them with blossoms to their dreams. 
Still trod the patriarch on with that same step. 
Firm and unfaltering^ turning not aside 
To seek the olive shades, or lave their lip • 
In the sweet waters at the Syrian wells, 
Whose gush^hath so much music 



>• 



9. Weariness 
Stole on the gentle boy, and he forgot 
To toss the sunny, hair from off his brow, 
And spring for the fresh flowers on light wing 
As in the early morning i but he kept 
Close by his father's side, and bent his head 
Upon his bosom like a drooping bud, 
Lifting it not, save now and then to steal 

A look up to that face, whose sternness awed 
His childishness to silence, 

10. It was noon — 
And Abraham on Moriah bow'd himself, 

And buried up his face, and pray'd for strength. 
He could not look upon his son and pray ; ' 
Bu^-y^thhis hand upon the clustering curls 
Of the fair, kneeling boy, he pray'd that God 
Would nerve him ror that hour. Oh man was made 
For the stern conflict. In a mother's love 
There is more tenderness; the thousand cords 
Woven with every fiber of her heart, 
Complain, like delicate harp-strings, at a breath ; 
But love in man is one tfeep principle, 
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I 

Whieh, like a rooi gtowa In a rifted rock, 
Abides the temptst. 

11. He rose up and laid 
The wood upon the ahar. All was done, 

He stood ft moment — and a deep, quick flush 
Pass'd o'er his countenance ; and then he nerv'd 
His s[rtrit with a bitter strength, and spoke-^ 
^ Isaac I my only son"— The boy look'd up, 
And Abraham turned his face away, and wept. 

12. ^ Where is the lamb, my father?"-^-oh the tones, 
The sweet, the (hj^ling music of a child [ 

How It doth agonize at such an hour ! 

It was the last, deep struggle — Abraham held 

His Iqv'd, his beautiful, his only son, . 

And lifted up his arm, and call'd on God — 

And lo ! Grod's Angel staid him — and he fell 

Upon his face and wept, Willii* 



CHAPTER in. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION 1. I # 

On Early Rising, 

1. The breath of night's destructiTe to the hue 
Of evenr flower that blows. Go to the field. 
And asK the humble daisy why it sleeps, 

Soon as the sun departs : Why close the eyes 
Of blossoms infinite, ere the still moon 
Her oriental yeil puts off? Think why, 
Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That nature boasts, to night's unkindly damp: 
Well may it droop, and all its freshness lose, 
Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous steam 
Of midnight theater, and morning ball. 

2. Give to repose the solemn hour she claims ; 
And, from the forehead of the morning, steal 
The sweet occasion. O! there is a charm 
That morning has, that gives the brow of age 

A smack of youth, and makies the lip of youth 
Breath perfumes exquisite. Expect it not, 
Ye who till noon upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging feverish sleep, or wakeful dream 
Of happiness no mortal heart has felt, 
But in the regions of rooMnc^. 



/ 
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%3. iTefiur, 

Like you it must be wooed, or never hkia: 
And, being lost, H is in Yiiin j^e ask 
Tor milk of roses and Olympian dew. 
<3o8metick art no tincture can afibrd, 
The faded features to restore : no chain 
Be it of gold, and strong as adamant, 
Can fetter beautyto the fairn)ne's will. BurdU* 

fficnoN II. 

* 

NeUure and Poetry favorable to virtue. — Hurhility recQim' 
mended in judging of the ways of Providence. 

• 1. O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries, feast on raptures ever new ; 
O £p the voice and fire of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 
Blest be the day I 'scaped the wrangling crew, 
From Fyrrho's maze, ana Epicurus' sty ; 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 
Who,^ to th' enraptured heart, and dar, and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody. 

* ' 2. Then hail, ye mighty masters^of the lay. 

Nature's true sons, the friends of man ^nd truth ! 
Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay. 
Amused my childhood, and informed my youth. 
O'let your spirit still my bosom soothe^ 
Inspire my dreams,^ and my wild wanderings ^tdt ; 

I our voice each rugged path of Hfe can smooth| 
For well I know wherever ye reside, 
There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide. 

3. Ah me ! neglected on the lonesome plain. 
As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore; 

Save whcHj against the winter's drenching rain, 
And drivmg snow, the cottage shut the door. 
Then, as instructed by tradition hoar, 
Hef legend when the beldam 'gan impart, ^ 

9l$ chant the old heroic ditty o'er, 
, Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart : 
Much he the tale admired, but more the tuneful art. 

4. Various and strange was the long-winded tale; 
AxmI halls, and knights and feats of arms displayed ; 

Or merry swains who quaif the nut-brown ale, 
And sing, enamored of the fiut-brown maid, 
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The moonlight revel of the fairy glade. 
Or hafs that suckle an infernal brood, 

And ply in caves th' unutterable trade, 
'Midst fiends and specters, quench the moon in blood, 
Yell in the midnight storm, or ride th' infuriate flood. 

5. But when to horror his amazement rose, 

A gentler strain the beldam would rehearse, - 
A tale of rural life, a tale of woes. 

The ornhan-babes, and guardian uncle fiercc.f 

O cruel ! will no pang of pity pierce 
That heart, by Igst of lucre scared to stone ? 

For surCy it aught of virtue last, or verse, 
To latest times shall tender souls bemoan 
Those hopeless orphan-babes, by thy fell arts undone. 

6. Behold, with berries smeared, with brambles torn, 
The babes now famished, lay them down to die : 

Amidst the howl of darksome woods forlorn, 
Folded in one another's arms they lie ; 
Nor friend, nor stranger, hears their dying cry : 
" For from the |own the man returns no more.'' 

But thou, who Heaven's just vengeance dar'st defy, 
This deed, with fruitless tears, shall soon deplore. 
When Death lays watte thy house, and flames consume thy 

store. 

7. A stifled smile of stem, vindictive joy. 
Brightened one moment Edwin's starting tear: 

^ **B;uit why should gold man's feeble mind decoy, 

Ant] inuocei;^e thus die by /doom severe?" * 

O Edwin ! while thy heart is yet sincere, 
Th' assaults of discontent and doubt repel : 

Dark, even at noontide, is our mortal sphere ; 
But, let us hope ; — to doubt is to rebel ; — 
Let us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 

• 

8. Nor be thy generous indignation check'd, 

Norcheck'd the tender tear to Misery given ; 
From Guilt's contagious power shall thai prot(i|t, 
•This soften and refine the soul for heaven. * 
But dreadful is their doom whom doubt has driven. 

s 

* AQarion to Shakspeare. 

Macbeth.— llow now, ye secret, black, and midnight Jja^s, 

Whatis'tyedol 
'Witdli6e,'-A deed without a name. 

Macbeth.— Act IV. Scene I 

t Bee th« fine old ballad, called The Children in the Wood. 

12 
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To censure Pate, and pious Hope forego 

Like yonder blasted houghs by lightning riren. 
Perfection, beauty, life, they never know, 

But frown on all that pass, a monument of wo. 

« 

9. Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age, 
Scarce fill th^ circle of one summer's day,— 

Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rag^' 

Exclaim that Nature hastens to decay 

If but a cloud obscure the solar ray, — 
If but a momeritary shower descend J — 

Or shall frail man heaven's hi^ decree gainsay 
Which bade the series of events extend, 
Wide through unnumbered worlds, and ages without end ! 

■ 

10. One part, one little part, we dimly scan, 
Through the dark medium of life's feverish dream; 

Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan. 
If but tliat little part incongruous seem. 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem ; 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise. 

O then renounce that impious s^lf-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies; 
For thou art but of dust; — be humble, and be wise. 

Beattie^ 

SECTION HI. 

Human Frailty^ 

1. What are our joys but dreams ? And what our hopes 
* But goodly shadows in the summer cloud? 

There's not a wind that blows, but bears with it 

Some rainbow promise — Not a moment flies, 

But puts its sickle in the fields of life^ 

And moAvs its thousands, with their joys and cares. 

'Tis but as yesterday, since on yon star? 

U hich now I view, the Chaldee shepherd gaz'd 

In h;s mid- watch, observant, and disposed 

The tv^nkiing hoses as fancy gave them shape. 

2. Yeain the interim, what mightly shocks 
Have butl'eted mankind — whole nations raz'd— 
Cities made desolate — the polishM sunk 

To barbarism, and once barbaric states 
Swaying the wand, of science and of art > 
llJustrious deeds and memorable names 
plotted from record, and upon the tongue 
Of gray tradition voluble no more. 
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3. Where are the heroes of ages past,— 

Where the brave chieftains, — where the mighty oxi<e;i 

Who flourished in the infancy of.day s ? — 

Ail to the grave gone down ! — On tneir falPn fame 

Emiltant, mocking at the pride of man, 

Sits grim Forgetjulness. — The warrior's arm 

Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame ; 

Hush'd is his stormy voice, and quench'd the blaze 

Of his red eye-ball. , 

4. Yesterday his name 

Was mighty on the earth — Tp-day— 'tis what 1 
The meteor of the night of distant years. 
That flash'd unnotic'd, save by wrinkled eld. 
Musing at midaigftt upon prophecies, 
Who at her lonely lattice saw the gleam 
Poipt to the mist-pois'd shroud, then quietly 
Clos'd her pale lips, fud lock'd the secret up, 
Safe in the charnePs treasures. 

5. O how weak 
Is mortal man ! How trifling — how confin'd 
His scope of vision ! — Pufl'd with confidence, 
His phrase g^ows big with immortality ; * 
And he, poor insect of a summer's day. 
Dreams of eternal honors to his name, — 

Of endless glory, and perennial bays. 
He idly reasons of eternity, 
As of the train of ages, — when, alas ! 
Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 
Are, in comparison, a little point, 
Too trivial for account. 

6. O it is strange. 

Tis passing st/ange, to mark his lallacies : 
Behold him proudly view some pompous pile 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies, 
And smile and say, my name shall live with this • 
Till Time shall be no more ; — while at his feet, 
Yea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 
Of the falPn fabric of the other day - ' * 

Preaches the solemn lesson. 

7. He should know 
That time must conquer, — that the loudest blast 
That evpr fill'd Renown's obstrep'rous trump 
Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 

Who lies inhum'd in the terrific gloom 

Of the gigantic pyramid ? Or who 

R^ar'd its huge wall ? — Oblivion laughs and says 
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- The prej is mine. They sleep, and never more 
Their names shaU strike upon tne ear of man : * 
Their memory biHrst its fetters. 

8. Where is Rome 1— 

She lives but in the tale of other times ; 
Jler proud pavilions are the hermit's home ; 
And her long colonnades, her public walks. 
Now faintly echo to the pilgrim's feet, 
Who comes to muse in solitude, and trace, 
Through the rank moss revealM, her honor'd dust. 
But not to Rome alone has fate confined 
The'doom of ruin ; cities numberless — 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage. Babyl^p, and Troy, 
And rich Phoenicia, — they are blotted out, 
Half-faz'd from memory -, and their very nam^e 
And being in dispute ! 

'«■ 
A ■ 

SECTION IV. 

Harvest Hymn, 

1. God of the year ! — With songs of praise, 

And hearts of love, we come to bless 
Thy bounteous hand ; for thou hast shed 

Thy manna o'er the wilderness: 
In early spring-time thou didst fling 
O'er earth its robe of blossoming ; 
And its sweet treasures, day by day, 
Rose quickening in the blessed ray. 

2. And now they whiten hill and vale. 

And hang Irom every vine and tree, 
Whose pensile branches, bending low, 

Seem'd bowed in thankfulness to thee : 
The earth, with all its purple i^les, 
Is answering to the genial smiles ; 
And gales of perfume breathe along, 
ft , And lift to thee their voiceless song. 

3. God of the seasons ! Thou hast blest 

The land 'with sunlight and with showers; 
And plenty o'er its bosom smiles, 

To crown the sweet Autumnal hours: 
Praise, praise to thee ! — Our hearts expand 
To view the blessings of thy hanii ; 
And, on the incense breath of LoVe 
Go off to their bright home above. 
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SECTION T. 

Bducatiotu ^ 

1. Alas! what diflTers more than man from man! 

And whence thb difference 7 — whence but from himielf I 

For, see the universal race, endowed 

With the same upright form ! The sun is fixed 

And th' infinite mas'nificence of heaven. 

Within the reach o? every human eye ; 

The sleepless ocean murmurs in all ears ; 

The vernal field infuses fresh delight 

Into all hearts. Throughout the world of seaaa, 

Even as an object is sublime or fair, 

That object is laid open to the view 

Without reserve or veil ; and as a power 

Is sfitilary, or its influence sweet, 

Are each and all enable^ to perceive 

That power, that influence, by impartial law 

2. Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all, 
Reason,---and, with that reason, smiles and teai% 
Imagination, freedom of the will, 
Conscience to guide and check, and death •> 
To be foretasted, — immortality presumed. 

Strange then, nor less than monstrous might be deemed 

The failuie, if th' Almighty, to this point 

Liberal and undistinguishing. should hide 

The excellence of moral (qualities 

From common understand mg, — leaving truth 

And virtue, dif&cult, abstruse and dark 

Hard to be won, and only by a few : — 

Strange, should he deal herein with nice reacts. 

And Kustrate all the rest ! Believe it not : 

The primal duties shine aloft — like stars; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless 

Are scattered at the feet of man — like flowers. 

3. The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes^ and good actions, and pure thoughd 
No mystery is here ; no special boon 

Fji high and not for low — for proudly graced 
An«) not for meek in heart. The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth. 
As from the haughty palace. He whose soul 
Ponders its true equality, may walk 
The fields of earth with ^^ratitude and hope ; 
Tet in that meditation will he find 
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Motive to sadder grief, when his thoughts turn 
From naiure's justice, to the social wrongs 
That make such ditilreace betwixt man and man. 

4. Oh for the coming of that glorious time, 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she ^acts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation on her part, to teach 
Those who are born to serve her and obeyj 
Binding herself by.statute to secure, 
For all the children whom her soil mamtains, 
The rudiments of Letters, and infonn 
The mind with moral and religioua truth. 
Both understood and practised ; — so that none 
However destitute, be left to droop, ^, 

By timely culture uusustainedj-er run 
Into a wild disorder, or be forced 
To drudge through weary life, w ithout the aid 
Of intellectual implementa and tool*,-— 
A savagiu horde among the civilized,— 
A servile band a;uong the lordly free ! 

5. This right — as sacred, almost, as tne right 
T' exist and be supplied with sustenance 

And means of life — the lisping bal»e pruclaiins 

To be inherent in him by heaven's will, • 

For the protection of his innocence ; 

And the rude boy who knits his angry brow, 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent^ 

Or turns the sacred faculty of speech 

To impious use, by process indirect 

Declares bis due, while he makes known his need. 

6. This sacred right is fruitlessly announced— 
This universal plea in vajn addr<*ssed— 

To eyes and ears of parents, who themselves 
Did, in the time of theii necessitv, 
Urge it in vain ; and, therefore, lite a prayer 
'^That from the humblest floor ascends to ueaven, 
It mounts to reach the State's parental ear; 
Who, if indeed she own a mother's heart, 
And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
Th* unquestionable good. 

7. The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Among us, — hence the mere do we require 
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« 
The discipline of virtue, order else 
Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 
Thus, duties rising out of good possessed, 
And prudent caution, needful to avert 
Impending evil, do alike require 
That permanent provision should be made 
For the whole people to he taught and trained: — 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place ; and genuine piety descend, 
Like an inheritance, from age to age. Words worth* 



SECTION VI. 

Address to I/iherty. 

L O could I worship aught beneath the skies 
That earth halh seen, or fancy could* devise, 
Thine altar, sacred Liberty, snould stand) 
Built by no mercenary vulgar hand, 
With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair, 
As ever dressed a bank, or scented sumuaer air. 

2. Duly, as ever on the mountain's heiirht, 
The peep of morning shed a dawning light ; 
Again, when evening in her sober vest 
Drew the grey curtain of the fading west; 

My soul should yield thee willing thanks and praise, 

For the chief blessings of my fairest days. 

But that were sacrilege : .praise is not thine, 

But his who gave thee, and preserves thee mine : 

Else I would say, — and, as 1 spake, bid Hy 

A captive bird into the boundless sky, — 

This rising rt?a]m adores thee ; thou art come 

From Sparta hither, and art here at home : 

We feel thy force still active ; at this hour 

Enjoy immunity from priestly power ; 

W^Uile conscience, happier than in ancient years, 

Owns no superior but the God she fears. 

3. Propitious Spirit! yet expunge a wrong, 
Thy rights have sufferea, and our land, too long ; 
Teach mercy to ten thousand hearts that share 
The fears and hopes of a commercial care: 
Prisons expect the wicked, and were built . 

To bind the lawless, and to puni^ih guilt ; . 
But shipwreck^ earthquake, battle, fire, and flood, 
Are mighty mischiefs, Xkol to be withstood i 
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Apd honest merit stands on slippery s^round, 

Where covert guile, and artifice abound. 

Let Just restraint, llpr puhlic piece designed, 

Cham up the wolves and tig^ers of mankind ; 

The foe of viriue has po claim to thee; — 

But let insolvent Innocence go free. Covper, 



8RCT10N Vll. 

" AH things are of God.** 

1. Thou art, O God, the life and light 
or all this wondrous worM we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by ili^ht, 

Are hut reflections caught from thee: 
"Where'er we torn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and hri^Vt are tUne. 

3. When day with farewell beam delays, 
Among the opening clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Through opening vistas into heaven ; — 

Those hues that make the sun's decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 

3. When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
Overshadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnuraber'd eyes ; — 
That aacre<i gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 

4. When youthful Snring around us lureathea, 
Thy spirit warms ner fragrant sigh ; 

And ev'ry flower that summer wreaths 

Is born beneath thy kindling eye:*-^ 

Where'er we turn thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are thine* 



il/oori. 



SECTION Vlfl. 

7%e hour of Proffer. 

1. Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While tlie red ligbt fades away ; — 
Mother, with thine earnest eye. 
Ever folPwing silently ; 
Father, by the breeze of ©re, ' 
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Called thy harvest work to leave— - 
Pray ! Ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart aod bend the ko«e. 

2. TravMer, in the strang^er's land, » 
Far from thine own household band j— 
Mourner haunted by the tone 

Of a volee from this world gone;«- 
Captive, in who.se narrow cell 
Sun^ine hath not leave to dwell— 
Sailor, on the dark'nin^ sea ;^— 
Lift the heart and bend the knee! 

3. Warrior, that from battle won 
Breathest now al set of sun ; — 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain, , 

■ Weepinij on his burial-plain ;— 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one noly tie ! 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 

eccnoif IX. 

Hope triumphttnU in death. 

1. Ukfaiiino Hope! when life's last embers bam| 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heav'n to thy charge resi<2^ns the awful hour! 

Oh I then thy kinip^doni comes ! Immortal Power ! 
What th&Uffh each spark of earth-born rapture tiy 
The quivering lin, pale cheeky and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day : — 
Then., tlien the triumph of the trance ^srin ! 
And all thy Phcniiz spirit burns within ! 

2. Oh ! deep-encbnntin^ prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes- 
Yet half 1 liear the parting spirit sigh. 

It is a dread and awful thing to die I 
Mysterious worlds, uutrnvel'd by the sun I 
Where Time's far-wand Viog tiue has never ran. 
From your unfathom'd shades, and viewless apbertf| 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 

S. 'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpoi lon^and loud. 
Like Sinai's thunder, pt»alingfrom the cloud! 
While Nature hears with terjrdr-mingled trust, 
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The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew when he tiod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his Grod, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 
• And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

4. Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume ■ 

The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ! 

Melt and dispel, ye specter-doubts, that rol^ 

Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 

Fly, like the moon*ey'd herald of dismay, 

ChasM on his night-steed by the star of day ( 

The strife is o'er— The pangs of Nature close, .. 

And life's last rapture trmmphs o'er her woes. 
I 

V 

5. Hark ! as the spirit eyes, »rith eagle gaze. 
The noon of Heaven, undazzledl' by the blaze. 
On Heavenly winds that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones' of star^born melody ; ^ 
Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's sliepheritle ia the lonely vale, 
When Jordan hush'd his waves, and midnight still 
Watch'd on j&e holy towers of Zioa'ik Jiill ! 

6. Soul of the just I companion of the dead ! 

Where is thy home, and whether art thou fled 1 

Back to its Heavenly source thy being goes. 

Swift as the <somet wheels to whence he rose ; 

Doom'd on his airy path awhile to burn, ' 

And doom'd, like thee, to travel, and return.— • 

Hark ! from the world's exploding centre driven, 

With sounds that shock the firmaiaent t^ Heaven, 

Careers the fiery giant, fast and fkr. 

On bickering wheels, and adama^ntine car. 

* 7. From planet whirPd to planet more remote, 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 
But, wheeling homeward, when'his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, awd mingles with the sun !— 
So hath the traveler of earth unfurt'd 
Her trembling win^s, emerging from the world j 
And, o'er the path by mortal nev^r trod, 
Sprung to her source the bosom pf her God ! 

CampbelL 
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'SECnOlt X. 

Incentives to Devotion. 

1. Lo ! the unletter'd hind, who never knew ' 
To raise his miod excursive, to the heights- 

Of abstract coDtempIation, as he sits 

On the green hillbck by the hedge-row side, 

What time the insect swarms are murmuring,* ; 

And marks, in silent thought, the broken cluuds. 

That fringe, with loveliest hues, the evening sky, 

Feels in his soul the hand of nature rouse 

The thrill of gratitude, to him who formed 

Tie goodly prospect : he beholds the God 

Thron'd in the west ; and his reposing ear 

Hears sounds angelic in the fitful breeze 

That floats through neighboring copse or fairy brake, 

Or lingers, playful, 0|i the haunted stream. 

2. Go with the cotter to hi^ winter fire. 
When o'er the moor the loud bla9t whistles shrill, 
And the hoarse ban-dog bays the icy moon ; 
Mark with what awe he lists the wild uproar, - 
Silent, and big with thought ; and hear him bless 
The God that rides on 4he tempestoous clouds. 
For his snug hearth, and all his little joys. 

3. Hear him compare his happier lot, with his 
Who bends his way across''the wintry wolds, 

A poor night-traveler, while the dismal sifow 
Beats in his face^ and dubious of his paths, 
He stops, and thinks, in every lengthening blast, 
He heara some village Tuastiff 's distant howl, * 
And sees far streaming some lone cottage light; 
Then, undeceived, upturns his streaming eyes, 
Ami clasps his shivering hands, or overpower'd, 
Sinks on the frozen ^roantl, weighed down with sleep 
From whiA th/ hapless wretch shall never wake. 

4. Thus the poor rustie warms his heart with praise 
Andgiowiag gratitude: he turns to bless 

With honest warmth, his Milker and his God. 
And shall it e'er be 'said, that a poor hind, 
Nurs'd in the lap of ignorance^ and bred 
In want and labor, glows with .noble zeal 
To laud his Maker's attributes, while be 
Whom starry sileAce in her cradle rocked, 
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And Castalay -enchasteaed wittk its dews, 
Closes nis eye upon the holy word, 
'^ And, blind to all but arrogance and pride, 

Dares to declare his infidelity, 
* And openly eontema tht; Lora of Hosts ! ^ 

5. What is the pomp of learning? the parade 
or letters and of tongues ? Even as the mists, 
0f the gray morn before the rising sun, 
"^^ hat pass away and perish. Earthly things 
Are but th« transient pageants of an hour ; 
And earthly pride is like the passing flower, 
That springs to fall, and blossoms but to die. 



CHAPTER iV. 

DESCRIPTIVE PlfecES. 
6BCTI0N I. 

The RainbotP. 

1. The eveninorwas glorious, and light through the trees, 
Played in sunshine the rain-drops, the birds, and the breeze : 
The landscape outstretching in loveiiness lay, 

On the lap of the year, in tbe beauty of May. 

For the bright queen of spring, as she pass'd down the rale 

Left her rojpe on the trees, and her breath on the gale ; 

And the smile of her promise gare joy to the hours, 

And fresh in Her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers. 

The skies, like a banner in sunset unroUM, 

O'er the west threw their splendor of azure and gold ; 

But one cloud at a distanee rose dense, and increased, 

Till it^ margin of black touch'd the zenith and east. 

2. We gaz'd on these scenes, while around us theyjg^low'd, 
W hen a vision of beauty ap))eared on the cloud ; 

'Twas not like the sun, as at mid-day We ri^w, 

Nor the mo6n, that rolls lightly through star-light and Wue^ 

Like a sj^rit it came in the van of the storm. 

And the eye and the heart hailM its beautiful form ; 

For it looked not severe, like an angel of wrath, 

But its garments of brightness illum'd its dark path. 

In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood, 

O^er the river, the village, the field, and the wood; 

And river, field, village, and woodland grew brigh^t. 

As conscious they gave and afibrded deiighu 
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^ 3. 'Twas the bow of OmnipoteBce, bent in Ms band, 

Whose grasp at creation tbe universe spann'd ; 

'Twas tbe presence of €k>d, in a svmW sublime, 

His Yow froo]^ tbe flood to tbe exile of time ;^- 

Not draadful, as wben in a whirlwind be pleads^ 

When storms are bis cbariot, And lightning bis steeds,—- 

The black cloud of vengeance bis banner unforPd, 

And thunder bis voice to a guilt-strieken world, — ^ 

In tbe breath of bis presence, wben thousands expire, ^ 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire, 

And tbe sword and the plague-spot with death strew tbe plahii 

And vultures and wolves are the graves of tbe slain : — 

4. Vbt such was that rainbow, that beautiful one ! * 

Whose arch was refraction, its keystone — tlie sun ; 
A pavilion it seem'd with a deity graced. 
And justice and mercy met there and embraced. 
Awhile, and it sweetly 6ent over the gloom. 
Like love o'er a death-couch,.or hope o'er the tomb ; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired. 
As love has just vanished, or hope had expired. 

5 I gazed not alone on that source of my song ; 
^o all who beheld it these verses belong; 
Its presence to all was the path of the Lord ! 
Each full heart expanded, grew warm and adored. 
' Like a visit— tbe converse of friends^-or a day. 
That bow from my sight pass'd forever away ; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day, to my heart, 
That bow from remembrance can never depaft., 
'Tis a picture in mem'ry, distinctly defined, 
With the strong and imperishing colors of mind :^- 
A part of ray Ijeing beyond my control, 
Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed on my soul. ' 

Campbell, 

SECTION II. 

T^e last Days of Autumn, 

1. Now the growing year is over. 

And the shepherd's tinkling bell, 
Faintly from its winter cover. 

Rings a low farewell : — 
Now the birds of Autumn shiver 
Wbere the withered beach-leaves quiver, 
O'er the dark and lazy river, 

In the^rocky delL 
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2. Now the mist is on the monntains, 
Redd'niDg in the rising sun ; 

Now the flofrers aiound the foantaios 

Perish one by one: 
Nbt a spire of grass is growing , 
But the leaves that late were glowiag, 
Now its blighted ffreen are strowing 

With a mantle dun. 

3. Now the torrent brook is stealing 
Faintly down the furrowed glade — 

Not as when in winter pealing, 
Such a din it made, 
* That the sound of cataracts falling 

Gave no echo so appalling, 
As its hoarse and heavy brawling 
In the pine's black shade. 

4. Darkly blue the mist is hovering 
Round the clifted rock's bare height 

All the bordering mountains covering 

I With a dim uncertain light 
Now, a fresher wind preYailing, 
Wide its heavy burden sailing, 
Deepens as the day is failing. 
Fast the gloom of night. 

5. Slow the blood-stained moon is rising 
Through the still and hazy air, 

Like a slieeted spectre gliding 

*ln a torch's glare : 
Few the hours her light is given — 
Mingliog clouds of tempest driven 
^ O'er the mourning face of heaven, 

All is blackness there." PerchaJL 

^ ' SECTION ni. 

An Evening sketch, 

'Tis twilight now. 
The sovereign sun behind his western hills 
In glory hath declined. The mighty clouds 
Kissed by his warm effulgence, hang around 
In all their congregated hues of pride. 
Like pillars of some tabernacle grand. 
Worthy his flowing presence ; while the aky, 
Ulumin'd to its center, glows intense. 
Changing his sapphire majesty to gold. 
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2. How deep is tbe traoqitilitty ! the trees 

Are slumbering through their multitade of booghs, 
Even to the leaflet on the frailealtwig ! 
A twilight gloom perrades the distant hills ; 
An azure softness mingling with the sky. 
Then drags the fishman to the yellow snore 
His laden nets ; and, in the sheltering cove, 
Behind yon rocky point, his shallop moors, 
To tempt again the perilous deep at dawn. 

3. The sea is waveless, as a lake ingulf M 
'Mid sheltering hills, — without a ripple spreads 
Its bosom^ silent arid immense, — the hues 

Or flickering day have from its surface died, . 

Leaving it garb'd in sunless majesty. 

With bosoming branches round, yon village hangs 

It rows of lofty elm trees ; silently. 

Towering in spiral wreaths to the soft sky. 

The smoke from many a cheerful hearth ascends, 

Melting in ether. 

.4. ♦ As I gaze, behold 

The evening star illumines the blue south, 
Twinkling in loveliness. O! holy star, 
Thou bright dispenser of the twilight dews, 
Thou herald of Night's glowing galaxy, 
And harbinger of social bliss ! — how oft, 
Amid the twilights of departed years, 
Resting beside the river's mirror clear, 
On trunk of massy oak, with eyes uptum*jd 
To tliee in admiration, have I sat. 
Dreaming sweet dreams till earth-born turbolenc- 
Was ^11 forgot ; and thinking that in thee, 
Far from the rudeness of this jarring world, 
There might be realms of quiet happiness ! 

SECTION IV. 

Niagara Falls, 

1 Tremendous torrent ! for an instant hiish 
The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
Those wide-involving shadows, that my eyes 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face — 
. I am not all unworthy of thy sight ; 
For, from my very boyhood, have I loved — 
Shunning the meaner track of common minds— 
To look on nature in her loftier moods* 
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2. At the fierce rushing of the hturricane-^ 
At the near bursting of the thunderbolt — 

I have been toue^d with joy ; and, when the sea,' 
Lashed )Sy the wind, hath rocked my baric, and showed 
* Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 
Its dangers and the wrath of elements* 
But never yet the madness V)f the sea 
Hath moved me, as ^y grandeur moves me now* 

3. Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 
Grow broken 'midst the rocks ; thy current then 
Shoots onward, like the irresistible course 

Of destiny. Ah ! terrible thy rage I 
The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there ! My br^ 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 
Upon the hurrying waters; and my sight 
Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent — waves innumerable 
Meet there and madden — waves innumerable 
Urge on and overtake the waves before. 
And disappear in thunder and in foam. 

4. They reach — they leap the barrier : the abyss 
Swallows, insatiable, the sinking waves. 

A thousand rainbows arch them, asnd the woods 

Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 

Shatters to vapor the descending sheets ; 

A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 

The mighty pyramid of circling mist 

To Heaven. The solitary hunter, near, 

Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 

5. God of all truth ! in other lands I've seen ; 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Gluestiouersolthy mysteries, that draw 

Their fellows deep into impiety; 

And therefore doth my spirit seek thy face 

f n earth's majestic solitudes. Even here 

My heart doth open all itself to thee. 

In this immensity of loneliness 

f feel thy hand upon me. To my ear 

The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 

Thy voice, and I am humbled as I hear. 

6. Dread torrent ! that with wonder and with fear 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 

Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself— 
Whence hast thou thy beginning? Who supplies 
Age after age, thy unexhausted springs? 
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What power hath ordered, that, when all thy weight 
Descends into the deep, the swollen wares 
Rise not, and roll to orerwhelm ifre earth? 

7. The Lord bath c^ned his omnipotent hand, 
Covered thy face with cloods, and given his voice 
To thy ^»wn-rushinff waters ; he hath girt 
Thy ternble forehead with hb radiant Ik>w. 
I see thy never-resting waters run. 
And I bethink me how the tide ot time 
Sweeps to eternity. 80 pass off man*— 
Pass — like a noon-day dreain — the blossoming days, 
And he awakes to sofrow. * * * 

' d. Hear, dread Niagara ! my latest voice. 
Yet a few years, and the cold earth shall close 
Over the bones of him who tinffs thee now 
Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble vnse. 
Might b^, like thee, immortal. I, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully passing to the appointed rest, 
Might rise my radiant forehead in the clouds, 
I To listen to the echoes of my fame. 

SECTION V. 

Hoherdinden, 

» . _ 

1. On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay th' ud trodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

2. But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of nignt, 

, Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkne^ of her scenery. 

3. By torch and trumpet fast array 'd. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charge neighM, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

4. Then shook the hills with thunder riveik 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

5. Aud redder yet those fires shall glow. 
On Linden's hills of blood-stained snow. 
And darker yet shall be the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

.13 • 
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6 'Tis morn, Iwit scarce yon lutid sun 
Can piercp the war-clouds, rollins: dun, 
Wrere furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Siiouf m cneir sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brtve, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, ail thy banners wave I 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

8. Ah ! feyr shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every tarf beneath their feet, 
Shall be a soldier's sepulcher. Campbell. 

SECTION VI. 

Bummer Morning. 

1. Sweet the beams of rosy morning, 
Silent chasing gloom away ; 

Lovely ti»ts the sKy adorning, 

Harbingers of opening day ! 
See the king of day appearing, 

Slow his progress and serene ; 
Soon I feel tj)e influence, cheering. 

Of this grand and lovely scene \ 

2. Lovely songsters join their voices. 
Harmony the grove pervades ; 

All in nature now rejoices, 
Light and joy succeed the shades. 

Stars withdraw, and man arises, 
To his labor cheerful goes ; • 

Dav's returning blessings prizes. 
And in praise his pleasure shows! 

3. May each morn that in sutscession, 
Adds new mercies ever flowing, 

Leave a strong and deep impression 

Of ray debt, for ever growing ! 
Debt of lovCy ah ! how increasing ! 

Days and years fresh blessings bring, 
^ut my praise shall flow unceasing, 

And my Maker's love Pll sing I 

SECTION vn. 

TThe envious Man. 

1. Much was removed that tem])ted once to sin, 
Avaricj* no gold, no wine the drunkard saw 
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Bat envy had enough^ as heretofore, 
To fiil his heart with gall and bitterness. 
What mad^ the man of enry what he was, 
Was worth in others, vileness in himself, 
A Just 9f praise, with undeserving deeds, 
And coascioas poverty of soul : and still 
It was his earnest work and daily toil 
With lying tongue, to mabjetbe noble seem 
Mean as himself. 

2. On fame's high hill he saw 
^ The laurel spread its everlasting green, 

And wished to climb ; but felt his knees too weak} 

Aad stood below unhappy, lnying hands 

opon the strong ascending gloriously 

The steps of honor, bent to draw them back; 

Involving oft the brightness of their patli 

In mists his breath had caised. 

3. Whene'er he heard, 
As oft he did, of joy and happiness, 

And great prosperity, and rising worth, 
'Twas like a wave of wormwood o'er his soul 
R611ing its bitterness. His joy was wo — 
The wo of others : when from wealth to want. 
From praises to reproach, from peace to strife, 
From mirth to tears, he saw a brother fall. 
Or virtue make a slip — his dreams were sweet. 

4. But chief with slander, daughter of his own 
He took unhallowed pleasure; when«he talked, 
And with her filthy lips defiled the best, 

His ear drew near ; with wide attention gaped 
His mouth ; his eye, well pleased, as eager gazed 
As glutton when Uie dish he most desired 
Was placed befawi him ; and a horrid mirth, 
At intervals^ with laughter shook his sides. 

PoUok. 



^ 



SECTION VIII. 

Cheerfulness, 

1. pAm as the dawning light ! auspicious guest ! 
Source of all comfort to th# human breast ! 
Deprived of thee, in sad despair we moan, 
And tedious roll the heavy moments on. 
Though beauteous objects all around us rise, 
To charm the fancy and delight the eyes j 
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Tho' art's fair works and nature's gifts conspire 
To please each sense, and satiate eaeh desire,— 
'Tis joyless all, till thy enlivening raf ^ 
Scatters the melancholy gloom away, 
Then opens to the soul a hearenly scene, . 
Gladness and peace, all sprightly, all serine; 

■ 

2. Where dost thou i^gn, say, in what hlest retreat, 
To choose thy mansion, and to fix thy seat ? 
Thy sacred {^esence how shall we explore 7 
/ Can avarice gain thee with her golden store ? 
Can vain ambition with her boasted charms, 
Tempt thee with her wide extended arms ? 
No, with Content alone eanst thou abide, 
Thy &ter, ever smiling by thy side. 

* 
/& When boon companions, void of ev'ry care, 
Crown the full bowl, and the rich banquet share, 
And give a loose to pleasure — art thou there ? 
Or when the assembled great and fair advance 
To celebrate the mask^ the play, the dance, — 
While beauty spreads its sweetest charms around. 
And airs ecstatic swell their tuneful sound. 
Art thou within the pompous circle found ? 
Does not thy influence more sedately shine ? 
Can such tumultuous joys as these be thine ? 

4. Surely more mild, more constant in their course. 
Thy pleasures issue from a nobler source, — 

From sweet discretion ruling in the breast, 
From passions temper'd, and from lusts represt ; 
From thoughts unconscious of a guilty smart. 
And the calm transports of an ho^i^t heart. 

• 

5. Thy aid, O ever faithful, ever kind ! 

Through life, through death, attends the virtuous mind; 
Of angry fate wards from us ev'ry blow. 
Cures ev'ry ill, and softens ev'ry wo. 
Wh^Ucvergood our mortal state desires, 
What wjsdom finds, or innocence inspires ; 
X From nature's bounteou^hand whatever Hows, 
Whatever our Maker's providence bestows, — 
By thee mankind enjoys, — by thee repays 
A grateful tribute of perpetual praise. FUzgerctUL 
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SECTION IX. 

Night before the BcmU of Waterloo. 

1. Tii4b-(Wa8 a soand of rerelry by nigbl, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty 'aod her ebivalrn, Hul bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women ana boraTe men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Masic arose with its voluptuoos swell. 
Soft eres looked loye to eyes which spake agauif 
And all went merry as a marriage-beilb— 

IL But liush ! hark ! a de^ sound strikes like a liaiiqf 
knell — 
Did ye not hear it ? — Ho ; 'twas but the wind, ' 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance \ let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pkasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours witl^ flvusg feet-^ 
Butj hark ! — that heavy souad In^ks in mice mof^ 
As If the clouds its eono would repeat? 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before I 
Arm ! Arm ! it is — ^it is— the caiuicii^s ODenittg fOar ! 

3« Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did Leaf 

'that sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear , 

And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well, ^ 

Which stretehM his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the rengeance blood alone could quel ' 

He rushed into thd^ uld, and, foremoait fighting, fel 
t •• * 

4. Ah ! then and there wa» hurrying to and fm « 

And gathehog tears, and tremblings of ^lislreaa, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness.; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and chokin? sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeatel ; who could guess 

If ever more should meet tht>se mutual eyes. 

Since, upon nights so sweet, such awful morn could rise? 

' 5. And tn^re was mounting in hot haste ; the steed 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
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WeQ| pouring forward yt'ith impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in tlie rauKs ot war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal a^ $ 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning stqr ;' 
While throng^ the citizens with terror duipb. 
Or whispering With ^fa^lips — " The foe \ They come ! 
they come !" 

6. And wild and high the *^ Cameron's gathering" rose ! 
The war note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 

Have heard~^and heard, too, have her Saxon foes.— • 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

Savage^ and shriU! But with the breath which filU 

Their ikountain-pipe, so ^il the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instilk 

TSt0 stirring memory of a thousand years ; 

And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ean^j 

7. And Ardennes wares abore them oer 'green leares, 
Dewy with nature's tear drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught iosftiimate e'er grieves, 

Over the unretuming- bra ve^— alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Wiiick now beneaih them, hut above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

And burning whh high hope, shall moulder cold and^w 

. 8. Last noon beheld them full of lusty lir% 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay, 
r The midoight brought the signal-sound of eXrHh 
Thfe morn, the marshaling in arms,-*the day, 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! . 
The tbunder-cloudis clo«e o'er il, whkh, when ren^ 
The earth is cover'ii with other cla^, 

S^hicn her'4^wn clay shall cover, heaped and pent, * 
ider and horse*— friend-, foe — in one red burial bleat 1 

Byron. 



CHAPTER V. 
PAT^iprit; puscfs. 

tSECnON I. 

lAnt? 'written by one who hafiong been a resident in fndia 

on his return to hU native coun(ry, 

«. I CAME, but they had parsed away — | 

The fair in form, the pure in mind 4 — I 
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And. like a stricken deer, I stray 

Where all are strange, ami none are kin?i— > 

4Cind to the worm, the wearied soul, 
That pants, tliat struggles for repose: 

Q than my steps had reached the goal 
Where earthly sighs and sorroirs close ! 

2. Years have passed o^«r me, like « dream 

That leaves ho trace on memory's page: 
I look around me, aa4 I seem ^ 

Some relic of a former age. 
Alone, as in a stranger clime, 

Where stranger voices mock my ear, 
I mark the lagging course of time, 

Without a wish — a hope-^-a fear! 

S. Yet I had hopes — and they have fled ; 

And fears — and they were all too true ; 
My wishe?* too — but they a^e dead ; 
^ And what have I with life to do? 

Tis but to Xf^nt a weary load 

I may not, dare not, cast away ; 
To sigh for one small^still abode, 

Where I may sleep as sw«et as th«y ; 

4. As they the loveliest of their race, 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep, 

W^hose worth my soul delights to trace, 
Whose very loss 'tis sweet to weep,-* 

To weep beneath the silent moon ^ 

With none io chide, to hear, to see : 

Life can bestow no greater boon ^ 

On one whom death disdains to free* 

5. I leave the world that knows vae not^ 
To hol(f eommuoion with the dead ; 

And fancy consecflates^ the spot 
Where Hiney's softest dreams m ahed. i 
^ I see each shade-;;-all silvery white— 
I hear each spirit's melting sigh i 

I turh to cla!^ those forms of light,— 
And the pale morning chills my eye. 

6. But >oon the last dim mora shall rise,— < 
The lamp of Hfe burns feebly now,r- 

When stranger hands shall close my eyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow. • 

Unknown I lived ; so let me die : 
Nor ston«| nor moniimental cross, 
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Tell where his namel^si ashes lie, 
(.^ "^^ho sighed for gold, and found it dross. 

SECTION II. 

■ * 

i The Winier Night 

1. Now Phoebe, in h^r midnight reign, 
Dark muffled, viewed the dreary plam, 

PThile crowd i no; thcilght^, a pensive train, 

Rose in my soul, — 
When on my ear this plaintive stj^ain, 
Slow, solemn, stole : — 

2. ^.Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust! 
And freeze, thou bitter^ oiting frost ! 
Descend, ye chilly, smotherbig snows 1 % 
Not all your rage^ as now united, shows 

More hard unkindness, unrelentiDg 
• • Vengeful Waiice, uarepenting. * 

'Than beaven-illuminM man on brother man bestows. 

3. See stem oppression's iron grip 
Or mad ambition's gory hand, 

Sending, like btood^hounds from the slip, 
Wo, want, mid murder o'er a land ! 

4. Even in the peaceful rural vale. 

Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, * 

"4 How pampered luxury^, — flattery by her side, 
The parasite empoisoning her ear, 
• With all the servile wretches in the rear,^ — 

Looks o'er proud property, extended wide, 
And eyes the simple rustic hind, 
Whose toil m»holds the glittering show,-* 
A cr^ture oFanother kind, 
« Sooie coarser substance, unr^flned, 
» Placed for her lordly use thus far, thus vile, below. 

5. Where, where is love's fond, tender tt^roe, 
With lordly honor's lofty brow, 

The powers you proudly own 1 
Is there, beneath love's noble name,* 
Can harbor, dark, the sellish aun, 

To bless himselflaione? 

6. O ye ! who, sank m beds of down. 

Feel not a want bat wfoat yourseives create 
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ThiDK for a moment on his wr«tehe9 fate 
^ Whom friends and fortune quite disown ! 

HI satisfied keep nature's clamorous call, 
Stt tched on his straw be lays himself to sleepi 
While through the ragged roof and diinky wall, 
Chili, p'er his slumbers, piles the drifty heap :— 

7. Think on the dunge^'s grim confine^ 
Where guilt and poor m«fortune pine ! 
Guilt, erring mptu relenting view !— 
But snail thy le§cd rtge pursue , • 
The wretch, already crushed low 

B^ cruel fortune's undesenred blow ? 
. Afihction^s sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve how exquisite the bliss !" 

8. I heard no more ; for Chanticleer 
« Shook off tlie fiowdery snow, 

And hailed the morning with a cheer, 

A cottage rousing crow. ^ 

* But deep this truth impress^ my mind — 
Through all his works abroad, 

The heart benevolent and kind 

The most resembles God. Btamw. 



sccnoN iiir 

Tlit CoUer^M Saturday Night, or a Scottish PeasanVa Far 

mily Devotion, 

* 

1. Tnc frugal supper don?, with cheerful face, 

They round the fireside form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er with patriarchal grace, 

The sacred Bible once his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rentiy is laid aside, 

His hoary locks displaying, thin and bare, 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 

He seeks a portion with judicious care ; 
' And "Let us^wor^ship God," he says with solemn air* 

Sl They ehant their artless notes in simple guise $ 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 

Perhaps Dundee's wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Marcyrs, wortJiy of the name ; 

Or noble Elgin beats the heav'Dward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame. 
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The tickled ears no heart-felt raptiires raise, '% 
Nor unison haye they with our Creator's praise. 

3*' The priest-] ike father reads the sacred page, 

How Abra'm was the fri^d of God oa nigh ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage ^ 

With Ama^Bk's ungracious progeny ; 
Or. how the royal bard^did groaning lie 

Beneath the -stroke of Heaven's avenging ird; 
Or, Job's pathetic plaint, and w^ing cry } 

Or, Yapt Isaiah's wild seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

4. Perhaps the-Christian volume i$ the thetne, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 

How He, who bore in heav'n the second name, 
H^ not on earth whereon to lay his head: 

How his first followers and servants sped ; * 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 

How he, who lonejn Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 

And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command. 

5. Then kneeling down to Heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 

Hope ^^ smngs exulting to triumphant wing," 
' That tnus they all shall meet la future days; 
There, ever bask in uncreated ra^rs, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear; . . 
Together hymning their Creator's praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time mov^ round in an eternal sphere. 

6. Compar'd with this, how poor religion's pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art. 

When men display to congregations wide, 

• Devotion's ev-ry grace, except th« heart ! 
The pow'r incens'd the pageant will desert, 

- The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; . 
But hiig>]y, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleascdi the language of the wool ; « 
And in his book ot life the inmates poor enroll* f» 

7. From scenes like these old Scotia^s grandeur springSy 
'That makes her loved at home, revered abroad ; 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kiiii^s, 

* An honest man's the noblest work of God ;^ 
And certain, in fair virtue's heav'n ly road, 
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A'he cottage fkaves the'palace far behind V 
" What' is a lordling*s porop? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human-kind, 
Studied in arts most vile, in wickedness refui'd ! Burnt 

a 

SECTION IV. ^ 

\ 

, The Burial of Sir John Moore* 

• * 

1. Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse o'er the rampart we hurried ; * 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 

.. O'er tlie grave where our hero we buried. 
» 

2. We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning, ^ 

By the trembling moon-beams' misty light, 
And" our lantern iimly burning. ^ 

3. No useless coHin enclosed Its breast, 

Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we bound him ; 
But he lay — like a warrior taking his rest, 
His mai'tial cloak wrapt around him. *• 

4. Few and short were the prayers Ve «aid, 
And we spoke not a wora ol sorroiflP j 

But we steadfastly gAzed oo the face ofihe jead, 
And Utterly thought of tlve morrow. 

5. We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lowly pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread Q*er his head, 
And we, far away o'er the' billow. 

6. Lightly they'll speak of theswrit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraia iiim ; 

But little he'll reck if they let him sleep on, 
. In the grave where his comrades have laid him. 

7. Not <!ie half of our heavy task waw d<»ie, 
WHen the bell toll'd the nour for retiring ; 

And we heard, too, the distant random gun, 
That the foe was then suddenly firing. 

8. Slowly and sadly we laid him dow'n, * 
From the field •§ his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carv'd^oot a line, we rais'd not a stone, 
But we left htm alone — with his glory. Wolje, 
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SECTION V. 

^ Earth to Earth, and Dust to DuatJ* 

<^ Earth to earth, and dust to dustP 
Her^the evU and the jast, 
Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and thebold, ' 
Here the matron and tke maid 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Here the vassal and the king 
Side by side he withering; 
Here the sword and sceptre rust— 
'* Earth to earth, and dust to diist.^ 

f ' 2. A^e on age shall roll along 
O'er thts pale and mightv throng; 
Those that wept thent. tnose that weem 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, nsters of the worm, 
Summer's snn or winter's storin, 
Song of peace or battle's roar, 
* Ne'er shall break their slumbers more: 

« Deatti shall keep his sullen trust— 

** Earth to enrth, and dust to dust !^ 

, ' 3. But a day is colling fast, 
Earth, thy mightiest ^and thy hut! 
It shall come tn fear and wonder, 
Heralded with trump and thunder ; , 
It shall come in strife and toif ; 
It shall eotae in blood and spoil; 
It shall come in empire's groans^ ' 
Burning temples, trampled thrones: 
Then, ambitioUy nie thy lust !-~ 
*' Earth to earth, and dust to dust I" 

4. Th6n shall come the judgment aigl^. 
In the East the Kino shall shine^ 
" Flashing from heaven's golden g^ite. 
Thousand thousands round hjs state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume ;— > 
Tremble then, thou sullen tomb ! 
Heaven shall open on our sight, 
' Earth be turned to limg light- 

Kingdom of the ransomed jast-r- 
*^ Earth tu earth, and dust to dost P 
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5. Then thy mount, Jenifalem, 
f Shall he gorgeous as a gem ; 
Then shall in the desert rise 
Fruits of more than paradise, 
Earth hy angel feet be trod, 
0ne great garden of her God 
TUl are dried the martyr's tears, 
Through a thousand glorious years I 
Now in hope of Him we trust, — 
*' EaKth to earthy and dust to dust." Crdy 



CHAPTER VI. 
momacoous rascsa. 

SECTION I. ' 

TVie Rose of the Wttdemess. 

1. At the silence of twilight's coDtedplatiye hour, 
I have mus'd in a sorrowful mood, 

On the wind shaken weeds that embosom the bower, 
Where the home of my forefathers stood. 

All ruined and wild is theirrootiess abode^ 
And lonely the dark raren's sheltenng tree ; 

And travel'd by few is the-grass-covered road| 

Where the hunter of deer^and the warrior trode, 
To his hills ijiat encircle the sea. 

2. Yet wacnd'ring, I found on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial stone aged and green, 

One rose of the wilderness len on its stalk, 

Tt) mark where a garden bad been. 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race, 

All wild in the silence of Nature, H drew, 
From each wandering sun-beam a lonely embrace. 
For the night-weed and thorn overshadowed the place. 

Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 

3. Sweet bud of the wilderness ! emblem of all 
That remains in this desolate heart \ 

The fabric of bliss to its center may fall ; 

But patience shall never depart J 
ThougK the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and brigh^ 

In the days of delusion by fancy combin'd, 
With the vanishing phaBtomt- of love and delight, 
Abandon my soul like a dream of the nighty 

And leave but a desert behind. 
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4. Be husb'd zny dark spitit \ for wisdom condemDs 
When the faint and the feeble deplore ; | 

Be strong^ as the rock of the ocean that stems 
A thousand wild, lyaves on the shore ! 

Through the perils of chance, and the scowl of disdain^ 
* May thy front be unalter'd, thy courage elale ; 

Yea ! even the name I have worshipped in rain, 

^hall awake not the sigh of rememorance again ; 
To bear is to conquer our fate.* CampbelL 

SECTION ii. 

Apostrophe to Mount Parnassus, 

1. O THOD Parnassus I whom I now surrey, 
Not in the phrensy of a dreamei's eye, 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 
But soaring, snow-clad, through thy native sky^ 
In the wild pomp of mountain majtsty ! 

What marvel th^jit I thus essay to sing ? 
Tlie humblest of thy pilgrims, paseing by, 

Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave lier 
wing . ^ * , 

2. Oft have I dreamed of tbeel — wnose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows BOt man's divinest lorei— 

And now I view thee, 'tis,^as'! with shame 
That I, in feehlest accents, must adore. 
When I recount thy worshippers of yoj^ia, 

I tremble, and can only bend the knee ; ' 
Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 

But gjaze beneath thir cloudy canopy ^ 

In silent joy, to think at last I look on thee I 

3. Happier in thia than mightiest bards have been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot, 

Shall I, unmoved, behold the hallowed scene 
Which others rave of, though they know it act? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 
And thou, the Muses' seat, art now their grave, 

Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave. 
Or glides, with glassy foot, o'er yon melodious wave. 

Byron. 
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SECTION III. 

T%e Ocean* 

1. There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There i% a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
1 love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
1*0 mingle with the Universe, and feel, 
What I can jie'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

2. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stfps with the shore ; — upon thy watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depth with bubbling. groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

3. The armarhents which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-bjailt cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, — 
Tiie oak leviatiians. whose huge ribs make 
Br heir clay creator the vain title take * 

Of lord ot thee, and arbiter of war, — 

' These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into4be yeast of waves, which mar 

Alike th' Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

4. Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee; 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, CarthagCj^what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they -were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; thei^««lecay 
Has dried up realms to deserts ; — not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play : — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow r— 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou i;i^ilest now. 

5. Thou glorious mirror, where th' Almighty's form 
Glasses itself fa tempests ; m all time, 

Calm or convuls'd — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icmg the pole, or in the torrid clmie 

Bark aeaving,-* boundless, endless, £md sublime — 
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The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even froofi out thy slime * 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

Byron, 

SEcnoN ir 

The Sacking of Prague, 

1. Oh ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph ceasM awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceas'd with tnee to smile, 
When leagu'd Oppression pour'd to Northern wars 
Her whisker'd panders and her fierce hussars, ^ 
WavM her dread standard to the breeze of Ihorn, 
PealM her loud drum, and twang'd her trumpet horn ; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'ei her van. 
Presaging wrath to Poland-^and to man ! 

2. Warsaw's last champion from her height surveyM, 
Wide o'er the fields a waste of ruin laid, — 

Oh ! Heav'n, he cried, my bleeding countty saye ! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave? 
Yet, though destruction sweeps these lovely plamS| 
Rise^ fellow-men ! our coantry yet remains I 
By toat dread name, we wave tke sword on high, 
And swear for her to live ! — with her to die !-^ 

3. He said, and on the rampart heights array'd 
His trusty warriors, few but undismay'd ; 

Firm placM and slow, a horrid front they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the stor^i; 
Low, murm'ring sounds along theirbanners fly, 
Revenge, or death — the watchword and reply j^^ 
Then peal'd ihe notes, omnipotent to charm. 
And the loud toc|in toll'd their last alarm ! — 

4. In vain, alas ! in vam.ye gallant few! 
From ra^k to rank your voiley'd thunder flew; 
Oh bloodiest j^cture in the Book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime, — 
Found not a gen'rous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength* in her arms, nor mercy in her wo! 
DroppM from hat nerveless grasp the shatter'd spear 
Clos'd her bright eye, and curbM her hi^ career { 
Hope, for a season, bade the world jsrewell ; 

And freedom shriekM — as Kosciusko fell ! 

5. The sun went down, nor ceasM thd caltiage there^ 
Tumultuous ig|urder shook the midnight air^- *- 
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Oa Prague's proud arch the firet of rum ff^ow, 
Hisitlood-dy'd waters murrn'riug faLbak^w; 
The steam preT^ls, the rampart yields «wa)r, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay I 
Hark ! k9 the smoulderiog pilea with thunder fall| 
A thousand shrkks for hopeless merey call ! 
Earth shook, red meteors flashM along the sky, 
And conscious Nature ahudder'd at the cry 1 

6. Oh-l righteous Heaven ! ere Freedom found a grave| 
Why slept the sword Omnipotent to save ? 

Where was thine arm. O Vengeance ! where thy rod, 
That sihote the foes or Zion and of Grod^ — 
That cfush'd proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thonder'd from afar ? 
Where was the storm that slumher'd till the host • 
Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh lef^ their trembling coast ? 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And hearM an ocean on their march below t ^ 

7. Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! . ' » 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 

Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred caus^ and lead the van 
Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissaill as wxar ow&! 
Oh ! once again to Freedom's otiisc retam, 
Whe Patriot Tell--*4he Brace of Bannoekbum ! 

8. Yesrt thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
Th-^t man hath yet a soul — and dare be free I 

A littld*while, along thy saddening plains. 
The starless night of desolation reigns ; 
Trfri shall restore the light by Nature giv'n 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heav'n I 
Prone to the dust Oppression shalfbe hurl'd, — 
Her name, her tg|f ur?, wither'd from the world ! 

SECTION V. 

j^ The €freek and the Turkman, 

1. The Turkman lay beside th Aiver ; 
The wind play'd loose through bow and quiver; - 
The chaij^er cm the bank led free ; 
The shield hung glittering from the tree j 
The trumpet, shawm, and attabai, ^ 

Wer^id faom dew by cloak and p^ ; 

14 ^ 
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On all her floweM mnd foitntaiiifl first. 
Yet sparUhig from the hand divine • 

Yes, bright as then ye smil'd, u> oat^ 
The musie of a sphere so fair, 

Ye hold your high immortal watch, 
And gild your God's pavilion there. 

8. Gold frets to dust,— yet there ye are ; 

Time rots the diamond,— Hhere ye roll 
In primal light, as if each star 

Enshrined an everlasting soul ! 
And does it not— since your bright throngs 

One all-oilight'ning Spirit own, 
^ Prais'd there by pure, siaereal tongua^ 

Eternal, glorious, ^lest, alone ? 

\. Could man but see what ye have seen, 

Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been, 

The glance how rich ! the range how vast ! 
The birth pf time, the rise, the fall 

Of empires, myriads, ages flown, 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships, — ^all 

The things whose ecb^^ ai% not gone. 

» 5. Ye saw rapt Zoroaster send 

His soul mto your mystic reigh 5 
Ye saw th' adoring Sabian bend — 

The living hills his mighty fane ! — 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky, 

He worshipp'd at your lofty shrine, 
And deem'd he saw, with gifted eye, 

The Godhead in his works divine. 

6. And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal si'^c- 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake's shock 

The red volcano's cataract fire, 
Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and flame, 
. All nature's ills — and life's worse woes — 
Are nought to you 3 — ye smile the same. 

And scorn alike their dawn and close. 

7. Ay, there ye'joll — emblems awblime 

* Of him whose spirit o'er us HPoves, , 
L»eyond the clouds of grief and crimti, 

Still shining on the world he loves : — 
Mor is one scene to mortals given, . 

That'more divides the soul and sod, 
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Than yon proad heraldry of beaten— • 
Yon burning blaxonry of Ood* 

aEcitoN vm. - 

• f ■ 

AddresB to the Mummjty in BelxowCi ExhihUion^ London. 

1. And thdu hast walk'd about (how strange a story !) 
. In Thebes' streets three thousand yeais ago^ 
When tha Mamnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow * 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendoas. 
Of which the rery ruins are tremendous. 

2. Speak ! f6r thoa long enough hast aet«d Dummyy 
Thou hast a tongue-^ome,let us hoar its tune ; i 

Thou'rt standing on thy legs,abore ground, Mammy I 

fterisiting the glimpses of the moon : 
Not like thin ghofita,'and disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and fiesh, and limbp and features. 

3. Tell us— for doubtless thou canst recollect— 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame 1 

Wa« Cheops or Cephrenes architect 

Of either pyramid |hat bears his namel 
Is Pomj^ey's pillar really a misnomer? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? 

4» Perhaps thou wart a Mason and forbidden 

By oath to tell the mysteries of thy trade \ 
Then say what secret melody ivas hidden 

In Memnon*s sUtue. which at sunrise play'd 1 
Perhaps thou wert a Priest— if so, my struggles 
Are yai»;— Egyptian priests ne'er owned their juggles 

6. Perchance that very hand, nowpinionM flat, 
Has hob-a-nobb'd with Pharaoh, glass to glass} 

Or dropp'd a half^penny in Homer's hat, - , 

Or do^d thine own \A let Q^ueen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple's dedication* 

6. Since first tky form was in this box extended, 

We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations} 
The Rt^man empire ha? begun and. ended ; 

New worlds have rii?en-^we havolost old natio||||;< 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 
While not a fragment of thy Hesh haa crumbled. 

7. Didst thou not bear the pother o'er thy head 
WMm the great Persian coaqoerer, Cnmbyset, 
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^{arch'd annies oVr Uix-tomb witk tbuad«ring tread^ 

Overthrew Osiris, Orus» AP**i ^***> 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wondery 
When the gigantic MemDi>ii fell aspnder 7 

* 9* If the tomh's secrets may not be confes^'d, 
The naturi of thy priyate life m\(M :-— * 
A heart has tbcobbM -beneath that kathern breast, 
And tears adown. that 4iisky cheek bav« roUed :-^ 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that facet 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

9. Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 

Posthurooas man^ w^ ^uitt'st thy narrow bed^ 
And standest undeeayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hearnotking till the judgment morntng 
When the great trump shaU^brUl thee with its warning;^ 

10. Why should this worthless tegument endure. 
If its undying guest be lost for ever? 

O let us keep the soui enbakned and pare 

In living virtue ; that tvhen both must sereF, . 
Although corruption may our frame consan>e, 
Th' immortal spirit loathe skies may Uoom.- 

SECTION IX. 

On THme, 

I. Mov'd by a sOunge m^rsterioas power, 
That hastes along the rapid hour, 

I touch the deep ton'd string ; 
E'en now f see his withered face, 
Beneath yim tower's moulderia^baa^ 

Where mossy vesiments cling. ' 

t, DarK rolPd his cheerless eye around, 

Severe hn grisly visage frownM — * * 

No locks his head array 'd, — 
He grasped a hero's antique bust, ^ ' 

The marble crumbled into dust, , ,• 

And sunk amidst the shade. 

9. Malignan^triumf»h filled his eyes, f> 

' Hie hapless mortals, see,'^ he cries, 

" How vain your idle schemes ! 
Beneath my grasp, the fairest form 
Dissolvcs^and mingles with the worm ; . 

Tkaa vanish mortal. 4fe«m«. . . %. - 
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4. The matkn Of God ! iind m&n I spoil ; 
The proudest proofs of human toit, 

I treat as childish toys : 
I crush the noble and the hrani, ^ 

Beauty I mar, and in the grave 

4il bury human joys." - * 

5. Hold ! ruthless phantom — ))oId^ I cried, 
* If thou canst mock the dreams of pride, 

And meaner hopes devour, .. 
Virtue, beyond thy reach, shall bloom 
WhexL. other ehanaas sink to the tomb,*^ 
^ She -scorns thy envious power 

6. On frosty wings the demon fled, 
Howling as o'er the wall he sped, — 

" Another year is gone I" 
The ruin'd spire— the crumbling towV, ',^' 

Nodding, obey'd his awful pow'r> 

As lime fte w swiftly on.^ ^ 

7. Since beauty then, to tiroa must bow^ 
And age deform the fairest brow, 

Let brighter charms be yotffs: 
The rirtuous mind ennbaku'din truth, 
Shall bloom in ayerlasting youth, 

While TinQ£ himself efidnres. 0«6onie. 

BEcmOlf IF; 

Tlie SHIent E:xpre$sion of Nahii'e. 

1. Wbem thoughtful to the Jvault ef heavan - 
I lift my wondi^ripg eyaa, 

And see the clear and quiet ev^, 

To night resign the skies.— 
The moon, in silence, rear her <?K8ty 
i The stars in silcnoe shine, — 

A secret rapture £11 my breast, 
That speaks its birth divine. 

2. Urififeara, the ddws around me fall, 
.Atttl heaTeffljr influence shed } 

And, silent, on this earthly bafl, 

Celastial footsteps treaa. 
Aerial music wakes the spheres, 

Totfch'd by harmonious powers t 
With sounds, unheard by mortal ears, ^ 

* They ehaftn theiitogering hours. 
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rr 3. Night retgas. m sikae^ o'«r the j^d^ 

And spreads her gems unUeard ; 
Her lessons penetrate the soul, ^ 

Yet borrow not a word*- 
Noiseless the sua emits his ixe^ . 

*- iMld pours his golden stnums I ^ 

And silently- the shades retire 
Before his rising beams. n 

4. The hand that moires, and regulates, 
And guides th^ yast maehkie, — 

. . That governs wilR and timei^ and fates,-^ 
Retires, and vror|:8 unseen. 
Angelic visitants forsake 

Their amaranthinie bowers ; 
On silent wing their stations take, 
And watt^ th' ailotied hours. ^ 

5. Bick of the vanity G^ man, — 
His noise, and pomp, and show— 

ril movft.upoik great Nature's plan, 
And, silent, wetrk beh>w. 




And break mysikaee there. 

. ^ .7&e Man of J^en^vglmce, 

Let me recor4 
His pratse-^'the man oi great benevolence, 
Who charity with glowing keart embvaeed, ' 
And to her gentle bidding, made his feet 
Swift ministers. — Of all ^mankind, his soul 
Was most in bormony with heaven : as one 
Sole family of brothers, sixers, firiends;- 
One in their origin, one in their rights 
To all the common gifts of providence, 
And in their hopes, uieir ioys, and strrqirs tmc^ 
He viewed the universal numan met. 

2. He needed sot a law. of state to force 
Orudging sulmiission to the law of God ; ^ 
The law of love was in his heart aM^e. 
What he possessed, he counted not his owiiy 
But, like a iklthfur steward in a house 
Of public alms, /what /reiely he received 
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He freely gart ; Jistribtttiiig te all 
The helpless^ the laet mite beyood ^is owa 
Temperate tapport, and reckoning tUil the gift 
But justice, due to want} and so it was : 
Aitho' the worldv with eompMment not ill 
Applied, adorned it witk a fairer Dame« ' 

3. Nor'did he wait tiU to his door the roice 
^ Of supplication came, hat went abroad, 

With root as silent as the scarry dews, 
In search of misersr that pined unseen, 
And would not asK. And who can tell what sightf 
He saw ! what ^ans he heard in that cold world 
Below ! where Sin, in leag:ue with gloomy Death, 
March'd daily thro' the length and breadth of all 
The land, wasting at will, and making earth, 
Fair eartn ! a la^ar^house, a dungeon dark; 
Where Disappointment fed on Ruined Hope'; 
Where guilt, worn out, leaned on the triple edge 
« Of want, remorse, despair ; where Cruel tV' 
^ Reached forth a cup of wormwood to the lipe 
Of sorrow, that to deeper sorrow wailed ; 
Where Mockery, and Disease, and Porerty, 
Met miserable Age, erewhile sore bent 
With his own burthen ; yvb^re the arrowy winds 
Of winter pierced the oftked orphan babe. 
And chiUed the HMtlteHs heart who had no homey 
And where, alas ! in mid*time of his day, 
The honest man, robbM by some rillain's hand| 
Or with long sickness pale, anj paler yet 
With want and haneer, oft drank bitter draughts 
Of his own tears, and had no bread to eat. 

4. Oh I who can telk What sights he saw, what sliapes 
Of wretchedness ! or who describe what smiles 

Of gratitude illumed the face of wo, 
While from bis hand he gave the bounty forth I 
As when the sun^ from cancer wheeling back. 
Returned to caprtcom, and showed Uie north. 
That long ha^ lain, in cold and cheerlerjs nighty 
His beamy countenance ; — all nature then 
Rejoiced tc^eiher glad ; the flower looked up^ 
And stniled ; the forest from his h>cks shook off 
Thc^llOarjr frosts, and clapp'd his hands; the birds 
Awoke, and, singing, rose to meet the day ; 
And from his hollow den, when many months 
He slumbered sad ia darkness, blithe and light 
Of heart the savage sprung, and saw again 
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His mouYttaiBs shine; aifd with new songfs of lore, - 
Allured the virgin*s ear; so did the house, 
The firtson-houae of g«ih, and and all th' abod^ 
Of unprovided helples^nefts, revive, 
^ As on them kKiilred tlie sunny messengetr 

t)f chlritysr— hy angels tende'd-still, ♦ ^ 

That marked, his deeds, and wrote them in the book 
Of God^s renvembrance :— eareless he to be *. 

Observed of men; or have each, mite hestowed| 
Re^corded punctucil.with th^ name and plaea . 
. In every biil of news : pleased to. do goody . 
He gave and sought ao more* . PoUok* 

8e6tion xii. 
, TVte Pasnona : — An Ode. 

l.Wa^ mu$ie, heavenly maid, wa^yoobg, 
While yet in early Grreeoe 3he Min|[, ^ « 

T lie passions oft, \» hear her ehelt, 
Throog^tl around iter magic ceil, 
ExuitiaiB, treaabiing, raging, fi&intiftg, 
Possessed beyond the>Mus&s painttngi ■ 
By .Kims, tltejr (sk the glowing mind 
Disturb'd^ deliglited,. rab'd, reined ; ' 

.Till once, *tis said^ when aril were fiied| 
FilPd with fury, rapt; hispir'd, 
From the soppocuiig myrtles round, 
They soatch'd her kistruments of soimd ; ^ 

Andy as they ofrliad heard apart, 
Sweet lessofia pf her forceful arc. 
Each — for madness rui'i4he hour-r 
Woul^ prove his own expressive power* , 

2. First, Fear, Ills band i^s skill fo try, 
Amid the chords bewildered iaid^ ' 

And hlKjlc recoilMjlie knew not why, 
B'eit at the sound himself had made; 

3. Next Anger rushM ; — his eyes ftn %e, . 
In lightnings owoM his secret stings ^ — 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 

And swept with hurrl6d.h«'>ind the stringak 

4. Wi^h woful measi^Hss wan Despair, 
In i^Den #o«lrvd$ his grief be guilM— 

A aolemn, straoge, anfl* mit^led air — 
>Twa»aad by fits, by fitarti Hwas wild. 
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5. Bat •thoa, O Hope ! with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measare ?• 
Skill itt whigper'd ^toim»'d pltasorey 
And bade the iovely scenes at distanoa haill 
8tiU would bec.tOBch the«tmifi proloa|f; ^ 

And fron^ the rooks, Uie woods, the vale, « * ^ * " 
She called on fiUho still through all her song^: , 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft raspottsive yoice Win heard at every clooe'$ 
And Hope, enchanted, snul'di and wav'd iier goldea hair, 

6. And loager hfliT she sung — but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose. 

He threw his blood-stainM sword ia thunder dowa; 
And, with a withering look, 
The Wdr-denouncing trumpet toc^,^ 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of wo: 
And, ever and anon, he beat, 
The doubling drum with furious l^eat : 
' And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between, * 
Dejected Pity at. his side. 
Her soul-spbduin^ voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wii4 uaalter'd mien, 
While each stratnM ball of sight seem'd bursting from his * 
head. 

7. Thy jQQmbei^ Jealousy, tovpought were ilxed*- 
Sad proof of thy distressful state — 

Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd ; 
And now it courted Love ; now, raving, callM on Hat^, 

8. Witii eyes tiprals'd, at cme ins^ir'd, 
^ Pale Melancholy sat ^etir'd ; 

* Aiid, from her wild sequestered 'seat. 

In notes, by distance made more swQet^ 
PourM through the mellow horn her pensive soulj 

And, dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbliiig 4piti«ieU joined the «ouiid : 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure* stole, 
Or o'er some haunted -strtams with'&iid delay 

(Round a holy calm ^ilP^sing,^.* 

Love of peacej and lonely musing,) 
In 'hollow murmurs iied away, '' ^' ^ 

9. But, O ! how alter'd waa its 8^ghtli«r ton 
When Checrfnloess^ a aym^ of. Jieait&iear hue, 
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Her bow across a«r sboalder flung, 
Her buskins gemm'd with movoing dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that d%le an^ thieket rangl-* 
The hunterVoal^ to Faun and Drvad known. , 
' The oak crown'd Sisters, and their cnaste eyed Qaeea, 
* Satyrs and sylran boys were seen. 
Peeping from forth their alleys green : 
Brown Exercise rejotc'd to hear, 
And Sport leap'd up, and seized his beeeh«a< spear. 

10. Last came Joy's ecstatie trial { — 

^e, with yiny crown advanCipg, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressM-^ 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening vioL 
Whose sweet ^ntrancins roice he lovM the best 
They would have thought who heard the strain, 
T^ey saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids, 

Amidst the festal-sound in^^stiade^ 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 
While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings, 

Love fram'd with Mirth, a gay fantastic round ; , 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unboundi 

.Aud he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odors firom his dewy lirmgs. — CaUiiM* 

BECTIQll XIO. 

EUgy tDritten in a Country Churchyard. 

]. The curfew 'tolls — the knell of pMlng day«— 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the leu 3 

The ploughman homeward olods his weary way, 
And leaves the world td earkness aad to 



8. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklihgs lull the distant folds ;— 

3. Save that, from yonder ivy-manttod tower, 
The mopiap; owl does to the irfoen complain 

Of sueh as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

4. Beneath those rugged eUnft, that yew*tree's sbad^ 
Whfft heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap 

Bach in his narrow cell forever ktid, 
The rada foieiaihears of the hamkt sleeps 
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5. The hrhezf cttll of ineense-breathiig «ioni. 

The swallow, twittering from the stfmw-buiit ehed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rou^e them from their lowly bed. 

6. For them no more (he blazing hearth shall bum, ' V' 
Or busy housewife ply her evening cate ; 

No children run to lisp their sirens return, 
Or climb his knees the enried kiss to share. 

7. Oft did the harvest tMbeir sickle yield ; 
Their fvffow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

8. Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely Joys and destiny obscure { 

Nor Grand Ar bear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Jf. The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beautjr, all that wealth e'er gave, ^ 

Await, alike, th' inevitable hour ; — 
The paths of glory lead but to U^e grave. 

10. Nor you, ye prou^ impute to these the fault, ^ 
If memory o'er their tomb no trpphies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle, and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

11. Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath J 
Can Honor's voice provoke th6 silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 

12. Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

13. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the S| oils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

14. FuM ma:»y a gem, ol purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bearj 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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. \5. Some rUla^c Hampden^ that, with dauntlessl breast^ 

The little tyrant of his &s\dH withstood $ 
• Some mute, inglorious Mitton here may rej^t ; . 
Some CromweM, gailtless of hi»*€OQntry'a blood* 

m- *rh' applause o( listen ios stilt tee to command) 
The threats ^f paio and r^n to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'a: a amiUag land, 
And read their hiat^ry in .a nation^a eyeS)— »- 

17. Their lot fbrhade : nor cio^mscribed alone .m, 
Their growing virtues^ but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade tbrough slaughter to a throne^ 
Asd 'Shut thegates ik mercy on mankind ;*-« 

18. The struggling pangs of eons<!ions Truth to hide| 
T(^^ench the blushes of ingenuous Shuae; 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride, 
With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

19. Far from the ih adding crowd's ignoble ttrifei. 
I Their sober wishes never learned to stniy • 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of th^ir way. 

» 20. Yet ev'n these bones from insult to ptotect, 
Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless scuJpture decked,^ 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

• 

21. Their name, their years, spelPd by the imletter'd-mQse 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strew 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

22. For who, to dnmb forgetfuiness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious beitog e'er resigned- 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day — 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

23. On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
k 

24. For thee, who mindful of th' unhonored dead, 
Dost i^hese lines their artless tale reiate, 

If chance by lonely Contemplation led, 
.Some kindred spirit shall. iu^ ire thy fate«— 
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' Jf5» Hap}^, sbone hoary-beaded swaki maj aaf, 
" Oft have we seen him^ at the peep oi dawn 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the aua upon the upiaod lawn. 

26. " There at tlie foo| of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreaths its old, Ibitastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he 8tretch| 
And poce upon the brook that babbles by. 

27^. "Hard by yon wood, now. smiling, as in sconi| 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove; 

Now drfiaping, wofui wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

28. " One morn I missed him on th' accustonsed hiU|. 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree : 

Another cttQie; nor yet beside the rill, " 

Nor up tne lawn, nor at the wood, was he :— * • 

29. "The next, witli dirges, due, in sad array, 

^ Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne: 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, ^ 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

yhe Epitaph, 

30. Here rests nis head u|Ten the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown: 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melanclioly marked him for her own. 

31. Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere: 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : — 

He gave to misery all he had — a tear ; 
He gained from heaven — Hwas all he wished — a friend. 

32. No farther seek his merits ta disclose, 

Or dravv his frailties from their dread abode — 
'(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose.) — 

The bosom of his Father and his God. Gray* 

SECTION XIV. 

On the Barrows, 07^ Monumental Mounds^ in the Prairies 

of the Western Rivers, ^ 

1. The sun's last rays were fading from the west, 
The deepening shade stole slowly o'er the jlain, ^ 

The evening breeze had lulled itself to rest,* ' 
And all was silence, — save the 'mournful strain 



i 
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Witli wbieh the widowed turtle wooed, in vaiii) 
Her absent lorer to her lonely nest 

2. Now, one by one, emaigisi^ to the sight, 

The brigIi|Br stars assume their Aiats on hi^h ; 
The moon's pale crescent glowed serenely bright, 

As the last twilight fled alol^g the^ sky^ 

And all her train, in cloudless majesty. 
Were glittering on the dark blue vault ot night. 

3. I lingered, by some soft enchantment bouncf, 
And gazed, enraptured, on the lovely scene |^ 

From the dark summit of an Indian mound, 
I saw the plain, outspread in living green; 
Its fringe of clifls t^as in the distance seen, 

And the dark line of forest sweeping round. 

ft 

4. I saw the lesser mounds which round me rose-; 
£ach was a giant heap cf moulderioff clay ; 

There slept the warriors, women, friends, and foes, 
^ There, side by side, the rival chieftains lay ; 
And migbty tribes, swept from the face of day, 
Forgot their wars, and found a long repose. 

5. Ye mouldering relics of departed years. 
Your names have perishM ; not a trace remains. 

Save where the grass-grown mound its summit Tears 
From the green bosom of vour native plains. 
Say, do your spirits wear oolivion's chains ? 

Did death forever quench your hppes and fears ? — 

6. Or did those fairy hopes of future bliss, 
Which simple nature to your bosoms gave, 

Find other worlds with fairer skies than this, 
Beyond the gloomy portals of the grave. 
In whose bright climes ^he virtuous and the brave 

Rest from their toils, and all their cares dismiss ? — 

7. Where the great hunter still pursues the chase. 
And, o'er the sunny mountains tracks the deer, 

Or where he finds each long-extingukh^d race. 
And sees once more the mighty mammoth lear 
TRe giant form which lies imbedded here. 

Of other years the sole remaining trace. 

8. Or, It may be, that still ye linger near 

The Sleepmg ashes, once your dearest pride; 
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And, could yoar forms to mortal eye appear, 
Or the dark veil of death be thrown aside, 
Their might I see your restless shadows g:lide, 

With watchful care, around these relics dear. / 

9. If so, foTgirt the rude, unhanowed feet ' 
Which trod so thou^mess o'er your mighty dead. 

I would not thus profane their lone retreat, 
Nor trample where the sleeping warrior's head ' 
Lay pillowed on his eyerlastiug bed. 

Age after age, still sunk ii^ slumt^rs sweet 

10. FaifAreH ! and may yon still in peace repose ; 
Still o'er you may tl»e flowers untrodden, bloom, 

And softly wave to every breeze ^bat blows, 
Casting their fragrance on each lonely tomb, 
In which your tribes sleep in earth's common womb, 

And mmgfe with the cky from which they rose. 

Flint. 

SECTfON XV. i ^ 

The Ruins. 

1. I've seen, in twilight's pensive hour, 
The moss-clad dome, the mouldering tower, 

In awful ruin stand ; 
That dome, where grateful voices sung, 
That tower, whose chiming music rung 

Majestically grand ! 

2. I've seen, 'mid sculptur'd pride, the tomb 
Where heroes slept, in silent gloom, 

Unconscious of their fame ; 
Those who, with l^urel'd honors crown'd, 
Among their foes spread terror round, 

And gainM — an empty name ! 

3. I've seen, in death's dark palace laid, 
The ruins of a beauteous maid. 

Cadaverous and pale \ 
That maiden who, while life remain'd, 
O'er rival tftharms in triumph reign'd, * 

The mistress of the vale. 

« 

4. I've seen, where dungeon damps abide, 
A youth, admir'd in luanhood's pride, 

15 
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In morbid fancy rave.; 
He who, m reason's kappier day, 
Was virtuous, witty, aoUly gay, 
^ Learu'd, geaeroHs, and braTe.. 

^ 5. Nor (feme, nor tower m twilight shade, 
Nor hero fallen, nor beaut«oas maid, 

To ruin all consign'd, — 
Can with such pathos touch my breast^ 
> As (on the maniac's form impressM) 

The ruins of the mind ! Osborne. 



SECTIOM xvj. 

A SUmmer^Evenin^ Meditation, 



5^^ 



1. 'Tis past ! The sultry tyrant of the south 
Ha& spent his short-lived rage ; more grateful hours 
Move silent on: the skies no more repel 
The dazzled sight, but with mild maiden beams 
Of tempered luster, court, the cherishM eye 
To wander o'er their sphere, where, hung aloft, 
Dian's bright crescent, like a silver bow 
New strung in heaven, lifts high its beamy horns, 
Impatient lor the night, .and seems to push 
Her brother down the sky. 

^ 

2.-. Fair Venus shines " 

Even in the eye of day j with sweetest beam 
Propitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of softened radiance from her dewy locks. 
The shadows spread apace ; while meek-eyed Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the west, 
And shuts the gates of day. 

3. ^Tis now the hour 

When Contemplation, from her sunless haunts, 
The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth ' 
Of unpierc'd woods, where wrapt in solid shade 
She mus'd away the gaudy hours if noon, 
And f|^d on thoughts unripen'd hy the sun, 
Mfeves forward ; and with radiant fingsr points 
To yon blue concave swelled by breath divine, 
Where^one by one, the living eves of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o'er the mce of ether 
One boundless bkae— ten thousand trembling files. 
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And daneiBff lusters, where th' imtteady eye, 

Restless and dazzlea, wmders uneonfined 

O'er all this field of glories — spacious field, 

And worthy of the Master — he, who«te hand 

With hieroglyphics older than the Nile^- 

Inscrib'd the mystic tablet, h«ing on high * 

To public gaze, and said — Adore,- O Manr ! ' 

The linger of thy Qod! 

4. How deep the silence, yet how loud the praise : 
But are they silent all ? or is there not 

A tongue in every star, that talks with man 
And'#oos him to be #ise— or woos in Tain— 
This dead uf midnight is the noon of thoaght, 
And wisdom jBounts her zenith with the stars. 
At this still hour, the* self-coHected soul 
Turns inward, and beholds a stranger there 
Of hi^h descent, and more than mortal rank--'** 
An embryo Groo — a spark of fire divine, 
Which must burn on forages, when the' son, 
(Fair transitory creature of a day !) 
Has closed his golden eye, and, wrapt in shades, 
Forgets his wonted journey through the east. 

5. Seized in thought, 
On fancy's wild and roving wing I sail, 
From the green borders of the peopled earth, 
And the pale moon, her duteous fair attendant ; 
From solitary Mars ; from the vast orb 

Of Jupiter, — whose huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like the lightest leaf, — 
To the dim verge the suburbs of the system, 
Where cheerless Saturn 'midst his watery moons. 
Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 
Sits like an exiled monarch. Fearless thence 
I launch into the trackless deeps of space. 
Where, burning round, ten thousand suns appear 
Of elder beam, which ask no leave to shine 
Of our terrestrial star, nor borrow light 
From the proud regent of our scanty day — 
Sons of the moming, first-born of creation. 
And only less than He who marks their trac]^. 
And guides their fiery wheels. ' 

6. But O thou mighty mind ! whose powerful word 
Said, " Thus let all things be," and thus they were — 
Where shall I seek thy presence ? how, unblamed, 
Invoke thy dread perfection ? 
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Have the broad eyelids ifi the mcrn beheld tfaetl 
Or does the beamy shoulder of Orion 
Support thy throne ? Oh ! look with pity down 
On erring guilty man ; not in thy names 
Of terror clad ; nor with those thunders armed 
' That conscious Sinai felt, wh«>n i^ar appalled 
The scattered tribes— thou hast a gentler voice^ 
That 'whispers comfort to the swelling heart, 
Abashed, yet longing to behold her Maker. 

7. But now my soul, unused to stretch her powers 
In flight so daring, dr^ps her weary wing, 
And seeks again the known tftcnstomed spot, * 
Drest up with sun, and shade, and lawns, and streams 
A mansion fair and spacious for its guest, 
And all replete with wonders. Let me here, 
Content and grateful, wait th* appointed time, 
And ripen for ihe skies : the hour will come 
Whan all these splendors bursting on my sight, 
Shall stand unveiled, and to my ravished sense 
Uidock the glories or the werld unknown. 

Barhauld. 



PART IH. 



CHAPTER I. 
ANKRICAN HISTORV. 



7%€ Discovery of America :-^SettUment of Virginia by 

the English* 

1. America was discotered in the year 1493, by Christo- 
pher Columbus, a natire of Genoa — an expedition having 
been fitted oot for that purpose, at his most earnest solicita- 
tions, by the Spanish government The project of seeking 
for B Continent west of the Atlantic, had long been entertain- 
ed by Columbus ; but notwithstanding the perseverance and 
fortitude with which he brought it to a successful termination, 
he wajB defrauded of the just jright of associating his name 
with this vast portion of the earth. In this he was supplant- * 
ed by Amerigo Vespucci, a naiive of Florence, who m 1499 
went otk'd voyage to America, and who published an account 
of his adventures so ingeniously framed, as to make it ap- 
pear that Fie had the glory of first discovering the continent. 

2. But the English were the second people that discovered 
the new world, and the first that discovered the continent of 
America. On the 24th of June, 1497, Giovanni Caboto, for 
Ciibot.) and his 'ton Sebastian, who were commissioned by 
Henry VIII. to sail in quest of new countries, discovered a 
large i<land, to which they gave the name of Prima Vesta, or 
first s^en ; now called Newfoundland. From this ihoy steered 
to the north, in search of a pitssage to India ; hut finding n« 
appearance of a passage, they tacked about, and ran a^ far as 
Florida, the island of Cuba, as he relates, oeing on his left 

8. On the accession of Elizabeth to the crown of Englanil 
a period commenced, highly auspicious to mercantile exten- 
sion. The coast of LabraaoT was explored by Martin Fro 
bisher, under her auspices, in the years 1576, '7, '8; and Sit * 
Francis Drake, about this time, accomplished ||ji$ celebrated 
vovage around the globe. 

4. In 1 584, Sir Walter Raleigh, a favorite at that time of the 
queen, despatched two small vessels, under the command of 
Philip Amidas and Arthur Barlow, which reached the coast 
of North Carolina on the 4th of July, making their passage ^ 
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in sixty-seven days by way rf the Canary isiafida anti the 
West Indies. On their re tarn, Amidas and Barlow gave a 
splendid description of :the country — of its beauty, fertility, 
mildness of climate, and serenitjr of atmosphere ', and Eliza- 
beth g8t« it the name of Virginia. 

• 6. In 1585, Sir Walter»Haleigh fitted out a squadron of se- 
ven small vessels, with one hundred and eighty adventurers^, 
which saileiJ from Plimoulh, under the command of Sir Rich- 
ard Qreenville. This eolony was left on th« island of Roa- 
noke, under the care of Captain Lane ; but through bad man- 
agement, taming all their attention t%|ha search for gold and 
silver, they were soon assailed by a two-fold calai^ity — the 
hostility of the natives and the prospect of famine. Sir 
Francis Drake,' on his return from the West Indies, at the 
unanimons request of the colonists, carried tliem back to 
England, and thus ended the ill-conducted experiment, after 
a trial or nine mouths. Early in the following year, three 
more vessels arrived-at the same spot, with one hundred and 
fifty settlers; but misfortune pursued this infant settlement. 
The threatened Spanish armada engrossed ii^e attention of 
tj)e parent country, the colony received no supplies, and the 
inhabitants perished miserably by famine, or. by the hands of 
their surrounding enemieiM. 

6. Sir Walter Raleigh being engaged in other ambitious 
indertakings, so vast and various as were b^ond his power 
to accomplish, and becoming cold to the nnprofitable scheme 
of effecting settlements in America, assigned his interest in 
ihat country to Sir Thomas Smith and a company of mer- 
chants in London, i^n 1506. These wejee satisfied for the pre- 
sent to pursue a petty traffic with the natives, and made no 
attempt to take possession of the soil. 

7. But in the succeeding reiffti of James, who having con- 
cluded an amicable treaty with Spain, and terminated a te- 
ihous*war, the period was more auspicious for settlememts in 
America. The attention of the monarch was called to this 
subject by the efforts of ditiinguished geographexs and men 
ff science. James divided into districts ^f nearly equal extent, 
kiat portion of North America which stretches from the 34th 
«o the 45th degree of north latitude, excepting the territory 
of any other Christian prince or people already occupied ; 
•ne called the First, or South Colony, the other the Second, 
«r North C<^ony of Virginia. 

8. In 1606, he authorized, certain eentiemen^ mostly resi- 
dents of London, to settle in a limited district of the former : 
an equal extent of tKe latter he allotted to several jgenilemen 
of Bristol, Plymouth, and othex parts of the west ofEngHiiKL 
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These grants laid the 6rst fbiftdation of states which \\\ a 
few centuries were destined to become rivals to the mother 
country in wealth) in science, and in power. 

9. The supreme gY)vemment of the colonies was tested ia 
a council resident in England, to be nominated by the kin^^j 

. the subordinate jurisdiction in a ^wincil which was to reside 
«in Anerica, and also'tobe named by the crown, and to act 
conformably to its instructions. Whatever was required Tot 
their sostenancJ. or for the support of comrr^erce, he permit- 
«d to be shipped from England free of duty, during the spao^ 
of seven years; and as an incitement to industry, granted* 
them thejiberty of trading with other nations, appropriating 
tke duties to be laid on foreign traffic for tw^nty-oue years, 
ai a fand for their own exclusive benefit. 

10. A vessel of one hundred tons, and two barques, unldet 
Ike command of Captain Newport, sailed with one hundred 
aad five men, destined to remain in the country : among 
tbfse was a Mr. Percy, bfx>ther of the earl of Nojthumber- 
latd, and several officers who had serred with reputation in 
tb« preceding rei^n.' The first land that was discovered was 
a promontory, the southern boundary of the Chesapeake, 
April, MOT: this was named cape Henry, in honor of the 

' prttee of Wales. The spacious inlet was entered, and the 
ex]aedition coasted the southern shore, and up a river sixty 
miks, called by the native* Powhatan, to which theEnglisn 
^ave the name of Jantes RiTer, va honor of their sovereign. 
H^ a site was fixed for the infant settlement, which was 
named James Town. 

IL. Im^trudent in their conduct toward the natives, this 
feeble society was early involved in war. Scarcity of provi- 
sions introduced diseases; and in a few months half their 
ori^oal number were swept away, and the remainder left 
sickly and dejected. 

12i The government soon devolved on Captain John Smith, 
who %vas originally one of the council appomted by the king, 
but who had unjustly been deprived of his authority by the 
colonists. This gentleman, who was emphatically the fa- 
ther of Virginia, was a native of Lincolnshire: he had dis- 
tinguished himself in feats of courage and chivalry, particu- 
Wrly while engaged in 4be Hungarian army against the Turks. 
His undaunted temper, deeply tinctured with 't}ie romantic 
; spirit of the times, was happily adapted to the present trying 
situfttioa of the colony. « 

13. Soon after he had been called as their leader, while 
hanttng in the woods, he was attacked by two hundred In- 
dians, who poured in upon him a continued flight of arrows. 



After performing wopderf^ibfeiits, he suak in the> uooqttal 
contest, and was tqade a prisoner. Cbormecl hy his arts and 
hw valor, they released him from captivity. Afterwards he 
was beset by three hundred more of these feroeioas people, 
pursued into a marsh, and, after he had throws away his 
arms, which he could n(| linger use by reasoa of ihe cold, he 
was taken and carried in triumph to Po^hata% the princi^ 
pal chieftam of yicginia.., 

14. Here the doom of dieath was proiioi%iC^ upon him 
and he was ahoitt to receive the fatal blow^i^hen the favofiti 

g itiaghter of Powhatan, interposed in his behalf. This amia- 
ble child ^not then thirteen years of age) not ooly^preveiKd 
the execution of Smith by her entreaties 4M(id teara^ut causal 

t him to be setitft liberty, and sent him^from time to time, sea- 
sonable presents of provisioa$. 

15. The colony was n^ow reduced to thirty-eight persots. 
Soon after, however, succors arrived from England, and fta 
addition of one hundred new planters was added to their mm- 
ber. D4tt the culture of the land, and other usefu;! empUy- 
raents wiere ne^Iected^ in the futiie idea that gold had btea 
4[iiscoveY!ed issuing; frpm a small stream which emptied into 
James River. The effects of the delusion weresoiHI sevtns- 
]y felt in the prospect of approaching famine. In the |]0pe 
of obtaining relief, Smith, in^ apiall open hoot, and will a 
feeble creiv, went in search of ai^l from the Indians. 

16. In two different excursions, that occuffied upwar( of 
four months, he visited all the countries on the east»ra||knd 
western shores of the Chesapeake bay, entering the prinapal 
creeks, and tracing the rivers as far as their falls, and ob- 
tained a supply of food for the suffering colony. lit tkese 
tours, he sailed upwards of thre$ thousand miles, amidst al» 
most incredible hardships, and brought back with iiim an 
account of that "large tract of country, now i^oropehended 
in the two states of Virginia $md Maryland, so full and cor- 
rect, that his map is the original frpm which all subsequent 
delineations have been fomied until lately. 

17. About this period,.the old charter being found ineonve- 
nient and oppressive, a new cbarter was granted by James^ 
by which the boundaries of the colony were enlarg^ ; the 
council in Virgiuia was abolished, and the government vest^ 
ed entirety in one residing in London, the members of whick 
were to be <^osen by tlid proprietors, and these to nominate 
a governor, who was to reside in Virginia, and carry their 
orders into ttxecution, 

IS. Lord Delaware was at first appointed to this office; 
but as this nobleman could not imm^dintely leave Suglandi 
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the-^wer was vested ia Sir Tiotnas Gat«s and Sir George 
Somers, who were deapatclied Irom England with five hun-- 
dred planters. A violent hurricane separated the fleet'on 
Iheir way ; and the ships without the officers only arrived at 
James 1 own. Presently every thing was reduced to a state 
of anarchy; Captain Smith, at ontfe the shield and the sword 
€>f the colony, being disabled by an accidental explosion of 
gun-powderj^ the wretchedness wWch followed is beyond de- 
scription } aad lie arrival of Gales and Somers, who had 
been cast away im one of the Bermuda islands, although it 
saved the wretched survivors at Janes Town from immediate * 
death, was unable to preserve them till autumn. 

19* Nothing remained but to seek immediate assistance ; 
and with only sixteen days' provision, the colniy set sail^ in 
hopes of reaiching the banks of Newfoundland, and getting 
reUef. Bui before they had arrived at the mouth of the river 
they noet Lord Delaware, who brought a large supply of sus- 
tenance^ new settlers, and every thin^ requisite either for 
et^tivatton or-defeBse» Under the skilful administration of 
this nobleman, the colony began, once more, to afsume a 
promising ap})earance. He was succeeded by Sir Thomas 
Dale, yri0 concluded a treaty of friendship with the Powha- 
tans, one of the most powerful and warlike tribes of Virginia. 

20. Pocahontas, the amiable female who had preserved the 
life of Captain Smith, frequently visited the Englisli settle- 
llients ; and, during this intercourse, she was betrayed on 
board a vessel and tliere imprisonetl. Her father, who loved 
her with the most ardent affection, was oUiged to discontinue 
hostilities on such conditions as were dictated by his freache- 
roas eiiemy. She was afterwards solicited by Mr. Holfe, a 
respectable planter in marrii^e. . Powhatan consented, and 
the marriage was celebrated with extraordii^ry pomp. 
' 31. From this time, the most friendly intercourse subsist* 
ed between the cobnies and the Indians. Ivolfe and hif wife 
went to England, where, bv the introduction of Captain Smith 
Pocahontas was received by the court with the cesp^ct due 
to. her birth ; she was inf^tructed in the Chrisilan religion, and 
publicly baptized. AHoui returning to America, Pocahontas 
died at Grav^ei»d; leaving one son, from whom are sprung 
some of the most respectable families of Virginia. 

.22. Hitherto no iodwidual right of property io land was 
established -, all was holden and dtealt out in convmon. But 
tli« governor, in I&IG, divided a considerable extent of land 
into small lots, And granted one of these for ever'to each in- 
dividuah ^^^^ w|iich. period the colony rapidly extended. 
Tbe (tuUure of tobacoog since become the great staple of V'r- 
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ginia, was introduced; but Ifie ea^r demand for tlie article 
' in England, caused for some'time a scarcity ^f food in the 
colony. 

23. About this time, a Dutch 6hip from the coast of Guiviai, 
having sailed un James River, sold to the planters a part of 
her negroes ; which race ftas becij augmented in Vtrgmiaby 
sucbessive importations and by natural increase, till itforihf 
more thrtn one third part^f the population. 

24. In 1619, Sir George Yeardiy, the |oveniop, irnpeHed 
hv that popular spirit of freedom which Has ever been the 
characteri;stic of Americans, called the first general assembly 
which was held in Virginia. At this time eleven corpora- 
tions sent rejpresentativcs to the convention, whieb was per- 
mitted to assume legislative power, the'natural privilege of 
man. The supreme authority was lodged, partly in the go- 
vernor, partly m a council of state appointed by the compa- 
ny, and in a general assembly, composed of pepresentatives 
of the people. 

25. A natural eflect of the happy change *was an increase 
of agrli^ulrure. The company extended the trade of the co- 
lony to Holland and other countries. This measure pio- 
<!uced the first difference of sentiment between the <Sl^lony and 
the parent state. Jealous at seeing a commodity, (tobacco,) 
fur tvhich the demand was daily increasing, conducted to 
foreic^n ports beyond its control, thereby causing a diminu- 
tion of revenue, the latter endeavored to. check this colpnial 
enterprise, without considering that ' the restraint ^tas a 
breach of the sacred principles of justice. 

26. The suspicion of the monarch James was isoon toqM. 
and the charter, by decision of the king's bench was declarea 
forfeit and the conipany dissolved. Charles L adopted all 
his father's maaims in respect to Virginia, which, during a 
gre^part of his reign,,knew no other law that the royal will. 
But Hie cbloniats resisting, Charles yielded to the populur 
voice: he recalled Harvey, the obnoxious governor, and vp- 
pointed Sfr William Berlceley, k man of great aBilities, pru- 
dent, virtuous, and popular *, whose influence was directed in 
finally restoring to the people muchtbe same share in the 
government, as they had enjoyed previously to the tevoca- 
lion^of the charter. 

27. After the execution of the king, and the establishment 
of ilie commonwealth under Cromwell, through the inta- 
ence of ike governor, the colonists continued to adhere to 
their loyarty to the king. In 1€5l, the BBglish commoowealth 
took vigorous measures to reduce the Virginians to obedience. 
A numerous squadron, with land forces, was dispatciied for 
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thi^ purttose/ Berkeley resisted, bat was unable to maintain 
an equal contest, and was soon defeated. The people were, 
however, allowed to retain the privileg^es of citizens ; but 
Berkeley retired as a prirate oititen. 

28. CromweiPs parliament framed acts f»rohibiting ail in- 
tere«arse between the colonies and foreign states, and allow- 
ing no trade but in English shtpSi On the death of Matthews, 
the last ^ofprnor appointed by Cromwell, the Virgipians^ ^ 
burstoot ID ffew violence. They ealled Sir William Berke-* ' 
ley from his retirement, boldly erected the royal stan\lnr<i^ 
and- proclaimed Charles II., son of their late moojirch, to be 
their lawful sovereign. Charles was however s^oa placed 
on the throbe, and the Vtrginians were thus saved from the 
ehftsttsemeiit to which they- were exposed by their previous 
declaration in his favor. But the new king and parliaraent 
rewarded th«ir fidelity by increasing the restraints upon co- 
lonial commerce ! 

29. The number of inhabitants in Virginia in 1688, ex- 
ceeded sixty thousand ; and its population in the previous 
twenty-<eight years was doubled. In 1691, the c<»lege of 
William and Mary was founded. To aid in its erection 
and euppdrt, the sovereigns whose name it bears, gave nearly 
two thousand pounds out of their private fKtrse, and granted 
twenty th<mf>«nd acres of land, and a duty on tobacc#, for 
its further encouragement* 

QlTCSnONS. 

When vnA by whom wan Amerieft dtecover^d 1 

% whma and wh«n ww ihe continent of Kr>nh Americft discovered % 

On what account did Virginia derive its natne 1 

Who made the first attemm to coiontifie this pcirt o1 t^e continent t 

lb whom did Sir Waiter Raieif h ailerwards xeatiri )ii« interest in the eotui* 

Prom what did Jamea Riv^r taire Its name ? 

On what aecottRt did Oai<tarn John Smith. 'OJIllito hto fitwt release ficDin the 
ladiemsl W 

Whjo effected hia aeCond relftaae from themT 
' On whacaecpunt wu the ciXltlvttiMi of the aoi neglected bjc the first coio^ 

Distal 

What is the history of Pocahontas subesqaent to her saving the life of Cap* 
tahi Smith t 

Wiio firat i^roiifht the Afrfeain nefreea hKo tliia nait of the coontTy ? 

What part did tne Virginians talte in relation to the Revolution ofthe mother 
country under Cromwell ? 

Wbat was the population of Vlrgioia. in IC861 ^ 



SECTrOI* II. 

Settlement of Mas9achusetts» 

1 . Thb partition of the groat terntory of Virginia into North 
and South colonies, has already bjeen mentiouad. Still more 
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feeble were the operations of the Plyreouth conipaDy^ to 
whom was assigned ihe conduct of the northern division, al- 
though animated by theriieai ot Sir Johnr Popham, chief jua% 
tic^of England, Sir Fernando Gorges, and other public 
spirited gentlemen of the west. » > 

2. In ihe year 1607, the same in which James Town was 
founded, a small settlement was eommenced on the river S»- 
ead^hpc, now called. the Keonebee ; but this hm sopii aban- 
doned. Some fishing vessipis vistited Cape Cod feveral times ; 

* /imonff them, one conunanded by Captain Smith, who pe- 
turned mfkh a high-<wrought description of the coast and 
country, exhibiting a map of the bays, harbors, dbo., on 
which be inacribed '^New England ;*' the Prince of Wales, 
delighted' with the representations of Smith, immediately 
eonnrmed th» name. 

3. To the operations (^ religion, ratiier than to the ^lesiM 
of pecuniary emolun^ent, are the various settlements of New 

: England indebted for their origin. The sacred rights of eon- 
science and of private judgment were not then properly <w- 
derstood ; nor was the charity and mutual forbearance taoght 
Chrisiians by their divine ^Jastar, pmclised in any country. 
Every churcn employed the hand of power in suppomng its 
own doctrines, and opposing .the tenets of another. 
4k In refortiiing^ the ntuals and exterior sya^bols of the 
, church of England, Elizabeth, lest by too wide a departure 
from the Romish church, she might alafm^the populace, had 
. allowed many of the ancient ceremonies to reman unaltered. 

' With several of these a large number of her subjects being 

dissatisfied, they wished to address their Creator according 
to their own opinions, but were subjected to very rigorous 
penalties. . « 

5. Those who dissented from ihe established churoh ob- 
tainfid the general naapr of Puritaiu, a term applied to them 
because they i^i^i^ed for a purer form of discipline and wor- 
ahip. Among The most popular and strenuous declaimers 
against the established church, were the Brownists, a sfetf 
formed about 1581, by Robert Brown, who afterwards re- 
nounced his principles of *«eparatioif( and took orders in the 
church against which he had so loudly declaimed. The Rev* 
JohV Robinson, the father of the mat settlem«n| of If ew 
England, is said to have, been a follower of Brown, but after- 
wards renounced the ^n^iples of the Brownists, and be- 
came the founder of a new se<^, denominated Independents. 

6. Mr. Robinson affirmed that all Christian congregations 
were so many independent religious societies, that had a rip^ht 
to be governed by their own laws^ independent of any foreign 
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jurUilictioii. Being pereecated in England, he, witib many 
others embracing hts opintonii, removed to Holland, where 
they formed churches upon their own principles. Remaining 
Ihere some years, the society wer^ -desirous to remove to 
some other place : they turned their thoughts to America, 
and applied to James, who, though he refused to ^ive them 
any positive assurance of toleration, seems to hare intimated 
some promise of passive indulgence. 

7. They reidily procured a tract of land from the Ply-^ 
mouth Company. One hundred and twenty ptrsons sailed 
from Plymouth in 1620, their destination being Hudson's 
river : by soqy treachery of the Dutch, who theQr contem- 
plated, and aWerwards effected a settlement at that place, 
they were carried to the north, and laarded on Cape Cod, the 
eleventh of November of that year. 

8. Th^y chose for their residence a place called by the 
Indians Patuxet, to which they gave the name of New Ply- 
mouth. Before spring, half their number were cut off by 
famine or disease. In a few days after they landed, Captain 
8tandish was engaged in skirmishing with the Indians ; 
and the many disasters which followed, together with the 
implacable hostility of the*iiidians, which tilways has sub- 
sisted, are perhaps more owing to the imprudence of the first 
settlers, thati to the bad disposition of the natives. 

9. This colony, like that of Virginia, at fii^s^ held tWeir 
goods and property in common ; and their progress was re- 
tarded as well by this circumstance, as by the impulse of 
imaginary inspiration, which regtrtated all the?P actions. At 
the end of ten years, these well-meaning people, when they 
became incorporated with their more powerful neighbors of 
Massachusetts Bay, did not exceed three hundred. 

lOi In the year 1629, Mr. White, a nonE*conformi?!tminister 
at Dorchester, having formed ai) association, purchased from 
the Plymouth company a pact extending in length irom 
three miles north of* Merriraac river, to three miles south of 
Charles river, and in breadth from tiie Atlantic to the South- 
ern ocean ; and obtained a charter from Chafles, similar to 
that given to the two Virginian companies by James. Five 
ships were fitted out, Otf board of which were embarked up- 
wards of three hundred souls, amongst whom were several 
eminent §on-conforming ministers. 

11. On their arrival, they found the remnant of a small 
party that had left England the |frlceding yf ar, under the 
conduct of Mr. Endicott, who had been appointed by his 
companions deputy governor. They were settled at rf place 
called by the Indians Naumke^g, to which he had given the 
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scripture name of Salem. The new colonists immediately 
formed a ch«rch, cle<^1ed a pastor, teacher, and elder, disre- 
garding the intentions of the kmg. They disencumbered 
Bieir public worship of e Very superfluous ceremony, and re** 
dueed it to the lowest standard of Calvtrttetie simplicity. 

12. But much as we respect Jthat noble spirit which ena- 
bled them to part with their native soil, we must condemn 
the persecuting spirit of the eolonists themselves. Sonie ol 
t^ie colonists, retaining a high veneration for th^-ritual of Uie 
clmreh of E|igland, refuse^ to join the colonial stafte esta- 
bliahment, and assembled separately to worship ; Eiidicott 
called befpre him two of the principal o^i^rs, expelled 
them from the colony, and sent them home inlhe first ships 
returning to England. - 

13. The government of the colony was feoon transferred to . 
America, and vested in those membersr of tlie company who 
should reside there. So\m Winthrop \^as appointed govern- 
or, and Thomas Diidley deputy governor, with eighteen as- 

I jslstants. In the course of the-next year, 1630^ fifteen hundred 

persons arrived in Massachusetts from England, amongst 

whom ware several distinguished families, some of them in 

«easy, and others in affluent ciscumstances ; and Boston, 

Charlestown, DcHrchester, Roxbury, and other towns were 

settled. i. • 

14 The fir^ general court, held at Charlestown, ventured 
to deviate from their charter in a^ matter of great moment : a 
law was passed, declaring that none shotlld be freemen, or be 
entitled to anjpfehare in the government, except those wh© 
had been received as members of the church. v 

15. Theiianatical spirit continued to increase. A minister 
of Salem, named Rogjer Williams, having conceived an aver- 
sion to the cross of St. George, a symbol in the English stand- 
4 ard, declaimed agahist it with great vehemence, as a relic of 
superstition ; and Endicott, in a transport of zeal, cut out the 
cross from the eaasign displayed l^efore the governor's gale 
This frivolous matter divided the colony ; but the matter 
was at length compromised by retaining the cioss in the en- 
signs of forts and vessels, and erasing it from, the colorl^ of. 
the militia. 

. Q^ufsariONsu 

Wlmt was the orisin of the Plymouth colony 1 • 

When WBS the HettTennfnt made 7 

Of kowmanv pur^ns did tfiOhciMony at flrat conFtiat? 

Of how many di^ consist ten years afterwardal ' 

ilow n^y eoiig^nts came to Mas8ach«i6etur in th« year lG30't 
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aBCTIOSi lU. * 

SeiUemenl of Rlwle hUmd^ Connecticut^ New HampBfut^ 
Meaner Mcuylandy and Nat'ih and Soudi Ccu'olhuu 

1. In 1696, Roger WiUiuns was banished Aroiii Salem; and, 
a0cx>mpanied by many of his hearers, the exile went soutti, 
piurehased a tiact df land of the juiiives, to which he gave*. 
.he name of Providmic^ and a Mr. Coddington, vUh severity- 
six others, exiled from Boeton, botrglit a fertile island on Nar- 
raganset Bay, that acquired the name of Rhode Island, i Mr. 
Coddington ehibraced the sentiments of Uie Quakers, or 
Friends; he received a charter £rom the British parliament, 

^ in which it was ordered, that " none were ever to be molested 
for any difference of opinion in religious matters:" yet, the 
very first asserabiy convened under this authority, excluded 
Roman Catholics from voting at elections) and from every 

. Office in the government ! 

2. 1*0 similar causes tfie state of Connecticut is indebted 
for its origin. Mr. Hooker, a favorite minister of Massachu- 
setts, wiUi about one hundred families, after a fatiguhig 
march, fettled pn the western side of ^he river Connecticut, 
andJaid the foundation of Hartford, Springfield, and Weathers 
field. Their right to this territory was disputed by the Dutch, 
who had settled at the mouth of the Hhdson, and by the hJrds 
Sa;ir-and-Seal and Bjpook. The Dutch were soon expelled , 
and the others uniting with the colony, all wen^ mcorporated 
by a royal charter. 

3. New Hampshire was first settled In the spring of 1623, 
under the patronage of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Captain John 
Mason, and several others, who sent over 0«a'id Thompson, 
a Scot, Edward and William Hilton, and a number of people, 
furnished with the requisite supplies. One company landed • 
at a place^called Little Harbor ; the others settled at Dover. 
Mr. Wheelwright, a cleiigyman, banished from Massachusetts, 
founded Exeter in 163S. 

4. Maine was not permanently Settled until 1635. Gorges 
obtained a grant of this territory, which remained under its 
owrn government «ntil 1652, when its soil and jurisdiction. 
as far as the middle of Casco Bay, was cls^med by M^sq 
chusett«i. * 

5. The mutual hostility of the English' and Indians ^rom- 
menced with the first settlement ; Im it was not until the 
year 1637, that a systematic warfare was begnn. T^ Pe 
quods, who brought into the field more than a thoosanGTwar- 
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riors, were exterminated in a few months by the combined 
troops of Massachusetts and Connectieut. In the night, the 
Pequods were attacked, near the head of Mistic, by the Con- 
necticut troops and Narraganset tndians, commanded by 
Captain Mason v-in a few momenta, live or six hundred lay 
gasping in their blood, or were silent in the arms of death. 
" The darknesaof the forest," observes a New Eneiand au- 
thor, ^Mhe blaze of the dwellings, the ghastly looks of the 
dead, the groans of the dytap; the shrieks of the women and 
chil<ven, and.the yells o( the frieodlf sa?iiges, presented « 
scene of sublimity and terror indescribably dreadful." 

6. In 1043, an alliance for mutaal defease was/ormed be- 
tween the New England celeries, excepting Rhode Island, 
which Massachusetts was unwilling to admit. This alliance 
continued until the charters were annulled by James the 
Second. 

7. Up to 1638, twenty-one thousand British subjects had 
settled in New England ; and the country had begun to ex- 

^tend the fisheries, and to export com and lumber to the Wesf^ 
Indies. In 1656, the persecution of the Quakers was at its 
height. A number of these inoffensive people having arrived 

' in ihe Massachusetts colony, from England and Barbadoes, 
and given offense to the clergy of the established church by 
the novelty of their religion, were imprisoned, and by the 
first opportunity sent away. 

• 8. A law was passed, which prohibited masters of ships 
from bringing Q.uaker$ into Massachusetts, and themselves 
from coming tifere, under a graduated penalty, rising, in case 
of a return from banishment to death. In consequence, 
several were hanged ! These proceedings are still the more 
reprehensible and remarkable, when contrasted with a pre- 
vious declaration of their government, which tendered " nos- 
pTtality and succor to all christian strangers, %ii>S from 
wars, famine, or the tyranny of persecution." The Ana- 
!baptists were also persecuted ; many were disfranchised, 
and some were banished. 

9. On the accession of James II., several of the New Eng- 
land colonies were deprived of their charters ; but these, with 
various unimportant modifications, were restored after the 
revolution. Sic William Phipp«i, a native of Maine, who 
rose^ wealth snid power in a manner the most extraordina- 
rv, was the first governor of Massachusetts under the new 
charter. Witki a force of seven hundred men, he wrested 
from die French, L^Acadie, now called Nova Scotia. He 
after ward S4tnaati an unsuccessful attempt on Q^iebec, with 
the loss of one thousand men. 
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10. The new charter, whilst it curtailed the liberties, ex- 
'tended the territory of Massachusetts ; to it were now annex- 
ed New Plymouth, Maine, and Nova Scotia, with ail the 
country between the latter and the river. St. Lawrence; also 
Elizabeth Islands, Marthas Vineyard, and Nantucket. The 
people, however, had just reason to complain that they no 
longer chose their governor, under whose control was the 
militia, and who levied taxes without their consent, and 
tried capital offences. 

11. About this, time the pillam of society were shaktn to 
the foundation, in and about Salem, by imaginary witch-- 
craft. The delusion commenced in Salem villagejtiow Dan- 
gers, in the family of Rev. Samuel Paris. Two young girls, 
one a daughter of Mr. Paris, aged 9,. the other a niece, agea 
11, were ajfected with singular nervous disorders, which, as 
they baffled the skill of the physician, were thought to pro- 
ceed from an " evil hand." The children were believed by 
the neighbors to be bewitched, and the belief, sanctioned by 
the opinion of the physician, became general throughout the* 
vicinity. 

12. The more the girls were noticed and pitied, the more 
smgular and extravagant was their conduct. Upon the ad- 
vice of the neighboring ministers, two or three private Jasts 
were first ke\M ; afterwards a public one in the village and 
other congregations ; and finally, the general court appointed 
a fast through the colony. This course gave the occurrences 
a solemn aspect, and probably contributed to the public cre- 
dulity, till the supposed witchcraft had extended throughout 
a grsjat part of the county of Essex. The infatuation pre- 
vailed from March to October, 1692, during which time 
tv^enty persons, men and women, were executed. It was 
then that suspicion roused from its lethargy ; coi^emnation 
ceased; the accusers were silent; those under sentenct 
were reprieved, and afterwards pardoned. 

13. In the years 1627, '3S, '63, and '70, New England ex- 
perienced violent earthquakes. In the year 1038, Harvard 
College, near Boston, the oldest seminary of learning in the 
United States, was founded. Four hundred pounds were 
voted to it by the general court ; and this sum was nearly 
doubled by a bequest from Mr. John Harvard, a minis^r of 
Charlestown. This institution is now the most richly en 
dowed of all the American colleges, 

14. Yale College, at New Haven, was fifcnded in 1701, 
ten years after that of William and Mary, in VimrinM; and 
Dartmouth College, in New Hampshire, was founSed m 17G9. 
The first printing press established in tlie British colonies 

16 
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^as in 1639}^. Cambridge, superintended by Stephen Daye;; 

* but erected dSiefly at tiie expense of Mr. Glover, an English 
clergyman, who died on his passage to America. 

15. Maryland, the first colony that, from its beginning, 
was directly ffoverned as a province of the British empire, 
was founded by Sir George Calvert, baron of Baltimore in 
Ireland, a Roman Catholic nobleman, born in England. He 
iSrst went to Virginia ; but meeting an unwelcome reception 
there, on account of his religion, he fixed his attention to the 
landt north of the Potomac, and obtained a grant of th^m 
from CTharles I. This country was called Maryland, in 
honor of the queen, Henrietta Maria. 

-^16. The religious toleration established by the charter, the 
first draiitdf which is said to have been written by Sir George 
himself, is honorable to his memory. The grant wa^ given 
to his eldest son, Cecilius, who succeeded to his titles ; but 
Leonard Calvert^^brother to Cecilius, was the first governor, 
and made the first stand, at ^n island in the Potomac, which 
*he named St. Clement's, in 1633. He made several pur- 
chases of the Indians, with whom he cultivated a constant 
friendship, as well on the Pott}umc as on both shores of the 
Chesapeake. 

l"^ Never did any people enjoy more happiness than the. 
inhabitants of Maryland. Whilst Virginia harassed all 
who dissented from the English church, and the northern 
colonics all who dissented from the puritans, the Roman 
Catholics of Maryland, a sect who in the old world never 
professed the doctrine of toleration, received and protected 
their brethren of every christian church, and its population 
was rapidly increased. 

18. About the middle of the seventeenth century, some 
em igrant% chiefly from Virginia, began a settlement in the 

* >tounty of Albemarle ; and soon afterwards, another estab- 

lishment was commenced at Cape Fear, by adventurers from 
RJassachusetts. These were held togetner by the laws of 
nature without any written code, for some time. But Charles 
n. compelled the colonists to become subservient to his 
rule, and granted to Lord Clarendon and others the tract of 
land which now composes North and South Carolina ; per- 
fect freedom in reliffion was granted in the charter. 

1^ The first settlement was placed under the command 
of Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, who assigned 
his authority tb Mr. Drummond. In 1671, the proprietors 
ex^n^d thef^ settlements to the banks of Ashley and Coop- 
er rivers, where Charlestown now stands; ana eventually 
this became the separate slate of South Carolina. The culture 
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cotton commenced here in 1700, a^d that cf indigo in 

48. 



QUESTIONS. 

What led to Uie first settlement of Rhode Island and Providence plantations 1 
Who laid the foundation of Hartford, Springfield, and Weathersfleld T 
When aiKl by whoai waa New Hainpahire first aetU^d 1 
When did a systematic warfare commence between the English and Indians I 
What number of British subjects had settled in New England up to 1638 1 
What instances of religious persecution took place in MasaadiuMtti about 
the middle of the Uth^euturj 1 
Where and what were the particniars of the Salem witchcraft 1 
When was Harvard college founded 1 ' * 

From whom did Maryland derive iu namei and by whom waa U flrft settled 1 



SECTION IV. 

Settlement of New York, New Jersey^ Pennsylvania^ Dela* 

ware^ and Georgia^ 

1. New York was first settled by the Datch, and was by them 
held for about half a century. It was howerer claimed by 
Enirland as the first discoverer. Peter -Stuyvesant, the thirj 
and last Dutch governor, began his administration in 1647, 

>and was distins^uished no less for his fidelity than his vigi* 
lance. In 1664 the colony surrendered to the English ; and 
- the whole territory now comprising New York, New Jersey, 
together with Pennsylvania, Delaware, and a part of Con- 
necticut, was assigned by Charles II. to his brother the Duke 
of York. The Dutch inhabitants remained ; Stuyvesant re- 
tained his estate, and died in the colony. The country was 
governed by the duke's officers until 1688; when representa- 
tives of the people were allowed a voice in the legislature. 

2. In 1664, the Duke of York sold that part of his grant 
now called New Jersey to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. It had previously been settled by liOllanders. 
Swedes, an^ Danes. The county of Bergen was the fir^ 
inhabited ; and very soon the towns of Elizabeth, Newark, 
Middletown, and Shrewsbury, were settled. The college, 
originally established at Newark, was, in 1748, finally fixed 
at Princeton: its chief benefactor was Governor Belcher. 
Among the governors of New Jersey was the celebrated Bar- 
clay, author of the Apology for the Quakers, of which sect 
a large number had established themselves there. 

3. Pennsylvania was founded by William Penn, son of a 
distinguished admiral of the same name. Prom principle 
this excellent man joined the Quakers, then In obscure and 
persecuted sect. As one of the members, and p pifacher, 
renn was repeatedly imprisoned ; but he pleaded his own 
cause with great boldness, and ^cured his own acquittal 
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ffdm an iade^iftdcnt jury-, who with Ifimself were imprisoi^ 
'ed until an unjust penalty was paid. 

• 4. In 1631, he purchased of Charles the tract now called 
Pennsylvania, for an ac(][uitta|ice of sixteen thousand pounds 
due to his father: and soon after, he obtained from the Duke 
of York a conveyance of the town of New Castle, with the 
country which now forms the state of Delaware. The first 
colony, which were chieily of his own sect, began their set- 
tlement above the confluence of the Schuylkill and Delaware 
rivers In Augast, 1682, this amiable man embarked, with 
about two thousand emigrants, and in October, arrived in the 
Delaware. 

5. Besides his own people, he was aided in the first settle- 
ment by#wedes, Dutch, Finlandcrs, and other English. The 
first legislative assembly was held at Chester, at that time 
called Upland. Among the first laws was one which de- 
clared '^ that none, acknowledging one God, and living 
peaceable in society, should be molested for his opinions or 
his practice ; nor be compelled to frequent or maintain any 
ministry whatever." Philadelphia was begun in 1683, and 
in 1699, it contained seven hundred houses, and about fbpr 
thousand inhabitants. 

6. ^During the first seventy years of this settlement, no 
instance occurred of the Indians killing unarmed people. 
The wise and good man, Penn, made every exertion and sa- 
crifice to promote the peace and prosperity of his favorite 
colony; and between the persecution he had to encounter in 
England, and the difilculties in Pennsylvania, his life was a 
continued scene of vexation — his private fortune was materi- 
ally injured by the advances he made — he was harassed by 
his creditors, and obliged to undergo a temporary deprivation 
of his peri|)nal liberty. 

' *■ 7. He died in London, in 1718, leaving an inheritance to 
nis children ultimately of immense value, which they en- 
joyed until the revolution, when it was assigned to the com- 
monwealth- for an equitable sum of money. In the interval 
between 1730 and the war of the revolution, in this slate, 
there was a great infiux of emigrants, principally from Ger- 
many and Ireland ; and these people early brought the 
useful arts and manufactures into Pennsylvania. To the 
Germans she is indebted for the spinning and weaving of 
linen and woolen cloths ; to the Irish, for various trades 
indispensable to useful agriculture. 

8. E^laxnare was first settled in 1627, by the Swedes and 

TFinlanders, and the colony bore the name of New Sweden* 

It Was afterwards conquered by the Dutch from New Yori^ 
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and remained subservient to that coiooy, until it passed in* 
to the hands of the English. ( 

9. Georgia was the last settkd of the thirteen colonies that 
reroUed from Britain, It received its name from Greorge II. 
In November, 1732, ooehundred and sixteen persons embarked 
at Gravesend, under Oglethorpe ; and early in the ensuing year 
arrived at Charleston. From this port they proceeded to their 
destined territory, and laid the ibundation of Savannah. 

10. The Spaniards laid claim to this territory, and made 
extensive preparations to attack it. But through the finesse 
of Oglethorpe, in practising an innocent deception, their 
plans were defeated. For many years^ this settlement Ian 
goished from a variety of causes. General Oglethorpe was 
distinguished as a soldier, a statesman, and a philtjMhrojpist. 
At the begionin|; of the American revolution, he was offered 
the command of the British army in America, but this from 
principle he declined. After the contest was decided, ht 

• died at the age of ninety-seven years, being the oldest gene* 
ral in the British service. 

» QUESTIONS. 

By whom was New York first settled! 

When was it surrendered to the English 1 

Ry whom, and under what clrcuoi«tAQce«s was PettisylvanU tettM. 

WUeii, aiid by whom, was Georgia sottledl 

SECTION V, 

War with France and conquest of Canada, 

1. Nearly coeval with the first English settlement « 
James Town, in Virginia, was the establishment of a Frenea 
colony at»Q,uebec, on the great riv^ St. Lawrence. The 
question of boundary between England and Fraace, ha4 
long been a subject of unavailing negotiatio]^ Franca 
besides having Canada in the north, had also disoorered anJ 
settled on tlie Mississippi in the south ; and in 1753, she 
strove, by a military chain, the links of which were to be 
formed by ontposts stretching along the Ohio and the Vakes 
to connect these two extremities, and thus restrain tht 
Britii»h colonists to a small territory on the Atlantic oceat 
if not entirely expel them from the country. 

2. The question of jurisdictioa remained to be decided bf 
the sword. Repeated complaints of violence, having come 
to the ears of the €k>venior of Virginia, he determmed to 
send a suitable person to the French commiHlder at Fort Dq 
Q^iesne, (now Pittsburgh,) demanding the reason of his hos 
tile proceedings, and insisiing that be should evacuate the 
fort which he Ind recently ereMd. For this lyrdaaas an* 
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dertaking, Greorge Wa«hingt<m, a major of militia, then lit- 
tle more 4han' twenty-one years of age, oflFered his services. 
- 3. The execation of this t«Bk seems to have been accom- 
plished with all that prudef «e and courage, which were so 
eminently displayed by this hero in after life. At imminent 
peril, being waylaid and fired 'at by the Indians, he not only 
faithfully accomplished the errand on which- he had been sent, 
but gained extensiye information^f the distances and bear* 
ings of places, and of the number, size, and strength of nearly 
all the enemy's fortresses. 

4. The reply of the French commander brought matters 
to a crisis; and in 1764, the Virginia assembljr orgaaized a 
regiment, to support the claims of tlie English ©ver the ter- 
ritory intlispute : of this regiment a Mr. Fry was appointed, 
colonel, and the yomig Washington lieutenant-colonel. Coi. 
Fry dying, the comma od of the whole devolved on Wash- 
ington. The French having been strongly reinforced, Wash- 
ington was obliged to fall back^-was attacked in works which'* 
he had not time to complete, and, after a brave defense, was 
obliged to capitulate, — the enemy allowing him to march out 
with the honors of war, and retire unmolested to the inha- 
bited parts of Virginia. 

5. .The next year, 1755, General Braddock was sent from 
Europe to Virgmia, with two regiments, where he was join- 
ed by as many provincials as made his force amount to twen- 
ty-two hundred. Braddwck was a brave man, but lacked 
that courtesy which cotild conciliate the Americans, and that 
modesty which should profit froiii the knowledge of those 
who better knew the ground over which he was to pass, and 
the mode of French and Indiah warfare, than (limself. He 
pushed on incaotiously, nntii within a few miles of fort D« 
Quesne, ha fell into an ambush of French aad^ Indians. 

6. In a short time, Washington, who acted as aid toBrad- 
w>ck, and whose duty- called him to be on horseback^ was the 
•nly person mounted whe was left alive, or not wounded. 
The van of the army was foiced back,.aud the whole throws 
Ato-ccmfusion. The slaughter was dreadful. Braddock was 
mortally wounded. What was remarkable, the p^vlacial 
iroops preserved their order, and covered the retreat under 
Washington ; while the regulars broke their ranks, and could 
lot be rallied. 

1. Three successive campaigns procured notliing but ex- 
pense and disvppoiiitment lo the English. With an inferior 
force, the French had succeeded in every campaign ; and 
gloomy apprehensions were entertained as to the destiny of > 
the Britisih .colonies. Buft kk 1756, a change of ministry ia 
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Kogland look pkc«« William Pitt was placed at thi helm« 
To d^air, succeeded hqjo^ ; and to hope, victAy. Suppli^a 
were granted with liberality, ^d gi?en without reluctanc^ 
loldiers enlisted freely, and iqpht w^th enthusiasm. 

S. In a short titne the Freuchweit dispossessed, not only 
of all the territories im dispute, but of Clueltec, and her an- 
cient province of Canada ; s^ that all which remained to her 
of her numerous settlements in North America, was New^ 
Orleans, with a few plantations on the Mississipni. Full of 
youth and spirit, the gallant General Woj^rho led the £u- 
« ropean and colonial troops to victory, fell omre the walls of 
Q,aehec,in the moment of success. In 1762, hostilities hav- 
ing raged nearly eight years, a general pe^e was concluded 7 
France cedecT Canada, and Spam relinquished, as the price of 
recovering Havana, which had been takem by the Bl'itish, 
both the Floridas to Great Britain. 

auEsnoKs. 

\VIiat setllctnentshad the Freach ki Aii)cric«1 

In what way iih\ Fiunce endeavor to confine the EbgUih within narrow lim- 
Its, or to drive fhem from the continent 1 

When and what luettHHi did the ViiiriaM Msembljr adopC to lupport the £of* 
Csh claittis over tlie disputed territory 1 

i Whrn and with what force wax General Briuldock teot over to inpport these 
daiuieY 

What wan the success of Braddock's ejcpediUon 1 

How many camiiaii; ns were attended only with expense sad dlssftpolatment 
10 the En^Kah 7 

VVIiat l^d to a ehanipe in EnfrUsh prosper tsl 

What celebrated English |eueral was killed in the ctpture of Qnebec 1 

SECTION VI. * 

Difficulties between Great Britain and the Colonies^ and 
the consequent War of the Revolution, 

1. Altbough the American colonies had principally con- 
tributed to the great extension of the power of Great Britain, 
co-operating with the vigilance of more than four hundred 
cruisers on the sea, and furmshing more than tv/enty-four 
thousand soldiers ; yet the latter regarded her plantations as 
mere instruments m her hands, dn the contraryr, the high 
sentiments of liberty and independence nurtured in the co- 
lonies from their local situation and habits, were increased 
by the removal of hostile neighbors. Ideas favorable t(|^ in- 
dependence increased ; and whilst combustible materials were 
eoilecting in the new world^a brand to enkmdle them was 
* preparing in the old. ^ ^ •. ^ 

sL la 1765, nndef the aiiipie^a^ of ti^ miaistery George 
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Orenvule, the obnoxious ^tamp act passed in the Brkish par- 

tnient;— by Vhioh the instrumej^s of writing in dnjly use 
re to be null an4 void, unHes, executed on paper or parch- 
ment stamped with a^peqiii^diHy : law documents, leasee 
deeds and indentures, dlw^apers and advertisemeDts, alni&- 
nacs and jnmjtnlets, executed and p#nted in America, — all 
must contribute to the British Ifieasury. 

3. The bill did not pass without the decided opposition of 
patriots in the British legislature, who foretold the resul'^and 
who declared^|4 the colonies beinof planted fty British op- 
pression, and Mmng assisted the mother country, the Brother 
bad no claim on the child to derive from it arfiienue. The 
bill did not take effect until seven months after Its passage; 
thus giving the colonists an oppoctunity of leisurely exami* 
uiugnnd view3il|f the subject on every side. 

4^ vThey were struck with silent consierBation ^ Jbut the 
voice of opposition was first heard in Virginia^i. Patrick 
Henry, on the 20th of May, hrought into the hpuje of bur- * 
gesses in that colony, a number of resolutions, which were 
adopted, and which concluded with declaring, " That every 
individual, who, by speaking or acting, should assert or main- 
tain that anv person or body of men, except the general as- 
sembly of tlie province^, had any right to impQ:se taxatioi^. 
there, should be deemed an enemy to his majesty's colony." 

5. These resolutions \Vere immediately disseminated 
through the other provinces, — the tongues and the pens d 
we)i-iuformed men labored in the holy (^ause, — the fire of liber- 
ty blazed forth from the press. The assembly of Massachusetts 
passed a«resolution in favor of a continental congress, and 
fixed Q^ day for its meeting at I^ew-Yofk, in October. The 
other colonies, with the exception of four, accepted the iarita- 
tion, and assembled at tlie appointed place. Here they agreed 
on a declaration of their rights. There was, however, a 
considerable degree of timidity evinced in this congress. — 
The boldest and most impressive aEgumeati^ were onered by 
James Otis of Massachusetts. 

6. The time arrived for the act to take effect ; and the arer^ 
Bion to it was expressed in still stronger terms througbeut 
the colonies. By acomxMon eonsent^ its provisions were die* 

* regarded, and business was eenducted, in defiance of the par- 
liament, as if no stamp act was hi "^existence : asBOtiations 
wen formed against importing British mamifactures until 
th^ law should be repealed 4 and lawyers were prohibited 
from instituting any action fbrmoney aae io^my i&habilaai * 
of ^ins^land. .^ 

7. The spnrited eondactof the c<^akts afiectiiig Uie in- 
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to^ests of the British merchants, had the desired effect. 
Waravdiscussions took fitfice in the British parliament, m^ 
the ablest speakers in both liocftes denied the justice of taP- 
iog tlie colonies. The oppoaiMn could not bt withstood ; 
and in March, 1766, the law w5s repealed. Simultaneously, 
iiowever, witih repealing this act, the Briflsh Parliament 
passed another, declaring 1^0, the British parliament had a 
right, to make laws binding the colonies in all cases what- 
ever ; and soon after another bill was passed, imposing in 
the colonies duties on glass, paper, painters^ colors, and tea. 

8. The fire of opposition was now rekindled with addition- 
al ardor, by. ike same principle, exhibited in its new form.— 
The best t^ents throughout the colonies were engaged in 
the public prints and in pamphlets, to work up the public feel- 
ing against the arbitrary measures of the British parliament. 
Kew associations were formed to suspend the importailon ot 
British taanufactures. The Massachusetts assembly, having 

* passed resolutions to this effect, drew forth the hxarked dis- 
pleasure of the crown ; and, on their refusal to cancel their 
lesoiuiionsi, were dissolved. 

9. In 1768, Mr. Hancock's sloop Liberty was seized at 
Boston, for not entering all the wines she had brought from 
Madeira : this inflamed the populace to a high degree of re- 
sentment. Soon afterwards, t\yo British regiments, and 
some armed vessels, were sent to Boston, to assist the reve- 
nue officers. The parliament, encouraged by the expectation 
ot quelling the refractory by their areas, continued to dissolve 
the apposing assemblies ; but the colonies remained firm in 
their purposes. , " 

10. Lord North succeeded the Duke of Grafton, as British 
premier in 1770; aiwl the act was repealed imposing a duty 
on ghiss, paper, and painters* colors ; but that on tea was re- 
tained. Some slight prospect of allaying the difficulties suc- 
ceeded. But on the second of March an aflray took place in 
Boston, between a private soldier and an inhabitant. This 
was succeeded, in a few>days afterwards, by a mob meeting 
a party of British soldiers under arm?*, who were dared to 
fire, and who at length did fire, and killed five persons. The 
captain who commanded, and the troops who fired, were 
afterwards tried for ipurder, ai)d acquitted. 

11. Things continued 'iu this mode of partial irritation 
until 1773, when the British East Jndia Company wereau- 
thorized to export their tea to all places, free <»f duly. As iMs 
would edable them to sell that article cheaper in America^ 
-.with the government exactions, than they had before sold it 
without them, it was confidently calculated that teas might 
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be extensively disposed of in the colonies. Large cons^^ 

fats of tea were sent to varioas jports, and agents a^ppoint 
for its disposal. » * 

12. The (^pnsignees^ in Mineral places, were compelled to 
relinquish theicappointfnents^ Popular vengeance prevented 
the landing at New York or Philadelphia. In Boston it was 
otherwise. The tea for the suBsly of that port was consign- 
ed to the sons and particular Inends of Governor Hutchin- 
son. The tea was landed by the strenuous exertions of the 
governor and consignees. !But soon a party oftnen, dressed 
as Indians, boarded the tea ships, broke open the cargoes^ 
and threw the contents into the sea. 

. 13. Enraged against the people of Boston, the parliament 
resolved to take legislative vengeance on'that devoted town. 
Disregarding tht (ora^s of the British constitution, by which 
none«( are to be punished without trial, they passed a bill, 
clo:$ing, in a ^oimercial sense, its port: its custem house 
and trade were soon after removed to Salem. The charter 
of the colony WUs new modelled, so that the whole executive 
goyernrnent was taken from the people, and the nomkiatioa 
to all important offices vested in thexrown ; and it was en- 
acted, that if any person was indicted for any capital offense 
. committed in aiding the magLstratea, he might be sent tQ 
Great Britain or anotlier colony for triaL 

14. Property, liberty, and life, were thus subject to minis- 
terial caprice. The parliament went still farther, and passed 
an act extending the boundaries of C^anada, southward to 
the Ohio, westward to the Mississippi, and northward to the 
borders Of the Hudson's Bay Company^ assimilating its laws 
with the French, which dispensed with the trial by jury, 
and rendering^ the inhabitants passive agents in the hands <h 
power. 

QUE8TI0I<iS. 

Haw many Boldiera did thjb colonies fliniitb In thA Frandi wv t 

When was tlie Rritisth stamp act passed ? . . 

Where in tlie colonies was it first opposed 1 

Which of the eoloaies proposed a cootincntil taikgnm to be held at N«sp 
Vorkl 

When was the law repealed t 

What bill was {laased on the repeal of this 1 

What distttrbances took place ai Boston in 1763 1 

What chance took place on the elevation Mi* Lord North 1 ^ 

What disturbances took place In Boston in March, I770f 

What took place in 17731 

What resistance was made in Boston in 1773) to the British fOTsmmenl li 
relation to lea 1 ' 
_ W^lio wn» the Briti«h eommmnder in chief in Boslsvi at this tfiaet 
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"* SECTION yu. 

Tke same subject continuecL 

1. The flame was now kindled in every breast ; and asso- 
ciations were formed^ and' committees of correspondence 
were established, which produced a unity of thought and 
action throughout the colonies. General Uai^e, the British 
commander in chief, arrived in Boston, in 1774, with more 
troops, with the avowed intention of dragooning the refrac- 
tory Bostontffis into compliance. A general sympathy was 
excited for the suffering inhabitants of Boston : addresse|( 
poured in from all quarters ; Marblehe^ offered to the Bos- 
ton merchants the use of their wharves, anfl Salem rtjfuscd 
to adopt (he trade, the offer of which bad been profifered as a 
temptation to her cupidity. 

2. Affairs rapidly approached a crisis. The preparations 
for ofiense and defense, induced General Gage to fortify 
Boston, and to seize on the powder lodged at the arsenal at 
Charlestown. 

3. In September, deputies from most of the colonies Vnct 
in congress, at Philadelphia. These delegates approved of 
the conduct of the people of Massachusetts ; wrote a letter 
to General Gage; published a declaration of rights; formed 
an association not to aiiport or use British goods; sent a 
petition to the king of Great Britain; an address to the in- 
habitants of that kingdom; another to the inhabitants of 
Canada; and another to the inhabitants of the colonies. In 
tlie beginning of the next year, (1775,) was passed ihejishery 
6i//, by which the northern colonies were forbidden to fish 
on the banks of Newfoundland for a certain time. This 
bore hard upoff the commerce of thefe colonies, which was 
in a great measure supported by the fishery, 

4. Soon after, another bil^was passed, which restrained 
the 4rade of the middle and southern colonies to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, except under certain 
conditions. These repeated acts of oppression on the part 
of Great Britain, alienated the affections of America from 
lier parent and sovereign, and produced a combined opposi- 
tion to the whole system ot taxation. Preparations began to 
be made to oppose by force the execution o( these acts of 
parliament. The militia of the country were tramed to the 
use of arms — great encouragement was given to the maniir 
factnre of j^unpowder, and measures were taken to obtain 
all kinds of military stores. 
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5. In February, Colonel Leslie was sent with a detach- 
ment of troops f/om Boston, to tak^ possession of some can- 
non at Salem. But the people had intelligence of the desio;n 
— took up the drawbridge in* that town, and prevented the 
troops from passing, until the cannon were secured; so that 
the expeditiort ftiiled. In April, Colonel Smith and .Major 
Pitcairn were sent with a body .of troops, to destroy the mi- 
litary stores which had been collected at Concord, about 
twenty miles from Boston. At Lexington the militia were 
collected on a green, to oppose the incursion of the British 
forces. These were fired upon by the British troops, and 
eight men killed on the spot. ^ 

6. The militia were dispersed, and the troops proceeded to 
Concord, where they destroyed a few stores. But on their 
return they were iVicessantly harassed by the Americans, 
who, inflamed with just resentment, fired upon them 'from 
houses and fences, and pursued them to Boston. Here was 
spilled the first blood in the war which severed America from 
the British empire. Lexington opened the first scene of the 
great drama, which, in its progress, exhibited the most illus- 
trious characters and events, and closed with a revolution, 
equally glorious for the actors, and important in its conse- 
quences to the human race. 

7. This battle roused all America. The militia collected 
from all quarters, and Boston was in a few days besieged by 
twenty thousand men. A stop was nut to all intercourse be- 
tween the town and country, and the inhabitants were re- 
duced to great want of provisions. General Gage promised 
to let the people depart, if they would deliver up their arras. 
The people complied ; but when the general had obtained 
their arms, he refused to let the people go. 

8. In the mean time, a small number of men, under the 
command of Colonel Allen and Colonel Easton, without anj 
public orders, surprised and took the British garrison at Ti- 
conderoga without the loss of a man. 

9. In June following, our troops attempted to fortify Bun- 
ker's Hill, which lies m Charlestown, and but a mile ^nd a 
half from Boston. They had during the night thrown up ql 
small breastwork, which sheltered them from the fire of the 
British cannon. But the next morning, the British army 
was sent to drive them from the hill ; and landing under 
cover of their canhon, they set fire to Charlestown, which 
Was consumed^ and marched to attack our troops in the en- 
trenchments. 

10. A severe engagement ensued, in which the British suf- 
fered a very great loss, both of officers and privates. They 
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were repulsed at first, aad thrown into disorder ; bat they 
finally carried the fortificatiott with the point of the bayonet. 
The Americans su^red a small loss compared with the Bri- 
tish ; but tlie death of the l>ra7e General Warren, who fell 
in the action, a martyr to the cause of his country, was se- 
verely felt and universally lamented. 

11. About this time, the continental congress appointed 
€reorge Washington, Esq. to the chief command of the con- 
tinental army. This gentleman' had been a distinguished 
and successful officer in the preceding war, and he seemed 
destined by Heaven to be the savior of his country. He ac- 
cepted the appointment with a diffidence which was proof 
of his prudence and his greatness. He refused any pay for 
eight years labinrious anQ arduous service ; and by his match- 
less siili, fortitude, and perseverance, conducted America, 
through indescribable diffiiculties, to independence and peace. 
While true merit is esteemed, or virtue honored, mankind 
will never cease to revere the memory of this hero ; and 
while gratitude remains in the human breast, the praises of 
Washington shall dwell on every American tongue. 

12. General Washington, with other officers appointed by 
congress, arrived at Cambridge, and took command of the 
American army in July. From this time, the affairs of 
America began to assmne the appearance of a regular and 
general opposition to the forces of Great Britain. 

13. In autumn, a body of troops, under the command of 
General Montgomery, besieged and took the garrison at St. 
John's, which commands the entrance into Canada. The 
prisoners amounted to about seven hundred. Greneral Mont- 
gomery pursued his success, and took Montreal, and design- 
ed to push his victories to Ctuebec. A body of troops, com- 
manded by Arnold, was ordered to march to Canada by the 
river Kennebec, and through the wilderness. After suffering 
every hardship, and the most distressing hunger, they ar- 
rived in Canada, and were joined by General Montgomery 
before duebec. 

14. This city, which was commanded by Governor Carle- 
ton, was immediately besieged. But there beinar little hope 
of taking the town by a siege, it was determined to storm it. 
The attack was made on the last day of December, but 
proved unsuccessful, and fatal to the brave general, who with 
his aid was killed in attempting to scale the walls. Of the 
three divisions which attacked the town, on© only entered, 
and that was compelled to surrender to superior force. After 

. this defeat, Arnold who now commanded the troops, conti- 
nued some months before dpebec, although his troops suffer- 
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ed ioeredibly by cold and siekness. But the next spring the 
Americans were obliged to retreat from Canada. 

15. About this time the large and floorishing town oi 
Norfolk, in Virginia, was wantonly bomt by order of Lord 
Dunmore, the royal governor. General Gage went to 
England in September, and was succeeded in command by 
Genera} Howe, Falmouth, a considerable town in the pro- 
vince ofMaine, in Massachusetts,- shared the fateofN(Nfolk; 
being laid in ashes by order of the British admiral. 

16. The British king entered into treaties with some <^ 
tlie German princes for about seventeen thousand men, who 
were to be sent to America the next year, to assist in subdu- 
ing the colonies. The British Parliament also passed anact, 
forbidding all intercourse with Ai^erica ; and while they 
repealed the Boston port and fishery bills, they declared all 
American property on the high seas forfeited to the captors. 

17. This act induced congress to change the mode of car- 
r}'ing on the war; and measures were taken to annoy th« 
enemy in Boston. For this purpose batteries were opened 
on several hills, from whence shot and bombs were thrown 
into the town. But the batteries which were opened on 
Dorchester point had the best effect, and soon obliged ^neral 
Howe to abandon the town. In March, 1776, the British 
troops embarked for Halifax, and general Washington ea- 
tertd the towli in triumph. 

18. In the ensuing summer, a small squadron of ships, 
under the command of sir Peter Parker, and a body of troops 
under the generals Clinton and Cornwallis, attempted to 
take Charleston, the capital of South Carolina. The ships 
made a violent attack upon the fort on Sullivan's island, but 
were repulsed with great loss, and the expedition was 
abandoned. 

QUESTIONS. 

What look place at the Congress of 1774 held in Philadelphia 1 
Where, and under what circumstances, was spilt the first blood of the revo- 
lutionary war 7 
What led to the burning of Charleetown 7 I 

Who headed an expedition into Canada Y 
With what success was it made t 
By whom was Gen. Gage superseded 1 
When did the British evacuate Boston f 

SECTION VIII. 

The same subject ccmtinued. 

1. In July, 1776, congress published their Declaration of 
Independence^ which forever separated America from Qreat 
Britain. This great event took place two hundred and 
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eighty^-four years after the first discoyery- of America by 
Columbus— one hundred and seventy from the first effect* 
ual settlements in Virginia — and one hundred and fifty-six 
from the first settlement of Plymouth m Massachusetts, 
which were the earliest Ehglish settlements in America. 
Just after this declaration. General Howe, with a powerful 
force, arrived near New-Yofk, and landed the troops upon 
Staten Island. General Washington was in New- York, with 
about thirteen thousand men, encamped either in the city, or 
in the neighboring fortifications. 

2. The operations of the British b^an by the action on 
Long Island, in the month of August. The Americans were 
defeated, apd General Sullivan and Lord Sterling, with a 
large body of men, were made prisoners. The night after 
the engagement, ^a retreat was ordered, and executed • with 
such silence, that the Americans left the Island without 
alarming their enemies, and without loss. In September, 
the city of New-York was abandoned by the American ar- 
my, and taken by the British. 

3. In November, fort Washington, on York Island, was 
taken, and more than two thousand men made prisoners. 
Fort Lee, opposite to Fort Washington, on the Jersey shore, 
was soon after taken, but the garrison escaped. About ^he 
same time. General Clinton was sent, with a body of troops, 
to take possession of Rhode Island, and succeeded. In ad- 
dition to all these losses and defeats, the American army 
suffered by desertion, and more by sickness, which was ep- 
idemic, and very mortal. 

4. The northen army, at Ticonderoga, was in a disagreea- 
ble situation, particulariv after the battle on Lake Champlaio, 
in which the American force consisting of a few light vessels 
under the command of Arnold and General Waterbury. was 
totally dispersed. But. General Garleton, instead of persu- 
ing his victory, landed at Crown Point, reconnoilered our 
posts at Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, and returned 
to winter quarters m Canada. 

5. At the close of this year, the American army was 
dwindled to a handful of men ; and General Lee was taken 
prisoner in New-Jersey. Far from being discouraged at 
these losses, congress took measures to raise and establish an 
army. \ti this critical situation, General Washington sur- 
prised and took a large body of Hessians, who were canton- 
ed at Trenton ; and soon after, another body of the British 
troops, at Princeton. The address in planning and executing 
these enterprises, reflected the highest honor on the com- 
mander, and tne success revived the desponding hopes of 
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America. Tke k>s9 of General Mercer, a gallant officer, at 
Princeton, was the principal circumstance that allayed the 
joy of victory. 

6. The following yfear (1777) was distinguished hy very 
memorable events in favor of America. On the opening of 
the campaign, governor Tryon was sent, with a body of 
troops, to destroy the stores at Danbury, in Connecticut. 
The plan was executed, and the town mostly burnt. 
The enemy suffered in their retreat, and the Americans lost 
general Wooster, a brave and experienced officer. General 
Prescott was taken from his quarters on Rhode Island, bf 
the address and enterprise of Col. Barton, and conveyed 
prisoner to the continent. 

7. General Burgoyne, who commanded tHe northern 
British ai*my, took possession of Ticonderoga, which had 
been abandoned by the Americans. He pushed his successes, 
crossed lake George, and encamped upon the banks of the 
Hudson, near Saratoga. His progress was however checked 
by the defeat of Colonel Baum, near Bennington, in which 
the undisciplined militia of Vermont under General Stark, 
displayed unexampled bravery and captured almost the 
whole detachment. 

8. The militia assembled from all parts of New England, 
to stop the progress of General Burgoyne. These, with the 
regular troops, formed a respectable army* commanded by 
General Gates. After two severe actions, in which the 
generals Lincoln and Arnold behaved with uncommon gal- 
lantry, and were wounded, General Burgoyne found himself 
enclosed with brave troops, and was forc^ to surrender his 
whole army, amounting to seven^ thousand men, into the 
hands of the Americans. This happened in October. This 
event diffused a universal joy over America, and laid a foun- 
dation for the treaty with France. , . 

, 9. But before these transactions, the main body of the Bri- 
tish forces had embarked at New-York, sailed up the Chesa- 
peake, and landed at the head of Elk River. The army soon 
began their march for Philadelphia. General Washington 
had determined to oppose them, and for this purpose made a 
stand upon the heights near Brandy wine Creek. Here the 
armies engaged, and the Americans were overpowered, and 
suffered great loss. 

10. The enemy soon pursued their march, and took pos- 
session of Philadelphia toward the close of September. Not 
long after, the two armies were again engaged at German- 
town, and in the beginning of tlie action the j^mericans had 
the advantage 5 but by some unlucky accident, the fortune of 
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the day was turned in faror of the BrltiBft. Both sides sul^ 
fered considerable loss \ on the side of the Americans was 
General Nash. 

11. In aa attack upon the forts at Mud Island and Red 
Bank, the Hessians were unsuccessful, ajad their commander, 
Colonel Donop, killed, the British also lost the Augusta, % 
ship of the line. But the forts were afterwards taken, and 
the navigation of the Delaware opened. General Wasning* 
ton was reinforced with part of the troops which had com* 
posed the northern army, under General Gates \ and both 
armies retired to winter quarters. 

12. Ill October, the same month in wkich General Bmgoyma 
was taken at Saratoga, Greneral Vaughau, with a smalffleeti 
sailed up Hudson^s Riyer, and wantonly h.urnt Kingston, a 
beautiful Dutch settlement, on the west side of the rirer. 

13. The beginning of the next year ( 1778) was distinguish- ^ 
ed by a treaty of amance between France and America ; by 
which we ootained a powerful ally. When the Englist* 
ministry was informed that this treaty was on foot, they 
di;»patcf)ed commissioners to America to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion. But America would not noW accept their offers. Early 

in the spring, Count de Estaiug, with a fleet of fifteen sail ot , 
ibt' line, was sent by thp court of France, to assist America. • 

14. General Howe left the Army, and returned to England ; 
the command then devolved upon Sir Henry Clinton. In 
June, the British army left Philadelphia, ana marched for 
New- York. On tlt^ir march they were much annoyed by 
the Americans ; and at Monmouth a very regular action toot 
place between part of the armies ; the enemy were repulsed 
with ^reat loss; and had General Lee obeyed his orders, a 
signal victory must have been obtained. General Lee, fop 
his ill conduct^ that day, was suspended, and was never 
afterwards permitted to join'.lhe army. 

15. In August, General Sullivan, with a large body of 
troops, attempted to take possession of Rhode Island, but did 
not succeed. Soon after th« stores and shipping at Bedford, 
in Massachusetts, were burnt by a party of British troops.-— 
The same year. Savannah, the capital of Georgia, was taken 
by the British, under the command of Colonel CarapbelL 
In the following year, ri779,) General Lincoln was appointed 
to the command of tne southern army. Governor Tryon 
and Sir George Collier made an incursion into Connecticut, 
and burnt with wanton barbarity, the towns of Fairfield and 
Norwalk. 

16. But the American arms were crowned with success in 
a bold attack upon Stony Point, which was surprised and 
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taken by G^eral Wayne, in the night of the 15th of July, 
Five hundred men were made prisoners, with a small loss ori 
either side. A party of British forces attempted, this sum- 
mer, to build a fott on Penobscot ^jliver, for the. purpose of 
cutting timber in the neighboring forests. A plan was laid, 
by Massachusetts, to dislodge them, and a considerable fleet 
collected for the purpose. But the plan failed of success, 
and the whole marine force fell into the hands of the British, 
except some vessels which were burnt by the Americans 
themselves. 

17. In October, General Lincoln and Count de Estaing 
made an assault upon Savannah ; . but they were repulsed 
with considerable lose. In this action, the celebmted Polish 
Count Polaski, who h^^d acquired the reputation of a brave 
soldier, waf xnortally wounded. In this summer, General 
Sullivan niarched with a body of troops into the Indian 
country, and burnt and destroyed all their provisions and 

^settlements that fell in his way. 

18. On the opening of the campaign, the next year, (17S0,) 
the British troops left Rhode Island. An. expedition under 
General Clinton and Lord Cornwallis, was undertaken 
against Charleston, South Carolina, where General Lincoln 
commanded. This town, after a close siege of about six 
vveeks, was surrendered to the Britsh commander; and Gene- 
rnl Lincoln, and the whole American garrison, were made 
prisoners. 

19. General Gates was appointed to the command in the 
. southern department, and another army collected. In August, 

Lord Cornwallis attacked the American tr^ps*at Camden, 
in South Carolina, and routed them with considerable loss. 
He afterwards marched through the southern' states, and 
siipposed them entirely subdued. The same summer, the 
British trooopsinade frequent incursions from New- York into 
the Jerseys, ravaging and plundering the country. In spme 
cf these descents, the Rev. Mr. Caldwell, a respectable cler- 
gyman and warm patriot, and his lady, were inhumanly 
murdered by tlie savage soldiery. 

20. In July, a French fleet, under Monsieur de Ternay, 
"«vith a body of land forces, commanded by Coujit de Rocham- 
beau, arrived at Rhode Island, to the great joy of the Ame- 
ricans. 

21. This year was also distinguished by the infamous trea- 
son of Arnold. General Washington having some business 
to transact at Wethersfield, in Connecticut, left Arnold to 
command the important post of West Point, which guards 
tt pass in Hudson's "River, about sixty miles from New-York 
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Arnold's eonchict in the city of Philadelphia, the preceding 
winter had been censured, and the treatment he received in 
consequence had given him offense. He determined to have 
' revenge : and for this purpose he entered into a negotiatioa 
with Sir Henry Clinton, to deliver West Point and me army 
into the hands of the British, 

22. Whiie General Washington was absent, he dismount- 
ed the cannon in «ome of the forts, and took other steps to 
render the taking of the post easy for the enemy. But by 
a providential discovery the whole plan was defeated. Ma- 
jor Andre, aid to General Clinton, a brave officer, whd had 
been up the rivet as a spy, to concert the plan of operations 
with Arnold, was tak^n, condemned by a court-martial, and 
executed. Arjaold made his escape by getting on board the 
Vulture, a British vessel which lay in the river. His conduct 
has stamped him with infamy, and, like all traitors, he is 
despised by all mankind. General Washington arrived i% 
camp Just after Arnold had made his escape, and restored 
order m the garrison. 

23. After the defeat of General Gates, in Carolina, General 
Green was appointed to the command in the southern de- 
partment. From this period, things in this quarter wore a 
more favorable aspect Colonel Tarleton, the active com- 
mander of the British legion, was defeated by General Mor- 
gan, the intrepid commander of the riflemen. After a variety 
of movements, the two .armies met Guilford, in Norta 
Carolina. Here was one of the best fought actions during 
the War. General Greene and Lord Cornwallis exerted 
themselves, at the head of their respective armies; and .al- 
though the Americans Were obliged to retire from the field 
of battle, yet the British army suffered an immense loss, and 
could not pursue the victory. This action happened qq the 
15th of March, 1781. 

• 24. In the spring, Arnold, who was made a brigadier-gene- 
ral in the British service, with a small number of troops, 
flailed for Virginia, and plundered the country. This called 
the attention of the French fleet to that quarter, and a naval 
engagement took place, between the English and French, in 
which some of tjie English ships were much damaged, and 
one entirely disabled. ' 

25. After the battle of Guilford, General Greene moved 
toward South Carolina, to drive the British from their posts 
in that state. Here Lord Rawdon obtained' lini^qonsiderable 
advantage over the Americans, near Camden. But General 
Ghreene more than recovered this disadvantage, by the bril- 
. liant and successful action at the Eutaw Springs, where 
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Getterai M»rion dittiogui^bed himself, and die bravt 
Colouel Washington was wounded and taken prisoner. 
Lord Cornwallis, fiodiag General Greene successful in Ca- 
rolina, marched to Virginia^ collected his forces, and fprtified 
himself in Yorktown. 

25. In the mean time, Arnold made an incursion into Con- 
necticut, burnt a part of New London, took Fort Grisw^ld 
by storm, and put the garrison to the sword. The garrison 
consisted chiefly of .men suddenly collected from the little 
town of Groton, which, by the savage cruelty of the British 
officer \vho commanded the attack, loart,jn one hour, almost 
ail its heads of families. The brave Colonel Ledyai^. who 
commanded the fort, was slain with his own awotd aiterhe 
had surrendered. 

27. Tiie Marquis de la Fayette, the brave and generous no- 
bleman, whose services command the gratitude of every 
American, had been despatched from the main army to watch 
the motions of Lord Cornwallis^'in Virginia- About the last 
of August, Count de Grasse arrived with a large fleet in the 
Chesapeake, and blocked up the British troops at Yorktown. 
Admiral Greaves, with a British fleet, appeared oflfthe Capes, 
and an action succeeded, but it was not decisive. 

28. General Washington had before this time nioved the 
main body of his army, together with the French troops, to 
the southward ; and, as soon as he heard of the arrival of the 
French fleet in the Chesapeake, he made rapid marcjies to 
the head of the Elk, where, embarking, the troops soon at- 
rived at Yorktown. A close siege immediately commenced, 
and was carried on with such vigor by the combined forces 
of America and France, that Lord Cornwallis was obliged to 
surrender. 

" SD.^This glorious event, which took place on the 19th of 
October, 1781, decided the contest in favor of America, and 
laid the foundation of a general peace. A few months aftej^ 
the sunender of Cornwallis, the British evacuated all their 
posts in South Carolina and Georgia, and retired to the main 
army in New-York. 

30. The next spring, (1782,) Sir Guy Carlton arrived in 
New-Yofk, and took command of the British army in Ameri- 
ca. Immediately after his arrival, he acquainted General 
Washington and congress, that negfotiations for a peace had 
been commeilced at Paris. On the 30th of November, 1782, 
the provisional articles of peace were signed at Paris, by 
which Great Britain acknowleged the independence and 
sovereignty of the United States of America. 

31. Thus ended a Long andarduous conflict, In which Great 
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Britain expended near a hundred millions of money, with a 
hundred thoufand Irves, and won nothing. America endured 
every cruelty and distress from her enemies — lost many lives 
and much treasure — but 'delivered herself from a foreign do- 
minion, and gained a rank among the nations of the earth. 

When VTM rtie dedararlon of Independotice published 1 

What teadod to r»U« the (te«ppfKlfflg hopes of America In th« latter put of 

ir7G \ 

What splcntHd advnntagps did the Axnoricansi gain In 17777 

When was the treaty of alliance fbrmtfU between the French aiid Ameil- 

Who took the command of ihq English army on the return of Oen.. Howe 1 

Why was Oen. Lee eospeniled 1 

What took place on tlie I6th Jiily, 1779 1 

Where and under \yhal circiuusiancea was l^ounl Fiilaaki mortiUly wounded » 

What prevented West Point from fallinff into the posaossion of the English 1 

What diaiinguiabed French military and navid commanders were sent to the 
aid of America 1 

What event is reckoned to have decided the contest between England anrt 
Ameridal .. ^ 

How much money did England expend, and how many liTea did she sacriSee 
in ilie war 1 
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CHAPTER II. * 



DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENXE, 

By the representatives of ike United States of America, in 
Cmgress aseenibled, July 4, 1776. 

WuKN^ in the course of human events, it becomes neces 
•ary for one people to dissolve the poiiiical bands whic^ havt 
eonticcted them with' another, and to assume among the pow 

fTS of the earth tlm sepfirate and equal station to wliich the 
aws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent re 
«peet for the opinions of mstnkind requires, that they^ shou i 
declare the eauses which impel them to the separation. 

We hold thete truth) to be self-evident — that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creajtor wit/) 
certain unalienable rights; ibat amon^ these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure' these rights 
^vernmeots tY« instituted among men, derifing their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that when any 
form of govemmant beeomea dfstructive of these end^;, h is 
th^ right of the people toalte/%r to abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying it6 foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
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most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate, that ffoyernments long established, 
should not^ be changed fur li^ht and transient causes; and, 
accord inglyi all experience hath shown, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer,. while evils are sufierable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a lo^g train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, evinees a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism), it is their right^ it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide 
new fuards tor their future security. Such has been the pa- 
tient sufferance of these colonies ; and such is now the ne- 
cessity which constrains them to alter their former system 
of government The history of the present king of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having in direct object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these states. To prove this, let facts ^ sub- 
tnitted to a candid world. 

He has refused. his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessarv for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their opera- 
tion till his assent should be obtained ; and when so sus- 
pended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation' 
of large districts of people^ unless, those people would re- 
linquish the right of representation in the legislature — a right 
viestimable to them^ and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bcnlies, at places un- 
isual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
tjxeir public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
Hkto compliance with his measures. 

He'has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for op- 
rMing with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of 

e people. 

He has refused for a Jbng time after such dissolutions, to 
auie others to be elected.; whereby the legislative powers, 
Zicapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at 
4irge for theur exercise ; the state remaining, in tiie meaa- 
Hme, exposed to all the danger of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent *the population of these 
states ; for that purpose obstracting the laws for naturaliza* 
tion of foreif^ners ; refusinf^ to pass others to encourage thei( 
migration hither^ and miamg we oondiiions of new appro- 
viations of lands. 
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He has obsinict^d the administration of jtittiee, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establidhing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
sal&riesw 

He has erected a multitude of offices, and sent here swarms 
of officers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent q£ and 
superior to, the eivil pow«r. ' 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion, forei^ to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
laws ; giving his assent tO their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them by a mock trial, from punishment for 
any mirder they should commit on the inhabitants of tiiese 
states : 

For cutting off our trOide with all parts of the world.: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cascs^of the benefits of trial by 
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*or transporting us beyond seas,' to be tried for pretended 
offenses : 

K For abolishing the free syst^n of English law in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing tnerein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the same ab- 
solute rule in these colonies i 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valu- 
able laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of our 
governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever : 

He has abdicated govermnenthere, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. 
' lie has plunderad our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns^and destrojred the liver o^ our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenairies, to complete the works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already hegua^ with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the moat barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 
. He has constrained our fellow etlizem, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear anna against their country, to become 
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the estaitioiien of their friends and brethren, or to fall 
themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic inenrreetions amdng^t us, and hits 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers^ ihe 
niercltless Indian savages, whose known rnle of warfare js an 
undistingiiished destruction of aU as^es, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we nave peittioned 
Tor redress,^ in the most humble termis : our petitions have 
been answered only by repeated* injury. A prince whose 
charactei*k thus marked, by every act which may define a 
tyraht, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to onr British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of at- 
tempts made by their legislature, to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the cir- • 
eumstances of our emigration and settlement her|. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and "^ . 
we have conjured them by the ties of our common kiodred, 
to disavow these u^urpttions, tvhieh would inevitably inters ^ 
rupt OUT connexions and correspondence. They, too, have 4. t 
been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we hola the Test of man- 
kind — enemies in war — in peace^ friends* - i<i 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States dt 
America, in general eongress assembled, appealing to^the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, db, in the name and by the authority of the ffood peo- 
ple of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that 
these united colonies^ are, and of ri^ht ou^lit to be, freb and 
independent states ; that they are aosolved iVom all allegi- 
ance to the British crown, afid that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great Britain, is and ought 
to be totally dissolved ; and that as ftee and independent 
states, they have full jpower to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract aiiiances^ establish commerce, and do all otheir acts and 
things which independent states may of right do. And for 
the support of this declaration, with a trm reliance oh the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
ether our lives, onr fortunes, and our sacred honor. v 
Signed by order and in behalf of the Congress, 

JOHN Hancock:, PrenderU. 

Attest, Cbaalbs Thompson, Secretary. 

ATete iTaiiip^Atre-JoMah Btttlett, WtlUam Whipple, Ma- 
thew Thornton, '^* ^ . 
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MassackUfttts Bay — Samuel Adams, Joliii Adams, Rob* 
ett Treat Paine. Bibrid^e Garry. 

Rhode' Islana, <fc,— Stepiien Hopkins, William BWcry. 

Connectitut — Roger Sbeiman, Samuel Huutiogtou, Wih 
liam Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 

N€V> York — ^William' Floyd, Philip Liringstoo, FraBcia 
Lewis, Lewis Morris. 

New y^rwy— Richard Stockton, John Wttherspoon, F^an- 
eis Hopkinson, John Hart, Abraham Clarlc. 

Pennsylvania — Robert Morris, Befljanjn Rush, Benja- 
min Franklin, John Morton, €korg;e Clymar, James WSsoii, 
Cfeorge Ross. 

Delavjare^Cmsax Rodney, Thomas Af Kean, Ckorge 
Read^ 

' Maryland — Samuel Chase, William Paea, Thomaa 
*Stone, Charles Carroll. 

f'lr^inta— Geprga Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomaa 
Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nelson, Jon. Prancia 
Light foot Lee, Carter Braxton. ^ 

^orth Carolina — William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, John 
Penn. 

South CaroWnor— Edward Rattedge. Thomas Heyward, 
Jun. Thomas Lynch-, Jun. Arthur Middletoa. 

Georgia — Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Ckoi^^e Walton* 



CHAPTER IIL 

coT^crnnmoM op the united aTATBa 

We, THE People, op the UmtEo Statm, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish jastieoi insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defanse, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blesifingsof Uberly to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish thia CoNaTirurioii for 
the United States of America. , 

^ ARTICLB L ' 

Sec, 1. All legiiilative powers herein granted, shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. The hou«»e of representatives shall be con^)osed 
of members chosen everv second year, by the people of the 
aeveral states ; and the electors in each stale s&all have the 
i|uali1Scations requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature. « 
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No person aMH ^ a DBpiescntatiTe who shall Bot hare 
attained to the a^e of tweoty-five years, and been serea 
years a citizen m the United hStates, and who shall not, 
when elected, be s^n inhabitant of that state in which he 
sbaH be chosen. 

Rcpresentatiyes and direct taxes ^hall be ^portioned among 
the several states which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective numbers, which ^hall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number (^ ijree persons^ 
iucloding those*bpi}nd tp servjce for a term, of years, and 
excindiiig Indians not taxed, thr^e £fths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within ^ee yean 
after the &r$t meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten years, m such man- 
ner as they shall by law direot. The number of representaii^ . 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but eac^ 
state shall have, at least one represi^tative ; and uittil such- 
enumeration shall be n^ade, the state of New Hampshire ' 
shall b« entitled to choose three; Massachusetts, eight; 
Rhode Island a^ Providence Plantatipn%OQe \ Connecticut, 
five; New York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, 
eight; |>elaware, one; Marylsind, six; Virginia, ten ; North 
Carolina, five;.^oufh Carolina, five; a,nd Georgia, three. 
- When vacancies happen in the representation froni anjf 
state, the executive authority thereol shall issue writs ki 
election to fill such vacancies. « 

The house of representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other ofiocers, and shall have the sole power of impeach* 
ment. 

Sec, 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two senators from each state, chosen bv" the legisuiture 
thereof, for: six years ; and each senator shall hare one vote. 

Immedkiely after they shall be assembled, in consequence 
of the first election, they slndl be divided as eqUallras may 
he^ rinto three classes. The seats ef the senators or the fi»t 
class, shall be vacated at the expiration of the sedond vea#, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year; and 
of the third class at the expiration of thft sixth year, so that 
one third mav be chosen every second year ; and it vacan- 
cies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the legislature of any state, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
leeislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

>No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a oitizea <^ 
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tke Uiiited States, «nd who shall aot, when elected, ba an 
iababitam of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

The vice-president of the United States shall be president 
of the senate, but shall hare no Tote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a pre- 
sident pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or 
when he shall exercise the office of president ot the United 
States. ' 

The senate shall have the sole power to trv all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose^ they shall be on oath 
oraffi;mation» When the nresideat oi the United States is 
tried, the chief ji^^tice shall preside ; and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two thirds of the mem- 
bsers present. 

Judgment in cases of impesiLohment shall not extend farther 
than to removal from office, and disqualiiicatioa to hold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit, under the United 
States ; out the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, 
according to law. 

Sec^ 4. The times, places, and menner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives^ shall be prescribed in each 
state by the legislature thereof) but the congress may at any 
tiftie, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as lo the 
places of choosipg senators. 

The congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless thev shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sec* 5. &ach house shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications oi its own members^ and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in 
such manner, and under such penalties, as each house may 
provide. 

Each house may determine the roles of its pnoceedinsis, 
punish its membeija for disorderly behavior, and with the 
concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

Bach house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
m>iy in their judgment require secrecy ; and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either house, on any question, shall, 
at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on thi 
journal. 

Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, with- 
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out the eoBscnt of th« other, adjourn for more tbftn three 
days, fior to any other place 'than that in which the two 
houses shall be sitting. ' 

Sec, (V. The senators and representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained br law, and 
|Mdd out of the treasury of the United States/ Tliey shall, 
]u all cases, except treason, felon v, and breach of the peace, 
be pririlefed fVom arrest during their attendance at the ses- 
sion of ti^ir respective houses, and in going to, or returning 
from the same; and for any* speech or debate in either house, 
they shall not be questioned m any other pla/ce. 

No senator or representative snail, during the time fat 
which he was elected^ be appointed to any civil office under 
the au^ority of , the Unitea States, which shall have been 
created, or the eittoluments whereof shall have been increased 
durin? such time ; and no person holding any office under' 
the United States, shall be a member of either house during 
his continuance in office. 

Sec, 7. Ail bills for raising revenue shflH originate in the 
house of representatives ; but the senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall nave passed the house of repr^fen- 
tatives and the senate, shall, before it become a law, be fte- 
Sen fed to the president of the United States: if he approve 
he shaH sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with his ob- 
jections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journal, an^ pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two 
thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by which 
It shall likewise be reconsidered, ahd if approved by two 
thirds of that house, it shall become a law. but in all cases, 
the votes of both nouses shall be determined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting for ana against 
the bill, shall be entered on the journal o( each house respeo- 
tively. If any bill shall not be returned by the president 
within ten da^ (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him^ the same shall be a IsMv, in like manner as 
if he had signed it, uflless the congressr, by their adjoumment| 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote, to^which the concurrence 
of the senate and house of representatives mi^ be necessary, 

Sxcept on a question of adjournment,^ shall be presented to 
e president of the United States ; and befbre the same ah^l 
take effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved 
by him, shajl be repassed by two thirds of the senate and 
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house of repr«seDUt)Tes, accordini^ to th« rulM and limita- 
tions prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec. 8. The congress shall havcw power 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defease and general 
welfare of the United States ; bat all duties, imposts, and 
excises^ shall be uniform throughout the United States : 

To Boirow money on the credit of the United States : 

To r^ulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes : 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies ^t^oughout the United- 
States : 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures : . 
* To provide for the punishment o^ counterfeiting the se^ 
curities and current coin of the United States : 

To establish poet offices and post roads : 

To promote the progjess of science and useful arts, by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the ex- 
clusive right to their respective .writings and discoveries: 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court : 

To define and pyaish piracies add felonies committed on 
the high seas, and ofienses against thd law of nations : 

To declare war, ^rant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water : 

To rskise and support armies ; but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years : 

To provide and maintain a navy : 

To make rules for the government and regulation of tlie 
land and naval forces : 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws ot the Union, suppress insunections, and repel inva- 
sions: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such parts of them as may he 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the states respective^, the appointment of the officers, and 
the autliority of training the militia according to the disci* 
pllne prescribed by congress : ^ 

To exercise exclusive legislation in allRases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, 
by cession of particular states, and the acceptance of con* 
gre«s, become the seat of government of the United States, 
and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the legislature of the state in which the same 
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shsll be, for the erection of forts, inagazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildifi^s : — And 

To make all laws whi<rh shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and ail other 
powers vested by this constitution in the ^vernraent of the 
United States, or in any depaijtment or officer thereof. 

Sec. 9. The migration or importation of snch persons as 
any of the states now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and 6ight; but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person. ^ 

The privilege of the writ of habegs corpus shAll not be 
suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation, or other direct tax, shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereiq before direct- 
ed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on article* exported from any 
Btat-e. No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one state over those of 
another ; nor shall vessels bound to or from one state be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasuiy,but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and expenditures of all 
public money shall be published from time to time. 

No title ot nobility shall be granted by the United States, 
and BO person holding any office of profit or trust under 
them, shall, without the consent of the congress, accept of ' 
any present^ emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, 
from any kmg, prince, or foreign state. - 

Sec. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin 
money ; emit bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of at- 
tainder, ex post facto law, or law impaifing the obligation of 
contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, ^^thout the consent of the congress, lay any 
imposts or duties ^riraports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and 
the net produce of all duties and imports, laid by any stale 
on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the trer.sury of 
the United States ; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of the congress. No state shall, without 
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the consent of congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops or ships of wai in tinfe of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another state, or with a foreign power,* 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such im- 
minent danger as will not admit of delay. 



ABTICLB II. 

Sec. %. The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the tlnited Slates of America. ITe shall hold tils office 
during the term of four years, and, together with the vice- 
president, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: — 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to which the state 
may be entitled in the congress ; but no senator or represen- 
tative or person holding any office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
rote by ballot for tv^o persofts, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. 
And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, awd 
of the number of votes for each ; which list they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern 
ment of the United States, directed to the president of th# 
senate ; the president of the senate shall, in the presence oi 
the senate and house of representatives, open all the certi- 
ficates, and the votes shall then be counted ; the person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the president, if such 
DumBer be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if there be more thap one who have such ma- 
jority and have an equai number of votes, then the house,of 
representatives shall mimediately choose, by ballot^ one of 
them for president ; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list, the said house shall, in like 
manner, choose the president. But in choosing the presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation 
from each state havfeg one vote : a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of*a member or members from two-thirds of the 
fixates and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to 
a choice. In every case, after the choice of the president, 
the person having the greatest number of votes of the elect- 
ors; shall be the vice-president. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the senate shall choose 
from them, by ballot, the vice-president.]* 

* This pangnpb is aiuiii&e(t--€s* MMDdiiifQti Artieto ISi 
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The congreds may decermine the time of choosing the . 
electors, and the day oa which they shall give their vote«; 
vhich day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No nerson except a natural bom citizen, or a citizen of the 
Unitccl States, at thetimeoftheado})tion of this constitution^ 
shall be eligible to the office of president; neither shall any 
person be digible to that office, who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resi- 
dent within the United States. « 

In case of the remoT^liof the president from office, orof his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office^^the same shall devolve on the vice- 
president; and the congress may, by law, provide for the 
ease of removal, death^ resignation, or inability, both of the 
president and vice-president, declaring what omcer shall then 
act as president, and such officer shall act accordingly, until 
the disability be removed,, or a president shall be elected. 

The president shall at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor di- 
minished, during the period fqt which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that period aiiy other 
emolument fi'om the United States or any ot them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation : i. 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I .will faithfully 
exeoute the office of president of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
constitution of the United States." 

Sec, 2. The president shall be commander in chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several states, when called into the actual service of the 
United States : he may require the opinion, in ^vriting, of 
the principal officer in eaoh oY the executive departments, 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
ouices; and he shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offenses against the United States, except hi 
cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the,»advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the 
senators present concur: and he shall nominate, and by and ' 
with the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint em- 
bassadors) other public ministers and consuls, judgesof the 
supreme court, and all ether officers of the United fetrtea, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise providea fcr, 
and which shall be established by law : but the congress may, 
by law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they 
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think proper, in the presi^nt alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all Tacancie% 
that maf happen during the recess of the senate, by granting 
conamissions which shall expire at the end of their< next 
session. 

Sec. 3. He shall, from time to time, give to the congresa 
information of the state of the union, and recommend to 
theiir consideration, such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient ; he may, on eptraordinary occasions, 
convene both houses, or either of them,*and in case of a dis- 
agreement between them, with xetijpecl to the time of ad- 
journment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper ; he shall receive embassadors and other public 
ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted, and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

^ Sec. 4. The president, vice-president, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

' Sec, 1. The judicial power of the "Onited States shall be 
vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 
the congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. 
The judo^es both of the supreme and inferior courts shall 
hold their offices during good behavior; and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority ; to all cases affecting embassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party ; to controversies between two 
or more states, between a state and citizens of another state, 
between citizens of diffident states; between citizens of the 
same state, claiming lands under grants of different states, 
and between a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign slates, 
citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting embassadors, otlier public ministers, 
and consuls, and those in which a state snail be a party, the 
supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the 
other cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall have 

18 
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appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions^ and under such regulations, as the congress shall 
make. 

The trial of all . crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the state 
where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when 
Dot committed withia an y^ state, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3. Treason against the United States, shall connist 
only in levying war a^inst them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them <iid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unl^s oif the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The congress shall l>ave power to declare the punishment 
of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person 
attainted. 



ARTICLE IV. 

Sec, 1. Full faith and credit shall* be given m each state 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the congress may, by general laws, pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records, and proceed- 
ings, shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treasqj;^ felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
anothei- state, shall, on demand of the executive authority of 
the slate from whi(;h he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Sec. 3. New states may be admitted by the congress into 
this union, but no new state shall be formed or erected with- 
in the jurisdiction of any other state ; nor any state be formed 
by the junction of two or more states, or parts bf states, 
without thf consent of the legislatures of the states concern- 
ed, as well as of the congress. 

The congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations-respecting the territory or other 
prc^erty belonging to the United States ; and nothing in this 
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cofistitotion shall be so construed as to prejadice any claims 
of the United States, or of any particular state* 

Sec, 4. The United States shall guaranty to erery state 
in this unioa a repoblican fonn of government^ and shall 
protect each of them against invasion } and on application of 
the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature can- 
not be convened) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

'the congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this consti- 
tution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds . 
of the several states, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of this constitution, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three -fourths of the several states, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the congress: Pro- 
vided, that no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in any 
manner afiect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article ; and that no state, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VL 

All debts contracted, and engagem,ents entered into, before 
the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States under this constitution, as under the con- 
federation. 

This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges 
m every state shall be bound thereby, any thing in tho con- 
stitution ofvlawof any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several state legislatures, and all exe- 
cutive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of 
the several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to 
support this constitution : but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public ttust under 
the United States. 

ARTICLE j?^!!. 

The ratification of the convention of nine states, shall be — 
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sufficient for the establishment of this constitation betweea 
the states so ratifying the same. 
Done in' conrention^ hy the unanimous consent of the 
sutes present, the 17th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1787, and of the Independence <^'the United 
States of America, the twelfth. In witness whereof, 
we have hereunto subscribed our names. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, President, 

and Deputy from Virginia. 
New Hampshire — John Lan^don, Nicholas Gilman. 
Massachusetts — Nathaniel Gorhara, Rufus King. 
Connecticut — William Samuel JohnsoUj Roger Sherman* 
New York — Alexander Hamilton. 
New Jersey — William Livingston, Darid Brearly, William 
Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. 

Pennsylvania — Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Ro- 
bert Morris, George' Ciymer, Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared In- 
gersoll, James Wilson, Governeur Morrnj. 

Delaware — Gsorfire Reed, Gunning Bedford, Jun., John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Bropm. 

Maryland — James M'Henry, Dan'l of St. Tho. Jenifer, 
Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia — John Blair, James Madison, Jun. 
Noj'th Carolina — William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight^ 
Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina — John Rutledge, Charles C. Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia— '^fJ^miai:siFew, Abraham Baldwin. 

Attest, William Jackson, Secretary. 



AMENDMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of thje press ; of the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the go- 
vernment for a redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE II. 

A well fpgulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear amis, 
shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE ITT. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered, in anyhousa 
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without the conscntSof the owner ; nor ia time of war, bui 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ABTfOLE ly. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and eflects, against unreasonable searches ana 
seiziMres, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing; the place to be Warched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

.ARTICLB r, 

So person shall be held' to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia when in actual service, in time of war or 
public danger ; nor shall any person be sulyect for the same 
olfense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall . 
b^ compelled, in any criminal ease, to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law ; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just oompensatitm. 

ABTICLII vi» 

In all criipinal prosecutions tl^e accused shall enjoy t 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
state and district wherein the crime shall have been comi 
ted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa • 
tion; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; tc 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his< ff 
vor ; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defeat 

▲RTICLB VII. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved ; and no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise 
re-examined in any court of the United states, t^|n accord* 
ing to the rules of the common law. 

ASTKilM Tin. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive ftnet 
imposed, nor cruel and amnoal pimlshmeBta inflicted. 
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ARTICLE IX* 



The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights, 
shall not he construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the peopU. 

ARTICLE X. ^ 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to th^ states respectively, or to the people. - 

ARTIGl^ ». 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States bv citizens of 
another state, or by citizens or subjects of any toieign state* 

ARTICLE XII. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot, for president and vice-president, one of w^om at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves ; they shall name, in their ballots, the person voted for 
as president, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
vice-president ; and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
is voted for as president, and of all persons voted for as 
<;-president, and of the number of votes for each, which 
they shall sign and certify^ and transmit, sealed, to the 
. of the o^overnment of the United States, directed to the 
president of the senate. The president of the senate shall, 
m the presence of the senate and house of representatives, 
Open ail the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes for president, 
shall be the president, if such number be a majority of the 

vnole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have 
tuch majority, then from the persons havin^ the highest 
torr.bers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for 
)s president, the house of representatives shall choose imme- 

liately, by ballot, the president. But in choosing the presi- 
eent, the votes shall be taken by st^ites, the representation 
from eacl^state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose 
snail consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
states, and a majoritv of all the states shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the house of representatives shall not choose 
a president whenev^ the right of choice shalf devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then 
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the yice-president shall act as president, as in case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the president. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as vice- 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such number be a 
laajority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if 
no person have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list, the senate shall choose the vice-president: 
a 'j^uonim for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
w^ole number or seaators, and a majority of the whole 
nuoiber shall be necessary to ^ choice. But no person con- 
stitutionally ineligible to the office of president, shall be 
eligible to that of vice-president of the United States. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



COXRTIITTION OF NEW YORK. 

We, the people of the state of New York, acknowledgng 
with gratitude .the grace ahd benefioence of God, in peririt- 
cing us to make choice of our form of govemmefit, do esta- 
blish this coustilution. 

ARTICLB I. 

Sec. 1. The legislative power of this state, shall oe vesUd 
in a senate and an assembly. 

2. The Fcnate shall consist of thirty-two n^embers. The 
senators shall be chosen for four years, and shall be fiee- 
holder^ The a««sembly shall consist of one hundred and 
twenty-eight meltibera, who shall be annually elected. 

3. A majority of etch house shall constitute a quorum to 
do business. Each house shall determine the rules 3f its 
own proceedings, and be the judge of the (}ualificatii»ns of 
its own members. Each house shall choose its own olicers; 
and the senate shall choose a temporary president, when the 
lieutenant governor sliall not attend as president, or siail act 
as governor. 

4. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceediijgs, and 
publish the same, eiicept such parts as may require >ecrecy. 
The doors of eacn house shall be kept open^ except vrhen the 
puljlic welfare shall require secrecy. Neither house shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than two 
days. 

5. The state shall be divided into eight districts, 1o be call- 
ed senate districts, each of which shall choose fom senators. 

The first district shall consist of the counties #f Suffolk, 
dueens. Kings, Richiiond, and New York. 

The second district shall consist of the counties of West* 
Chester, Putnam, Duchess, Rockl|^d, Orange, Ulster, and 
Sullivan. 

The third district shall consist of the counties of Creenej^ 
Columbia^ Albany, RJfcnsselaer, Schoharie, and Schenectad]fft' 

The fourth district shall consist of the counties of Sara- 
toga, Montgomery, Hamilton, Washington, 'Vt^anen, Clin- 
ton, Essex, Franklin, and St. LawrciMt* k 

The fifth district shall consist of the countiMf HerkimeTi 
Oneida, Madison, Oswego, Le^is, and Jefier Jul 
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The sixth district shall consist of the counties of Delaware, 
Otsego, Chenango, Broome, Cortland, Tompkins, and Tioga. 

The seventh district shall con^iist of the counties of On- 
ondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, and Ontario. 

The eighth district shall consist of the counties of Steu- 
ben, Livingston, Monroe, Genesee, Niagara, Erie, Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, and Chautauque. 

As soon as the senate shall meet, after the first election to 
be held in pursuance of this constitjation, they shall cause tha 
senators to be divided by lot. into four classes, of eight in 
each, so that every district^ shall have one senator of each 
class : the classes to be numbered, one, two^ three, and four. 
And the seats of the first class shall be vacated at the end of 
the first year ; of the second class, at the end of the second 
year ; of the third class, at the end of the third year ; of th« 
fourth class, at the end of the fourth year ; in order that one 
senator be annually elected in each senate district. 

6. An enumeration of the inhabitants of the state^hallbe 
taken, under the direction of the legislature^ (p the year one 
thousand eight iiundred ^nd twenty -five, and at i^e end of 
every ten years thereafter; and the said districts shall be. so 
altered by the legislature, at the first session after t\m return 
of every enumeration, tliat each senate district shall contain, 
as nearly as may be, an iqaol number of inhabitants, exclud- 
ing aliens, paupers, and persons of color not taxed ; and shall 
reuaain unaltered, until the return of another enumeration, 
and shall at all times.consist of contiguous territory ;a0id no 
county shall be divided in the formation of a senate district. 

7. The members of the assembly shall be chosen by coun- 
ties, and shall be apportioned among the several counties of 
the state, as nearly* as may be, acipording to the nuoiber of 
their respective inhabitants, excluding aliens, paupers, aed 
persons of color^ not taxed* An apportionment of members 
of assembly shall b6 made by the legislature, at its first ses- 
sion after the return of every enumeratioa ; and, when made, 
/shall remaiq unaltered until another enumeration shall ha^ 
been taken. But an apportionment of menib^s of the as- 
sembly shall be made by (Ire present legislature accord iD| to 
the last eonmeration, taken under the authority of the United 
States, as nearly as nmy be. Ev-ery county heretofore esta- 
blished, and separately organized, shaft always be entitled 
to one member of the assembly ; and no new county shall 
heieafter be (greeted, unles^ts pt^ulatkm s^all enlitle it to 
a member. #** 

8. Any blQ.ioaay originate in either house of the legisios 
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ture ; and all bills passed by one house, may be amended by 
the other. 

9. The members of the legislature shall receive for their 
services a compensation,^ to be ascertained -bv law, and paid 
out of the public treasury ; but no increase or the compensa- 
tion, shall take effect during the year in which it shalr have 
been made. And no law shall be passed increasing the 
compensation of the members of the legislature, beyond tUe 
sum of three dollars a day. 

10. No member of the legislature shall receive any civil 
appoiuttnent from the governor and senate, or from the legis- 
lature, during the term for which he shall nave been elected. 

11. No person, beinv a member of congress, or holding any 
judicial or military ojQSce under the United States, shall hold 
a seat in the legislature. And if any person shall, while a 
member of the legislature, be elected to congress, or appoint- 
ed to any office, civil or military, under the government of 
the IMIted States, his acceptance thereof shall vacate his seat* 

13. Every jpiU wlfi(^ shall have passed the senate and as- 
sembly, ihall, before it becomes a law, be presented to tj^e 
governor : if he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall 
return^ with his objections to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on 
their journal, and proceed to reconsider it: if, after 9uch re- 
consideration, two thirds of the members present shall agree 
Id pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, 
to tfie other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsider- 
ed ; and if n^nptorei, by two thirds of the members present, 
it shall become a law ; but in all such cases, the votes of both 
bouses shall be determfned bv yeas and nays, and the names 
of th#per8onst voting fat and against the bill shall -be enter- 
ed on the journals of each house respectively : if any bill 
shall not be returned by the goveiftor within ten days (Sun- 
days ercented) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law, m like manner as if he had signed it, 

60 less the legislature shall, by their adjournment, prevent 
s return; i% which case it shall Dot be a lawi 



13. All officers, holding their oSces duriffg good beh^ior, 
may be reiju^vcd oy joint resolution of the two hdbses of the 
legislature, if two thirds of all the members elected to t^ 
assembly, and a ma5>rity of all the members elected to (to 
senate, concur therein. 

14. The political year shall l%gtn on the first dfiy of Jami* 
ary ; and the legislature shall every<*^ear asfftmbie on the 
$mt Tuesday of January, unless a diflerent d^Ey shall be ap- 
pointed by law. 
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15. The next election for fjovernorj lieutenant governor, 
senators, and members of assembly, shfiU commence on the 
first Monday of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two; and all subsequent Elections shaH be held at 
such time in the month of October, or November, as the 
legislature shall by law provide. 

16. The governor, lieutenant governor, senators, and mem- 
bers of assembly, first elected under this constitution, shall 
enter on the duties of their respective offices, on the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three ; and 
the governor, lieutenant governor, senators, and members of 
assembly, now in office,'6ball oontiniae to hbld the same, un* 
tjil the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, and no longer. 

ARTICLB II. 

8£C» 1. Ev%ry male citizen of the age of twenty-oife years, 
who shall have been an inhabitant of this" ptate, one year 
j^eceding any election, and for the last six month* a resident 
of the town or county where he may ofier his vote ; and shall 
have, within the year next preceding th^ election, paid a tax 
to the state or county, assessed upon his real or personal 
property ; or shall by law be exempt from ta^cation ; or, 
being armed and equipped according to law, shall have per- 
formed within that year, military duty in the militia of thl^ 
state ; or who shall be exempted from performiDg militia'^dutv 
in consequence of being a fireman in any city, town, or vil- 
lage in this state : And also every male citizen of th| age of 
twenty-one years, who shall have been, for three years next* 
preceding such eIe«€ion^.an inhabitant of this state ; %nd for 
the last year^ a resident in the town or county inhere he may 
offer his vote ; and shal^have been, within the last year as- 
sessed to labor *upon the public highways, and shall have 
performed the labor, or paid an equivalent therefor, according 
to law; sh»ll be entitled to vote in the town or ward whojp 
he actually resides, and not elsewhere, for aU officers tlmt 
now are, or herwtftef majr be elecjtive by the people : but no 
man of cjlor, unless he shall have been for t^ee years a 
.l^itizen of this state, and for one year n^t precefjmg any elec- ' 
lion, shall be seissed and possessed of a freehold estate of^the 
value of two hundred and fifty dollars, over and above the 
debts and incumbrances ^^rged thereon; and shall have 
been actually rated, Aid paid a tax thereon, shall be entitled 
le vote at any such election. And no persou of color sImU 
be subject to direct taxation, unless he shall be seiz^ and 
possessed of such real estate as aforesaid. 
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2. Laws may be passed, excladin^ from the right of suf- 
frage, persons who uave been, or may be, connoted of infa- 
mous crimes. 

3. Laws; shall be madtf for ascertaining by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of sufirage, 
hereby established. 

4. All elections by the citizens shall be by ballot, except 
for such town officers, aslaay by law be directed to be other- 
wise chosen. 

ARTICLB m. 

Sec. V. The executive power shall be rested in a goremof. 
He shall hold his office for two years ; and a lieutenant go- 
vernor, shall be chosen at the same time, and for the same 
term. 

2. No person, except a native citizen of the United States, 
shall Ue eligible to the office of Governor ; nor shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office, who shall not be a freeholder, 
and shall not have attained the age of thirty years, and have 
been five "years a resident within this state ; unless he shall 
have be§n absent during that time, on jmblic business of the 
United States, or of this state. 

3. The governor and lieutenant governor shall be elected 
at ihe times and places of choosing members of the legisla- 
ture. The persons respectively having the highest number 
of xotes for governor and lieutenant governor, shall be elect- 
ed ; but in case two or more shall have an equal and the 
highest number of vOtes for governor, or for lieutenant go- 
vernof, the two houses of the legislatnre shall, by joint ballot, 
choose one of the sai(jl persons so bavins an equal and the 
highest n amber of votes^-forgbvernoro^lieotenant governor. 

4. The governor shall be general and commander in chief 
of all the militia, and admiral of tile navy of the state. He 
shall have power to convene the legislature, (or the senate 
onljr,) on extraordinary occasions. He shall communicate, 
%|r message to the legislature at every session, the condition 
bf the state f and recommend such matters to them as he 
sIkiU judge expedient. He shall transact all necessary busi- 
ness with 4ie officers of government, civil and military. He 
shall expedite all such measures as he may be resolved upon hv 
the legislature, and shall take care that the l^wsate faithful^ 
executed. He shall^ at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation, which shall nMther be increased nor dimi- 
nished during tnc/term for which he ^all have been elected. 

5. The governor shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons after conviction, for all offenses, except treason and 
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cases of impeachment. Upon eonrietions for treason, he 
ihall hare power to suspend the execution of the sentence, 
until the case shall be reported to the legislature at its next 
nieeting ; when the legislature shftU either pardon, or direct 
the execution of the cnminal, or grant a farther reprieve. 

6. In ease of the impeachment of the governor, or bis re- 
moval from office, death, resignation, or absence from the 
state, the powers and duties of the office shall devolve upon 
the lieutenant governor, for the residue of the term, or until 
the governor abscnat or impeached, shall return or be acquit* 
ted. But when tne governor shall, with the consent of the 
legislature, be out of the state in time of war, at the head of 
a military force thereof, he shall still continue commander 
in chief of all the military force of the state. 

7. The lieutenant governor shall be president of the senate, 
but shall have only a casting vote therein. If, during a va- 
cancy of the office of governor, the lieutenant governor shall 
be impeached, displaced, resign, die, or be a]^sent fro^ the 
statej the president of the senate shall act as "governor, until 
the vacancy shall be filled, or the disability diall cease. ** 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. Militia officers shall be chosen, or appointed, as fol- 
lows: captains, subakerns, and non-commissioned officers, 
shall be chosen by the written votes of the members of their 
respective companies. Field officers of regiments, and se- 
parate battalions, by the written votes of the conrmissioned 
officers of the respective reginnents, and separate battalions. 
Brigadier generals, by the field officers of their resp^tive 
brigades. Major generals, brigadier generals, and command- 
ing officers of regiments or separate battalions, shall appoint 
the staff officers of their respective divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments, or separate battalions. 

2. The governor shall nominate, and, witji the consent of 
the senate, appoint all major genertils, brigade inspectors, 
and chiefs in the staff departments, except the adjutants ge-* 
neral and commissary general. The adjutant general shall 
be appointei by the governor. 

3. The legislature shall, by law, direct the time and man^ 
ner of electing militia officers, and of certifying their eleP" 
tions to the governor. ^ 

4. The aomniissioned officers of the militia shall be com- 
missioned by the gove^i^or ; and no commissioned officer shall 
be removed from office, unless by the senate, on the recom- 
mendation of the governor, stating the grounds on which such 
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vemoval is recommended, or by the decisioQ of a court mar- 
tial, pursuant to lair. The present officers of the militia 
ahail hold their coinmiasions, subject to removal as before 
provided. 

5. .In case the mode of election and appointment of militia 
officers hereby directed^ shall not be found conducive to the 
improvement of the militia, the legislature may abolish the 
same, and provide by law for their appointment and removal 
if two thirds of the members present m each house shall con- 
cur therein, 

6. Tlie secretary of state, controller, treasurer, attorney 
general, surveyor general, and commissary general, shall be 
appointed as follows: — The senate and assembly shall each 
openly nominate on% person for the said offices respectively: 
after which, they shall meet together, and if they shall agree 
in their nominationsL the person so nominated shall be ap- 
pointed to the office for which he shall be nominated. If they 
shall disagree, the appointment shall be made by the joint 
ballot of the senators «nd members of assembly. The trea- 
surer shall be chosen annually. The secretary of state, 
eoDtroller, attorney ^neral, surveyor general, and commis- 
sary general, shall hold their offices tor three years, unless 
sooner removed by concurrent resolution of the ^nate and 
assembly. 

7. The governor shall nominate, by message, in writing, 
•nd, with tae consent of the senate, shall appomt all judicial 
officers, except justices of the peace, who shall be appointed 
in manner followiiWi that is to say : the board of supervisors 
in every cpufKy in wis state, shall, at such times as the legis- 
lature may direct, meet together : and, they or a majority of 
them so assembled, shall nominate so many persons as shall 
be equal to the number of justices of the peace, to be appoint- 
ed in the several towns in the respective countres. And the 
judges of the respective county courts, or a majority of them 
shall also meet and nominate a like number of persons : and 
it shall be the duty of the said board of supervisors, and 
Judges of county courts, to compare such nominations, at 
such time and place, as the legislature may direct; and if^ 
on such comparison, tne said boards of supervisors and judges 
of countv courts, shall agree in their nominations ; in all or 
impart, they shall file a certificate of the nominations in which 
they^ shall agree, in the office of the clerk of the county : and 
the person or persons named in such certificates, snail be 
justices of the peace ; and in case of disagreement in whole, 
or in part, it shall be the farther duty of the said boards of 
supervisors and judges, respectively, to Uansmit their said 
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noimaations, so far as they disagree in the same, to the go- 
vernor^ who shall select from the said ODminations, and ap- 
point so many Justices of the peace, as shall he requisite to 
fill the vacancies. Every person appointed a justice of the 
peace, shall hold his oiEce for fotir years, unless removed hy 
the county court, for causes particularly assigned by the 
jadges of the said court. Aud no justice of the peace shall 
be removed, until he shall have notice of the charges made 
against him, and an opportunity of being heard in liis de- 
fense. 

8. Sheriffs, and clerks of counties, including the regiiler, 
and clerk of the city and county of New York, shall be ch6- 
seu by the electors of the respective counties, once in every 
three years, and as often as vacancies shall happen. Sherifis 
shall hold no other office, and be ineligible for the next three 
years after the termination of their offices. They may be 
required by law to renew their security^ from time to time: 
and in default of giving such new security, their offices shall 
be deemed vacant. But the county shall iievbr be made re- 
sponsible for the acts of the sheriu. And the governor may 
remove any such sheriff, clerk, or register, at any time within 
the three"years for which he shall be elected, giving to such 
sheriff, clerk, or register a copy of the charge against him, 
and an opportunity of being heard in his defense, before anv 
removal skall be made. 

9. The clerks of courts, except those clerks whose ap* 
pointment is provided for in the preceding section, shall be 
appointed by the courts of which they respectively are clerks ; 
and district attorneys, by the county courts/ Clerks of 
courts, and district attorneys, shall hold their offices for three 
years, unless sooner removed by the courts appointing them. 

10. The mayors of all the cities in this state shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the common councils of their respective 
cities. 

11. So many coroners as the legislature may direct, not 
exceeding four in each county, shall be elected in the same 
manner as sheriffs, and shall hold their offices for the sam» 
term, and be removable in like manner. -« 

12. The governor shall nominate, and, with the consent o\ 
the senate, appoint masters and examiners in chancery ; who 
shall hold their offices for three years, unless sooner remov* 
ed by the senate, on the recommendation of the governor. 
The registersf and assistant registers, shall be appointed by 
the chancellor, and hold their offices during his pleasure. 

13 The clerk of the court of oyer and terminer, and ge- 
neral sessions of the peace, in and for the city and county of 
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New Tork, shall be appointed by the court of general ses- 
sions of the peace iif'said city, and bold his office during the 
pleasure of said court ; and such clerks and other offices of 
. courts, whose appointment is not herein provided for, shall 
be appointed by the sevferal courts ; or by the governor, with 
the consent of the senate, as may be directed by law. 

14. The special justices, ana the assistant justices, and 
their clerks, in the city of New York, shall be appointed by 
the common council of the said city ; and shall hold their 
offices for the same term that the justices of the peace, in the 
other counties of this state, hold their offices, and shall be 
removable in like manner. 

15. All officers heretofore elective by the people shall 
continue to be elected; and all other officers, whose appoint- 
ment is not provided for by this constitution, and all officers, 
whose offices may be hereafter created by law, shall he 
elected by the people, or appointed, as may by law be 
directed. 

16. Where thiR duralion of any office is not prescribed by 
this constitution, it may be declared by law ; and if not so 
declared, such office 9hall be held during the pleasure of the 
authority making the appointment. 

ARTICLE V. 

» Sec^ 1. The court for the trial of impeachments, and the 
correction of errors, shall consist of the president of the se- 
nate, the senators, the chancellor, and the justices of the 
supreme court, or the major part of them: but when an im- 
peachment shall be prosecuted against the chancellor, or any 
justice of the supreme court, the person so impeached shall 
be suspended from exercising his office, until his acquittal ; 
and when an appeal from a decree in chancery shall 6e 
heard ; the chancellor shall inform the court of the reasons 
for his decree, but shall have no voice in the final sentence ; 
and when a writ of error shall be brought, on a judgment ot 
the supreme court, the justices of that court shall assign the 
reasons for their judgment, but shall not have a voice for its 
affirmance or reversal. ' 

2. The assembly shall have the power of impeaching all 
cil^l officers of this state for male and corrupt conduct in 
office, and for high crimes and misdemeanors ; but a majority 
of all the members elected shall concur in an impeachment. 
Before the trial of an impeachment, the members of the court 
shall take an oath or affirmation, truly and impartially to try 
and determine the charge in question, according to evidence; 
and no person shall be convicted, without the concurrence 
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of two ^itdt of tbe memberf frresent. Jodgment, in cases 
of impeachment, shall not extend farmer than the removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office, 
of honor, trust, or profit, under this state ; but the partj con- 
victed shall be liable to indictment and ponishment, accord- 
ing to law. 

3. The dianeellor, and justices of the supreme court, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, or until they shall 
attain the age of sixty years. 

4. The supreme court shall consist of a chief jostice and 
two justices, any of whom may hold the court. 

5. The state shall be divided, by law, into a convtoient 
number of circuits, not less than four, nor exceeding eight, 
subject to- alteration by the legislature, from time to time, as 
the pnbHc good may require ; for each of which, a circuit 
judge .shall be appointed, in the same manner, and hold his 
office by the same tenure, as the justices of the supreme 
court ; and who shall possess the powers of a justice of the 
supreme court at chambers, and in the trial of issues joined 
in the supreme court, and in courts of oy^r and terminer 
and jail delivery. And such equity powers may be vested in 
the said circuit judges, or in the county courts, or in such 
other subordinate courts, as the ^^islature may by law di- 
rect, subject to the appellate jurisdiction of the chancellor. 

6. Judges of the county courts, and recorders of cities, 
shall hold their offices fornve years, but may be removed by 
the senate, on the recommendation of the governor, for 
causes to be stated in such recommendation. « 

7. Neither the chancellor, nor justices of the suprame 
court, nor any circuit judge, shall hold any other office or 
public trust. AU votes for apy elective office, given by the 
legislature or the people, for the chancellor, or a justice o« 
the supreme court, or circuit judffe, during his continuance 
in his judicial office, shall be void. 

ARTICLE VI. 

See, 1. Members of the legislature, and all officers, exeou^ 
tive and judicial, except such inferior officers as may by law 
be exempted, shall, before they enter on the duties of their 
respective offices, take and siwscribe tlie following oa(h or 
affirmation : 

I do solemnly swear, (or affirm, as the case may be,) that' 
I will support the constitution of the United States, and 
the constitution of the state of New York;^and that 1 will 
faithfully discbarge the (jluties of the office of 
according to the best of my -ability. , 

19 * 
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t 
And no other o«th^ ^ieclm^tion, or test, shsU ^e required 
as a qualification for aof otfice or public tru^ 

ARTICLE VII. i , 

Sec, h No member of this state shall be disfranchised, or 
deprived of any of the rights or privileges secured to any 
citizen thereof, unless by the law of the land, or the judg* 
ment of his peers, 

2. The trial bv jury, in all casea in whk^ it has been here- 
tofore ^used, shall remain inviolate forever } and no new court 
shall be instituted, but such as shall proceed according to the 
course of the common law ; except such courts of equity, as 
the le^^i&lature is herein authorised tp establish. 
. 3. The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profes^ 
^on and worsfhip, without discrimination or preference, shall 
forever be allowed in tliis sta^e, to all mankind; but the liber- 
ty of conscience herebyNBeeured, shall not be so construed as 
to excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices incon- 
sistent with the peace or safety of this state, 

4. Ami whereas the ministers of the gospel are, by their 
profession, dedicate^} to the service of God, and the care of 
souls, and ought not to be diverted from the great duties of 
tbeir functions; therefore, no minister of the gospel, or priest 
of any denomination whatsoever, shall, at any time hereafter, 
under any pretense or description whateva^ be eligible to^ or 
capable of holding, any civil or military oflSce or place with- 
ii^ this state. 

^ The militia of this state shall, at all times hereafter be 
ari^ed and disciplined, and in readiness for service ; but all 
euch inhabitants of this state, of any religious denomination 
whatever, as from scruples of conscience, may be averse to 
bearing arms, shall be excused therefrom, by paying to the 
state an equivalent in money ; and tbp legislature shall pro- 
vide by law, for the collection of such equivalent, to be esti- 
tnafed according to the expense, in time and money, of an 
ordinary able bodied militia man. 

6. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, shall not 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion, or invasion, 
the public safety may require its suspension. 

7. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
other infamous crime^ ^except in cases of impeachment, 
and in cases of the militia when in actual service ; and the 
land and naval forces in time of war, or which this state 
may keep, with the- consent of Congress, in time of peace, 
and in cases of petit larceny, under the regulation of the le- 
gislature f) unless on presentment or indictment of a grand 
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jury ; and in every trial on impeachment and iAdictment^ the 
party accused shall be allowed counsel as in civil actions. 
Ko person shkU be subject for the same offense, to be twice 
put in Jeopardy of life or limh; nor shall he be compiled in 
any criminal case^ to be a witness against himselt; uor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law ; nor shall private property be taken for public use, with- 
out just compensation. 

8. Every citizen may freelv speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments, on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that right ; and no law shall be passed to restrain, or 
abridge, the liberty of xspcech, or of the press. In all prose- 
cutioQs or indictments for libels, the truth may be given in 
evidence to the jury ; and if it shall appear to ihe jury, that 
the matter charged as libelous, is true, and was published 
with good motives, and for justifiable ends, the party shall 
be acquitted ; and the jury shall hsrve the right to determine 
the law and the fact. 

9. The assent of two thirds of the members elected to 
each branch of the legislature^ shall be requisite to every 
bill appropriating the public moneys or property for local or 
private purposes, or creating, continuing, altering, or renew- 
ing, any body politic or corporate. 

10. The proceeds of all lands belonging to this state, ex- 
cept such parts thereof as may be reserved or appropriated to 
public use, or ceded to the United States, which shall hereaf- 
ter be sold or disposed of, together with the fund denominated 
the common school fund^ shall be and remain a perpetull 
fund ; the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriatid 
and applied to the support. of common schools throughout 
this state. Rates of toll, not less than those agreed to by 
the canal commissioners, and set forth in their report to the 
legislature of the twelfth of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty one, shall be imposed on, and collected from, 
all parts of the navigable communication between the great 
western and northern lakes and the Atlantic ocean, which 
now are or hereafter shall be made and completed: and the 
said tolls, together with the duties on the manufacture of all 
salt, as established by the act of the fifteenth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen; and the duties on 
goods sold at auction, excepting therefrom the sum of thirty 
three thousand five hundred dollars, otherwise appropriated 
by the said act ; and the amount of the revenue established 
by the act of the legislature of the thirtieth of March, one 
thousand eight handxed and twenty, in lieu of the tax upon 
steam boat passengers } shall be, and remain inviolably ap- 
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propriated and appHed to the completion of sacli navigable 
communications, and to the payment of the interest, and 
reimbursement of the capital, of tlte money already borrowed, 
on which hereafter shall be borrowed, to make and complete •" 
the same. And neither the rates of toll on the said naviga- 
ble commanicationd ; nor the duties on the manufacture of 
salt aforesaid ; nor the duties on goods sold at auction, as 
jirfablishecl by the act of the fifteenth of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventeen, nor the amount of the 
revenue established by the act of March tSe thirtieth, one 
thousand eighteen hundred and twenty, in lien of the tax 
upon steam boat passengers ; shall be reduced or diverted, 
at any time before the full and complete payment of the 
principal anA" interest of the money borrowed, or to be bor- 
rowed, as aforesaid. And the legislature shall never sell, 
or dispose of the salt springs belonging to this state, nor the 
lands contiguous thereto,' which may be necessary or con- 
venient for their use, nor the said navigable communications, 
or any part or section thereof; but the same shall be and 
remam the property of this state. 

11. No lottery snail hereafter be authorized in this state; 
and the legislature shall pass laws to prevent the sale of all 
lottery tiekeU within this state, except in lotteries already 
provided for by law. 

12. No purchase or contract for the sale of lands in this 
state, made since the fourteenth day of October, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy five, or which may hereafter be 
niade, of or with the Indians in this state, shall be valid, 
ufiless made under the authority and with the consent of the 
legislature. 

13. Such parts of the common law, and of the acts of the 
legislature of the colony of New York, as together did form 
the law of the said colony on the nineteenth day of April, 
oil9 thousand seven hundred and seventy five, and the reso- 

I lutions of the congress of the %aid colony, and of the con- 
vention of the state of New York, in force on the twentieth 
day of April, one thousand seven hundred and seventy seven, 
which have nut since expired, or been repealed, or altered ; 
and such acts of the legislature of this state, as are now in 
force, shall be and conrtmuc the Law of this stale, subject to 
such alterations as the legislature shall make concerning the 
same. But all such parts of the common law, and such of 
the said acts, or parts thereof, as are repugnant to this con- 
stitution, are hereby abrogated. 

'^ All grants of land within this state made by the king 
«t Ureal Britain, or pe^ons acting nnder his authority, after 
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the foarteenth day of October, one thousand tercn hundred 
and seventy -fire, shall be null and void : but nothing contain- 
ed in tliis constitution, shall affect any grants of land within 
this state, made bv the authority of the said king or his pre- 
decessors, or shall annul any cnarters to bodies politic and 
corporate, by him or them made, before that day ; or shall 
affect any such graots or charters since made by this state, 
or by persons acting under its authority ; or shalkimpair the 
obligation of any debts contracted by the state, or individu- 
als, or bodies corporate, or any otiier rights or property, or 
any suits, actions, rights of actions, tr other proceedings in 
courts of justice. 

'aHTICUB VIII. 

Sec. 1. Any amendment, or amen||ments,to'tllis constitu- 
tion, may be proposed ii^ the senate or assembly, and if the 
same shall be agreed to by a majoi^ty of the members elected 
to each of the two houies, such proposed amendment, or 
amendments, shall be entered on their journals, with the yeas 
and nays taken thereon, and referred to the legislature then 
next to be chosen ; and shall be published, for three months 
previous to the time of making such choice; and, if in the le- 
gi^tlature next chosen as aforesaid, such proposed amendment, 
or amendments, shall be' agreed to by two thirds of ail the 
members elected to each house, then it shall be the duty of 
the legislature to submit such proposed amendment, or 
amendments, to the people, in such manner, and ar such time, 
«s the legislature shall prescribe ; and if the people sujM sp- 
prove and ratify such amendment, or amendments, by a 
majority of the electors qualified to vote for members of the 
legislature, voting thereon, such amendment or amendments 
h^Ahftil become part of the constitution. 

ARTICLK 19U ^ 

Sec. 1. This constitution shall be in force from the .as 
day of December, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two. But all those parts of the same, which 
relate to the right of suffrage ; the division of the stale in^ 
senate districts ; the number cff members of the assembly to 
be. elected in pursuance of this ebn^tution; the apportion- 
ment of members of assembly ; the elections hereby directed 
to commence on the first Monday of November, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two; the continu- 
ance of the members of the present legiskture in office, 
until the first day of January, in the year one thousand eight 
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hundred Rnd twenty-three ; and the prohibition against aa- 
thorizing lotteries; the prohibition against appropriating the 
public moneys or property for local or private purposes, or 
creating, continuing, altering, or renewing, any body politic, 
or corporate, without the assent of two thirds of the mem- 
bers elected to each branch of the legislature, shall be In 
force, and take effect from the last day of February next. 
The mentfiers of the present legislature, shall, on the first 
Monday of March next, take and subscribe an oath, or affir- 
mation, to support the constitution, so far a^ the same shall 
then be in force. Sheriffs, clerks of counties, and cwoners, 
shall be elected at the election hereby directed to commence 
on the first Monday of November, in the year one thousand 
eight hundre^ and twenty-two ; biit they shall not enter on 
the duties ^\heir offices before the first day of January then 
next following. The commissions of all persons holding 
civil offices on the last d^y of December^ one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two, skill expire on that day ; but the 
officers then in commission, may respectively continue to 
hold their saiU offices until new appoiQtments or elections 
shall take place under this constitution. 

2. The existing laws, relative to the manner of notifying, 
holding, and conducting elections, making returns, and can- 
vassing votes, shall be in force, .and observed, in respect to 
the elections hereby directed Xo commence on the first Mon- 
day of N4)vember, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two, so far as the same are applicable. And the 
present legislature shall pass such other and further laws, as 
may be requisite for the execution of the provisions of this 
constitution, in respeet to eleciioos. 

Doiie in Convention, at the Capitol, in the city of Albany, 
the tenth day of November, in the vear one thousand eight 
fundred and twenty-one, and of tne independence of the 
Raited States of America, the forty-sixth. 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS, 

Prtsideni, 
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AMENDMENTS. 

tAdopled fan 183S.] 

First: That the people in this state^ jp their several 
towns, shall, at their annual election, end m such manner as 
the legislature shall direct, elect by ballot their justices of 
the peace ; and the justices so elected in any to^n shall inn- 
mediately thereafter meet together, and in presence of the 
supervisor and town clerk of the said town, be divided by 
lot into four classes, of one in each f l^s, and be numberecl 
one, two, three, and four; and the omce of number one shall 
expire at the end of the first year, of nun|ber two at the end 
of the second year, of number three at the end of the third 
year, and of number four at the end of th#|bunh year, in 
order that one justice may thereafter be annually elected ; 
and that so much of the seventh section of the fourth article^ 
of the constitution of this stg|p is is Inconsistent with this 
amendment, be abrogated. 

SccoNO : That so much of the first section of the second 
article of the constitution as prescribes the qualification of 
voters, other than persons of color, be ajid the same is here- 
by abolished, and that the following be substituttd ifx the 
place thereof: 

Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one years, wh<i 
shall have been an inhabitant of this state one year next 
preceding any election, and for the last six months a resident 
of the county where he may ofier bis vat«, shall be entitled 
to vote in the town or ward where he actually resides, an'A 
not elsewhere, for all officers that now are, or hereafter mag 
be elective by the people. 
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